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He was a pearl too pure on earth to dwell, 

And wafte his fplenckr in this mortal fliell.” 

From the Arabki,Yo\.ll, 

PREFACE. 


The befi; monument that can be ereded to a man 
of literary talentSj is a good edition of his works.” 

Such was the opinion of Sir William Jones. In- 
truded with his ManufcriptSj the Editor has therefore 
long regarded it as a facred duty to publifli the vo- 
lumes now offered to the world. Various circum- 
flances have delayed the pubiication ; but fhe trufts to 
the indulgence of the feeling, and the candid, when 
they confider the difficulty of colledting papers 
widely difperfed; and alfo thofe habits of inadtivity, 
and indecifion, which afflidlion impofes on a mind that 
has been deeply wounded, ’ / y, ; 


The^ 



PREFACE. 


The Editor referves to herfelf the liberty of giving, 
at a future period, any pofthiimoiis papers, or biogra- 
phical anecdotes, of a charadler, which ftie believes to 
be fcarce lefs interefting to the publick, than dear to 
herfelf! The prefent colledlion confifts of all the 
works printed during the Author’s life, and of fome 
others, which, though not corredled by him for the 
prefs, evidently appear to have been intended for pub- 
lication. To thefe, the Editor thinks fhe may, with 
much propriety, prefix Sir John Shore’s* admirable 
difcoiirfe, delivered before the Afiatick Society in Cal- 
cutta, in May, 1794 ; both as a mark of her refpedt for 
the writer, and beeaufe it gives the mofl: aGciirate, and 
comprehenfive account, yet extant, of Sir William 
Jones’s enlarged views, and literary labours ; and tends 
to illuftrate a charadler already endeared to mankind, 
wherever Religion, Science, and Philofophy, prevail i 


^ Lord Teignmouth. 
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A 


DISCOURSE, &G. 


GENTLEMEN, 

If I had coiifulted my competency only/for the 

choice has conferred upon me, I muft without hefitation. have declined 
the honour of being the Prefident of this Society ; and although I moft 
cheerfully accept your invitation, with every inclination to aflift, as far 
as my abilities extend, in promoting the laudable views of your aflbeia- 
tion, I muft ftiil retain the confcioufnefs of thofe difqualifications, which 
you have been pleafed to overlook. 

It v^as lately our boaft to poflefs a Prefident, whofe name, talents, 
and charadter, would have been honourable to any inftitution ; it 
is now our misfortune to lament, that Sir William Jones exifts, but 
in the aiFedlions of his friends, and in the efteem, veneration, and 
regret of ail. 

B 2 


I cannot, 
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I cannot, I flatter myfelf, offer a more grateful tribute to the Societc, 
than by making his chara£ier the fubje£t of my firft; addrefs to you j and 
if in the delineation of it, fondnefs or affedlion for the man fhould ap- 
pear blended with my reverence for his genius and abilities, in the fym- 
pathy of your feelings I fhaii find my apology. 

To define with accuracy the variety, value, and extent of his literary 
attainments, requires more learning than I pretend to poffefs, and I 
am therefore to folicit your indulgence for an imperfed Iketch, rather 
than expedl your approbation for a complete defcription of the talents, 
and knowledge, of your late and lamented Prefident. 

I lhall begin with mentioning his wonderful capacity for the acqui- 
fltion of languages, which has never been excelled. In Gree^ and Roman 
literature, his early proficiency was the fubjedt of admiration and ap- 
plaufe } and knowledge, of whatever nature, once obtained by him, was 
ever afterwards progreflive. The more elegant dialeds of modern Europe^ 
the Frmeh the Spanijhf and the Italian^ he fpoke and wrote with the 
greateft fluency and precifion ; and the German and Portuguefe were 
familiar to him. At an early period of life his application to Oriental 
literature commenced j he ffudied the Hebrew with eafe and fuccels, 
and many of the moft learned AJiatkks have the candour to avow, that 
his knowledge of Arahkk and Perjan was as accurate and extend ve as 
their own ; he was alfo converfant in the Turkijb idiom, and the CMne/e 
had even attradled his notice, fo far as to induce him to learn the ra- 
dical charaders of that language, with a view perhaps to farther im- 
provements. It was to be expedted, ^fter his arrival in that he 

would eagerly embrace the opportunity of rnaking himfelf mafter of the 
Sanfcriti and the moft enlightened profeflbrs of the dodtrines of Brahma 
confefs with pride, delight, and iurprife, that his knowledge of their 
facred diaka was moft critically corred and profound. The .Pandits^ 

■ • who 
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who were in the habit of attending him, when I faw them after his 
death, at a public Durbary could neither lurprefs their tears for his lofs, 
nor find terms to exprefs their admiration at the wonderful progrefs he 
had made in their fciences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond year, he had completed his 
Commentaries on the Poetry of the AJiaticksy although a confiderable 
time afterwards elapfed before their publication ; and this work, if no 
other monument of his labours exifted, would at once furnifli proofs of 
his confiimmate ikill in the Oriental diale61:s, of his proficiency in thofe 
of Rome and Greecey of tafte and erudition far beyond his years, and of 
talents and application without example. : 

But the judgement of Sir William Jones was too difcerning to con- 
fider language in any other light than as the key of fcience, and he 
would have delpifed the reputation of a mere linguift. Knowledge ; 
and truth, were the objedl of all his Hudies, and his ambition was to 
be ufeful to mankind ; with thefe views, he extended bis refearches to 
all languages, nations, and times. ' \ ' 

Such were the motives that induced him to propofe to the Govern- 
ment of this country, what he juftly denominated a work of national 
utility and importance, the compilation of a copious digeft of HMu and 
Mabsmmedan Law, from Sanferk and Jrabkk originals, with an ofFer 
of his fervices to fuperintend the compilation, and with a promife to 
tranflate it. He had forefeen, previous to his departure from Europe, 
that without the aid of fuch a work, the wife and benevolent inten- 
tions of the legiflature of Greaf Britain, in leaving, to a certain extent, j 
the natives of thefe provinces in poffeflion of their own laws, could not 
be completely fulfilled j and his experience, after a Ihort refidence in i 
India, confirmed what bis fagacity had anticipated, that without prin- , 
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ciples to refer to, in a language familiar to the judges of the courts, ad* 
judications amongft the natives muft too often be lubjedl to an uncer- 
tain and erroneous expofition, or wilful mifinterpretation of their laws. 

To the fuperintendance of this work, which was immediately un- 
dertaken at his iuggeftion, he alTiduoufly devoted thofe hours which he 
could fpare from his profeffional duties. After tracing the plan of the 
digeft, he preferibed its arrangement and mode of execution, and feledf- 
ed from the moft learned Hindus and Mabommedans fit perfons for the 
talk of compiling it; flattered by his attention, and encouraged by his 
applaufe, the Pandits profecuted their labours with cheerful zeal, to a 
fatisfadlory conclufion. The Molavees have alfo nearly finiihed their 
portion of the work, but we muft ever regret, that the promiled tran- 
flation, as well as the meditated preliminary diflertation, have been 
fruftrated by that decree, which fo often intercepts the performance of 
human purpofes. 

During the courfe of this compilation, and as auxiliary to it, he was 
led to fiudy the works of Menu, reputed by xhe Hindus to be the oldeft, 
and holiefl: of legiflatures ; and finding them to comprize a fyftem of 
religious and civil duties, and of law in all its branches, fo compre- 
henfive and minutely exadl, that it might be confidered as the Inftitutes 
of Hindu Jaw, he prefented a tranflation of them to the Government 
of Bengal. During the lame period, deeming no labour exceffive or 
fuperfluous that tended, in any relpedl, to promote the welfare or hap- 
piiiefs of mankind, he gave the public an Englijh verfion of the Arabick 
text of the SiRAjiYAH, or Mabmmedan Law of Inheritance, with a 
Commentary. He had already publifhed in England, a tranflation of a 
Trad On the lame lubjed, by zxioihov Mahommedan Lawyer, containing, 
as his own words exprefs, “ a lively and elegant epitome of the law of 
Inheritance, according to Zaid.” 


To 



To thefe learned and important works, fo far out of the road of 
amufement, nothing could have engaged his application, but that de- 
fire which he ever profefled, of rendering his knowledge ufeful to his 
nation, and beneficial to the inhabitants of thefe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order of their publication, 
I lhall briefly recapitulate his other perforrmnees in j^atick Litera- 
ture, as far as my knowledge and recolledion of them extend. 

The Vanity and petulance of Anquetil du Perrok, with his il-;- 
liberal fefledlions on fomc of the learned members of the Univerfity of 
extorted from him a letter, in the language, which has 

been admired for accurate criticilm, juft fatire, and elegant compofition. 
A regard for the literary reputation of his country. Induced him to 
tranflate, from a Perjian original into French^ the life of Nadir Shah, 
that it might not be carried out of England, with a refledlion, that no 
perfbn had been found in the Britiffi dominions capable of tranflatiug 
■it. The ftudents of Perjian literature muft ever be grateful to him, 
for a grammar of that language, in which he has ftiown the poffibility 
of combining tafte, and elegance, with the precifion of a grammarian; 
and every admirer of Arabick poetry, muft acknowledge his obligations 
to him, for an EngUJh verflon of the leven celebrated poems, fo well 
known by the name of Moallakat, from the diftindlion to which their 
excellence had entitled them, of being fufpended in the temple of 
Mecca: I ftiould ftarcely think it of .importance to mention, that he 
did not difdain the office of Editor of a Sanferit and Perfmn work, if 
it did not afford me an opportunity of adding, that the latter was 
publifhed at his own expence, and was fold for the benefit of in- 
fbl vent debtors. A firailar application was made of the produce of the 


Of his lighter prod\i£lions, the elegant amufements of his leifurc 
hours, comprehending hymns on the Hindu mythology, poems confin- 
ing chiefly of tranflations from the AJatick languages, and the verfion 
of Sacontala, an ancient Indian drama, it would be unbecoming to 
li^eak in a %le of importance which he did not hirafelf annex to them. 
They fliow the adlivity of a vigorous mind, its fertility, its genius, 
and its tafte. Nor fhail I particularly dwell on the difcourfes addrefled 
to this Society, which we have all perufed or heard, or on the other 
learned and interefting differtations, which form fo large, and valuable 
a portion of the records of our Refeafehes ; let us lament, that the 
fpirit which diftated them is to us extinSl, and that the voice to 
which we liftened with improvement, and rapture, will, be heard by us 
no more. 

But I cannot pafs over a paper, which has fallen into my poflfeflion 
fince his demife, in the hand-writing of Sir William Jones himfelf, 
entitled Desiderata, as more explanatory than any thing I can fay, 
of the comprehenfive views of his enlightened mind. It contains, as 
a perufal of it will fhow, whatever is moft curious, important, and at- 
tainable in the fciences and hiftories of India, Arabia, China, and T ar- 
tery ; fubjeds, which he had already moft amply difeufled in the dif- 
quifitions which he laid before the Society, 

DESIDERATA. 

INDIA. 

1. — The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Puranas, 

2. — A Botanical Defeription of Indian Plants, from the Coftias, See, 

3. — A Grammar of the Sanferit Language, from Panini, &:c. 

4. — A Diiftionary of the Sanferit Language, from thirty-two original 
Vocabularies and Nirudti. 




5. — On the Ancient Mufic of the Indians. 

6. — On the Medical Subftances of India, and the Indian Art of 

Medicine. ^ - - 

7. — On the Philofophy of the Ancient Indians. 

8. — A Tranflation of the Veda. 

9. — On Ancient Indian Geometry, Aftronomy, and Algebra, 

10. -— A Tranflation of the ^ ^ 

1 1 . —A Tranflation of the Mahabbarat and Raraayan. 

1 2. — On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. &c. 

13. — On the Indian Conftellations, with their Mythology, from the 

Puranas. ^ ^ : ^ 

14. ---The Hiftory of India before the Mahommedan conqneft, fi-om 
the Sanfcrit-Caflimir Hiftories. 

ARABIA. ;- ; 

15. — The Hiftory of Arabia before Mahommed. 

16. -— A Tranflation of the Hamafa. 

17. -— A Tranflation of Hariri. 

18. -— A Tranflation of the Facahatul Khulafe. 

- ^ • ;^-of 

■: PERSIA./:; 

19. — The Hiftory of Perfia from Authorities in Sanfcrit, Arabick 

Greek, Turkifh, Perfian, ancient and modern. * 

Firdaufi’s Khofrau nama. 

20. -— The five Poems of Nizami, tranflated in profe. 

A Dictionary of pure Perfian* Jehangire. 

21. — A Tranflation of the Shi-king. 

22. — The text of Can-fu»tfii verbally tranflated. 


tartary. 



, TARTARY. 

23. — A Hiftory of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Moguls atid 
0 th mans, from the Turkifh and Perfian. 


We are not authorifed to conclude, that he had liimfeif formed a 
determination to complete the works which his genius and knowledge 
had thus Iketched } the taflc feems to require a period, beyond the pro- 
bable duration of any human life; but we, who had the happinefs to 
know Sir William Jones, who were witnefles of his indefatigable per- 
feverance ill the purfuit of knowledge, and of his ardour to accomplilh 
whatever he deemed important ; who law the extent of his intelledlual 
powers, his wonderful attainments in literature and fcience, and the 
facility with which all his compofitions were made, cannot doubt, if 
it had pleafed Providence to protradl the date of his exiftence, that 
he would have ably executed much, of what he had fo extenfively 
: planned, / v ; 

I have hitherto principally confined my difcourfe to the purfuits of 
our late Prefident in Oriental literature, which, from their extent, might 
appear to have occupied all his time ; but they neither precluded his 
attention to profeffional ftudies, nor to fcience in general : amongft his 
publications in Europe^ in polite literature, exclufive of various com- 
pofitions in profe and verfe, I find a tranflation of the fpeeches of 
IsjEUS, with a learned comment ; and, in law, an Effey on the Law of 
Bailments : upon the fubjed of this laft work, I cannot deny myfelf the 
gratification of quoting the fentiments of a celebrated hiftorian ; “ Sir 
“ William Jones has given an ingenious and rational eflay on the law 
“ of Bailments. He is perhaps the only lawyer equally converfant with 



the year books of Weftmmjier, the commentaries of Ulpian, the 
“ Attic pleadiiiffs of Isjeus, and the fenteiices of Arabian and Per/ian 
« Cadhis:' 

His profeffional ftudies did not commence before his twenty-fecond 
year, and I have his own authority for aflerting, that the firft book of 
English jiirifprudence which he ever jftudied, was Fortescue’s effay in 
praife of the laws of England. 

Of the ability and confcientious integrity, with which he difcharged 
the fundlions of a Magiftrate, and the duties of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in this fettlement, the public voice and public re- 
gret bear ample and merited teftimony. The fame penetration which 
marked his fcientific relearches, diftinguilhed his legal invelhgations and 
decifions ; and he deemed no inquiries burthenfome, which had for their 
objedl fubftantial juftice under the rules of law. 

His addreffes to the jurors, are not lefs diftinguiflied for philanthropy, 
and liberality of fentiment, than for juft expoftions of the law, per- 
fpicuity, and elegance of didtion ; and his oratory was as captivating as 
his arguments were convincing. 

In an epilogue to his commentaries on AJiatkk poetry, he bids farewell 
to polite literature, without relinquifhing his affedion for it ; and con- 
cludes with an intimation of his intention to ftudy law, expreffed in a 
wifti, which we now know to have been prophetic. 


Mihi fit, oro, non inutilis toga, 

Nec indiferta lingua, nec turpis manus ! 



I have already enumerated attainments and works, which, from their 
diverfity and extent, feem far beyond the capacity of the moft enlarged 
minds ; but the catalogue may yet be augmented. To a proficiency in 
the languages of Greece^ Rome, and j^a, he added the knowledge of the 
phiiofophy of thofe countries, and of every thing curious and valuable 
that had been taught in them. The dodlrines of the 

Lyceum, or the Portico, were not more familiar to him than the tenets 
of the Fedas, the myfticifm of the Sujis, or the religion of the ancient 
Ferjians ; and whilft with a kindred genius he perufed with rapture 
the heroic, lyric, or moral compofitions, of the moft renowned poets of 
Greece, Rome, and j^a, he could turn with equal delight and know- 
ledge, to the fublime fpeculations, or mathematical calculations, of 
Barrow and Newton. With them alfo, he profeffed his convidlion 
of the truth of the C/jri/ikri jellgion, and he juftly deemed it no incoii- 
fiderabJe advantage, that his refearches had corroborated the multiplied 
evidence of revelation, by confirming the Mofaic account of the pri- 
mitive world. We all recoiled, and can refer to, the following fen- 
timents in his eighth anniverfary difcourfe. 

“ Theological inquiries are no part of my prefent fubjed ; but I can- 
“ not refrain from adding, that the colledion of trads, which we call 
» from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently of a di- 
“ vine origin, more true foblimity, more exquifite beauty, purer mo- 
“ rality, more important hiftory, and finer ftrains both of poetry and 
“ eloquence, than could be colleded within the fame compafs from all 
“ other books, that were ever compofed in any age, or in any idiom. 
“ The two parts, of which the Scriptures confift, are conneded by a 
“ chain of compofitions, which bear no refembiance in form or ftyle 
“ to any that can be produced from the ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perjian, 
“ or even Arabian learning \ the antiquity of thofe ccirapofitions no 
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“ man doubts, and the unftrained application of them to events long 
“ fubfequent to their publication, is a folid ground of belief, that they 
“ were genuine predidlions, and confequently infpired.” 

There were in truth few fciences, in which he had not acquired con- 
fiderable proficiency ; in moft, his knowledge was profound. The 
theory of mufic was familiar to him ; nor had he negledled to make 
himfelf acquainted with the interefting difcoveries lately made in chy- 
miftry ; and I have heard him affert, that his admiration of the ftruc- 
ture of the human frame, had induced him to attend for a fcafon to a ' 
courfe of anatomical lectures delivered by his friend, the celebrated 
Hunter. ! 

His lafl and favourite purfjit, wai the £tady o£ which he i 

originally began under the confinement of a fevcre and lingering dif- 
order, which with moft minds, would have proved a difqualification 
from any application. It conftituted the principal amufement of his 
leifure hours. In the arrangements of Linn^us he difcovered fyftem, 
truth, and fcience, which never failed to captivate and engage his at- 
tention ; and from the proofs w'hich he has exhibited of his progrefs in ; 

B&tany, we may conclude that he would have extended the difcoveries I 

in that fcience. The laft compofition which he read in this Society, ^ 

was a defcription of fele61: Indian plants, and I hope his Executors will i 

allow us to fulfil his intention of publifhing it, as a number in our j 
RefearGhes.:j 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous to inquire, by what arts 
or method he was enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge almoft 
univerf'al, and apparently beyond the powers of man, during a life little 
exceeding forty-feveli years. 
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The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were Improved by 
coiillant exercife; and bis memory, by habitual pradlice, had acquired 
a capacity of retaining whatever had once been imprefled upon it. To 
an unextiiiguiOied ardour for univerfal knowledge, he joined a perfe- 
vcrance in the purfuit of it, which fubdued all obftacles j his ftudics 
began with the dawn, and during the intermiffions of profeffional duties, 
were continued throughout the day ; refledtion and meditation ftrength- 
ened and confirmed what induftry and inveftigation had accumulated. 
It was a fixed principle with him, from which he never voluntarily 
deviated, not to be deterred by any difficulties that were furmouutable, 
from profecuting to a fuccefsful termination, what he had once deli- 
berately undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to have enabled him to 
employ his talents fo much to his own and the public advantage, was 
the regular allotment of his time to particular occupations, and a feru- 
pulous adherence to the diftribution which he had fixed ; hence, all his 
ftudies were purfued without interruption or confufion : nor can I here 
omit remarking, what may probably have attraded your obfervation as 
well as mine, the candour and complacency with which he gave his at- 
tention to all perfons, of whatfoever quality, talents, or education ; he 
juftly concluded, that curious or important information, might be 
gained even from the illiterate ; and wherever it was to be obtained, 
he fought and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues of our lamented Prefident, our 
hearts are the beft records; to you, who knew him, it cannot be ne- 
ceffary for me to expatiate on the independance of his integrity, his 
humanity, probity, or benevolence, which every living creature par- 
ticipated ; on the affability of his converfatlon and manners, or his 
modeft unaffumiiig deportment: nor need- I remark, that he was 

totally 
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totally free from pedantry, as well as from arrogance and felf-fuffi- 
ciency, which fometimes accompany and dilgrace the greatcft abilities ; 
his prefence was the delight of every fociety, which his converfa- 
tion exhilarated and improved | and the public have not only to lament 
the lofs of his talents and abilities, but that of his example. 

To him, as the founder of our Inftitution, and whilfl he lived, its firmeft 
fupport, our reverence is more particularly due; intruded, animated, 
and encouraged by him, genius was called forth into exertion, and 
modeft merit was excited to diftingnifh itfelf. Anxious for the reputa- 
tion of the Society, he was indefatigable in his own endeavours to 
promote it, whilfl: he cheerfully affifted thofe of others. In lofing 
him, we have not only been deprived of our brightefl: ornament, but 
of a guide and patron, on whole inftrudions, judgment, and candour, 
we could implicitly rely. 

But it will, I trufl:, be long, very long, before the remembrance of 
his virtues, his genius, and abilities, lofe that influence over, the mem- 
bers of this Society, which his living example had maintained; and 
if previous to his demile he had been alked, by what poflhumous 
honours or attentions we could heft Ihow our relpedl for his me- 
mory? I may venture to aflert he would have replied, “ By exerting 
“yourfelves to fupport the credit of the Society;” applying to it, per- 
haps, the dying wilh of father Paul, “ efto perpetua !” 

In this with we muU all concur, and with it, I clofe this addrefs 
to you. . 
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VV HEN I was at fea laft Auguft, on my voyage to this country, 
which I had long and ardently defired to vifiti I found one evening, 
on infpedling the obfervations of the day, that India lay before us, and 
'Perjia on our left, whilfl a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our 
Rern. A fituation fo pleafing in itfelf, and to me fo new, could not 
fail to awaken a train of reflexions in a mind, which had early been 
accuftomed to contemplate with delight the eventful hiftories and 
agreeable fiXions of this eaftern world. It gave me inexpreflible plea- 

lure 
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lure to find myfelf in the midft of fo noble an “'amphitheatre, almoft 
encircled by the vaft regions of Afm, which has ever been efteemed 
the nurfe of fciences, the inventrcfs of delightful and ufeful arts, the 
fceiie of glorious adlbns, fertile in the produdfions of human genius, 
abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely diverfified in the forms of 
religion and government, in the laws, manners, cuftoms, and lan- 
guages, as well as in the features and complexions, of men. I could 
not help remarking, how important and extenfive a field was yet un- 
explored, and how many fblid advantages unimproved ; and when I 
confidered, with pain, that, in this fludluating, imperfedf, and limited 
condition of life, fuch inquiries and improvements could only be made 
by the united efforts of many, who are not eafily brought, without 
feme }3refling inducement or ftrong impulfe, to converge in a common 
point, I confoled rnyfelf with a hope, founded on opinions which it 
might have the appearance "of fiattCry" to mention, that, if in any 
country or community, fuch an union could be effe<Sed, it was among 
my countrymen in Bengal^ with fome of whom 1 already had, and 
with moft was defirous of having, the pleafure of being intimately 
acquainted. 

You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even anticipated a 
declaration of ,my wifhes, by your alacrity in laying the foundation of 
a fociety for inquiring into the hiftory and antiquities, the natural 
produdlions, arts, feiences, and literature of ^a. I may confidently 
foretel, that an inftitution fo likely to afford entertainment, and con- 
vey knowledge, to mankind, will advance to maturity by .flow* yet 
certain, degrees; as the Royal Society, which at firft was only a 
meeting of a few literary friends at Oxjyi^ rofc gradually to that 
Iplendid zenith, at which a Halley was their fecretary, and a Newton 
their prefident. 

Although 
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Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order to enfure our fuc- 
cefs and permanence, we muft keep a middle courfe between a languid 
remiffnefs, and an over zealous aftivity, and that the tree, which you 
have aufpicioufly planted, will produce fairer bloflbms, and more ex- 
quifite fruit, if it be not at firft expofed to too great a glare of fun- 
fhine, yet I take the liberty of fubmitting to your confideration a few 
general ideas on the plan of our fociety ; affuring you, that, whether 
you rejedt or approve them, your corredlion will give me both pleaiure 
and inftrudtion, as your flattering attentions have already conferred on 
me the high eft honour. 

It is your deftgn, I conceive, to take an ample Ipace for your learned | 
inveftigations, bounding them only by the geographical limits of ; 
fo that, conCider'mg as. a centre, and turning your eyes in 

idea to the North, you have on your right, many important kingdoms 
in the Eaftern peninfula, the ancient and wonderful empire of Chha 
with all her Tartarian dependencies, and that of Japans with the 
clufter of precious iftands, in which many fingular curiofities have too 
long been concealed : before you lies that prodigious chain of moun- 
tains, which formerly perhaps were a barrier againft the violence of 
the fea, and beyond them the very interefting country of Tihet^ and 
the vaft regions of Tartary, from which, as from the Trojan horfe of - 

the poets, have iffued lb many confummate warriors, whofe domain | 

has extended at leaft from the banks of the lUJfus to the mouths of the 
Ganges: on your left are the beautiful and celebrated provinces of Iran 
or Perfia, the unmeaftiredf and perhaps unmeafurable deferts of Ara- \ 

bia, and the once fiourilhing kingdom of Yemen, with the pleaftnt ifles ' 

that the Arabs have fubdued or colonized ; and farther weftward, the \ 

AJiatick dominions of the Turkijh fultans, whofe moon feems approach- 
ing rapidly to its wane. — By this great circumference, the field of your 
ulefnl refearches will be inclofedj but, fince Egypt had unqueftionably 
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ail old connexion with this country, if not with China, fincc the lan- 
guage and literature of the Abyffinians bear a manifeft affinity to thole 
of Afta, fince the Arabian arms prevailed along the African coafl: of 
the Mediterranean, atid even eredted a powerful dynafty on the conti- 
nent of Europe, you may not be difplealed occafiohally to follow the 
ftreams of Afatick learning a little beyond its natural boundary ; and, 
if it be necelfary or convenient, that a Ihort name or epithet be given 
to our fociety, in order to diflinguilh it in the world, that of AJiatick 
appears both claffical and proper, whether we confiider the place or 
the objedl of the inftitution, and preferable to Oriental, which is in 
truth a word merely relative, and, though commonly ufed in Europe, 
conveys no very diftindl idea. 

Jf now it be alked, what are the intended objedls of our inquiries 
wnthin thefe fpacious limits, we anfwer, MAN and NATURE ; 
whatever is performed by the one, or produced by the other. Human 
knowledge has been elegantly analyfed according to the three great 
faculties of the mind, memory, reafon, and imagination, which we con- 
ftantly find employed in arranging and retaining, comparing and dif- 
tinguilhing, combining and diverfifying, the ideas, which we receive 
through our fenfes, or acquire by reflexion ; hence the three main 
branches of learning are hiftory, fcience, and art : the firfl: comprehends 
either an account of natural produ6lions, or the genuine records of 
empires and Rates ; the fecond embraces the whole circle of pure and 
mixed mathematicks, together with ethicks and law, as far as they 
depend on the reafoning faculty ; and the third includes all the beauties 
of imagery and the charms of inyention, difplayed in modulated lan- 
guage, or reprefented by colour, figure, or fopnd. 

Agreeably to this analyfis, you will invcftigate whatever is rare in 
the llupendous fabrick of nature, will correOt the geography of A/ia 
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bj new obfervations and difcoveries; will trace the annals, and even 
traditions, of thofe nations, who from time to time have peopled or 
defolated it ; and will bring to light their various forms of government, 
with their inftitutions civil and religious ; you will examine their im- 
provements and methods in arithmetick and geometry, in trigonometry, 
menfuration, mechanicks, opticks, aftronomy, and general phyficks ; 
their ly-ftems of morality, grammar, rhetorick, and dialedick ; their 
ikill in chirurgery and medicine, and their advancement, whatever it 
may be, in anatomy^ and chymiftry. To this you will add refearches 
into their agriculture, manufadures, trade; and, whilft you inquire 
with pleafure into their mufick, architedlure, painting, and poetry, 
will not negledl thofe inferiour arts, by which the comforts and even 
elegances of focial life arc fupplied or improved. You may obferve, 
that I have omitted their languages^ the diverfity and difficulty of 
which are a fad obftacle to the progrefs of ufeful knowledge ; but I 
have ever confidered languages as the mere inftrumeuts of real learn- 
ing, and think them improperly confounded with learning itfelf : the 
attainment of them is, however, indifpeniably neceflary ; and if to the 
Per/mn^ Armenian^ Turhjh^ and Arabick, could be added not only the 
Sanferii, the treafures of which we may now hope to fee unlocked, but 
even the Chinefe^ Tartarian, Japanefe, and the various inlular dialecSls, 
an immenfe mine would then be open, in which we might labour 
with equal delight and advantage. 

Having fubmitted to you thefe imperfeft thoughts on the limits and 
ehjeSis of our future fociety, I requeft your permiffion to add a few 
hints on the of it in its prefent immature Rate. 

Lucian begins one of his ifetirical pieces againft hiftorians, with 
** declaring that the only true propofition in his work was, that it ihould 
contain nothing true ; and perhaps it may be advifable at hrft, in 
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order to prevent any difference of fentiment on particular points not 
immediately before us, to eftablifh but one rule, namely, to have no 
rules at all. This only I mean, that, in the infancy of any fociety, 
there ought to be no confinement, no trouble, no expenfe, no uane- 
ceffary formality. Let us, if you pleale, for the prefent, have weekly 
evening meetings in this hall, for the purpofe of hearing original 
papers read oix fiich fubjedls, as fall within the circle of our inquiries. 
Let all curious and learned men be invited to fend their tradis to our 
fecretary, for which they ought immediately to^ receive our thanks ; 
and if, towards the end of each year, we Ihould be fupplied with a 
fufficiency of valuable materials to fill a volume, let us prefent our 
JJiatkk mifcellany to the literary world, who have derived fo much 
pleafiire and information from the agreeable work of Kesmpfer, than 
which we can fcarce propofe a better model, that they will accept 
with eagernefs any frelh entertainmeat of the &roe kind. You will 
not perhaps be difpofed to admit mere tranflations of confidcrable 
length, except of fuch unpublifhed eflays or treatifes as may be tranf- 
mitted to us by native authors j but, whether you will enrol as mem- 
bers any number of learned natives, you will hereafter decide, with 
many other queftions as they happen to arife ; and you will think, I 
prefume, that all queftions Ihould be decided on a ballot, by a majority 
of two thirds, and that nine members fliould be requifite to conftitute 
a board for fuch decifions. Thefe points, however, and all others I 
fubmit entirely, gentlemen, to your determination, having neither wifli 
nor pretenfion to claim any more than my fiugle right of fuffrage. 
One thing only, as effential to your dignity, I recommend with' ear- 
neftnejfs, on no account to admit a new member, who has not expreffed 
a voluntary defire to become fo j and in that cafe, you will not require, 
1 fuppofe, any other qualification than a love of knowledge, and a zeal 
for the promotion of it. 
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Your inftitution, I am perfuaded, will ripen of itfelf, and your 
meetings will be amply fupplied with interefting and amufing papers, 
as foot! as the objefl: of your inquiries fhall be generally known. 
There are, it may not be delicate to name them, but there are many, 
from whofe important ftudies I cannot but conceive high expedlations ; 
and, as far as mere labour will avail, I fincerely promife, that, if in 
my allotted fjjhere of jurifprudence, or in any intellectual excurfion, 
that I may have leifure to make, I fhould be fo fortunate as to colleft, 
by accident, either fruits 0% flowers, which may feem valuable or 
pleafing, I fliall offer my humble Nezr to your fociety with as much 
refpeilful zeal as to the greatefl: potentate on earth. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 34 FEBRUARY, 1785, 

. BT : 

The PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, ^ ^ ^ ^ / Z • ' 

aF the Deity of the Hmdus, by whom all their juft requefts are be- 
lieved to be granted with Angular indulgence, had propoftd laft year 
to gratify my warmeft whhes, I could have defired nothing more ar- 
dently than the fucceft of your inftitution ; becaufe I can defire nothing 
in preference to the general good, which your plan feems calculated 
to promote, by bringing to light many ufcfiil and interefting tradls, 
which, being too Ihort for feparate publication, might lie many years 
concealed, or, perhaps, irrecoverably perilfh : my wilhes are accoin- 
plifhed, without an invocation to G a'madhe'nu; and your Society, 
having already paffed its infant ftate, is advancing to maturity with 
every mark of a healthy and robuft conftitution. When I refledl, in- 
deed, on the variety of fubjedls, which have been difcuffed before you, 
concerning the hiftory, laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of 
I am unable to decide whether my pleafure or my furprife be the 
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greater ; for I will not diflemble, that your progrefs has far exceeded 
my expeftations j and, though we muft ferioufly deplore the iols of 
thofe excellent men, nyho have lately departed from this Capital, yet 
there is a proipecS ftiil of large contributions to your flock of Afiatkk 
learning, which, 1 am perfuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Benares has enabled me to affure you, that many of your 
members, who refule at a diftance, employ a part of their leifure in 
preparing additions to your archives ; and, unlefs I am too fanguiae, 
you will foon receive light from them on feveral topicks entirely new 
in the republick of letters. 

It was principally with a defign to open fources of fuch information, 
that I long had meditated an expedition up the Ganges during the fuf- 
penfion of my bufinefs ; but, although I had the fatisfaclion of vifiting 
two ancient feats of Hindu fbperftition and literature, yet, illnefs hav- 
ing detained me a confiderable time in the way, it was not in my 
power to continue in them long enough to purfue my inquiries j and I 
left them, as ^neas is feigned to have left the fhades, when his 
guide made him recolledl ih fwift flight of irremeable time, with a 
curiofity raifed to the height, and a regret not eafy to be deferibed. 

Whoever travels in Aflot efpecially if he be converfant with the 
literature of the countries through which he paffes, muft naturally re- 
marlt the fuperiority of European talents : the obfervation, indeed, is 
at leaft as old as Alexandee ; and, though we cannot agree with the 
fage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, that “the Aflaticks are born to 
be flaves,” yet the Athenian pitt feems perfe^lly iii the right, when he 
reprefents as a fovereign aisd •Afla'u& her Handmaid: 

but, if the miftrefs be tranfcendently majeftick, it cannot be denied 
that the attendant has many beauties, and fome advantages peculiar to 
herfeif. The ancients were accuftomed to pronounce panegyricks on 

their 
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their own countrymen at the expenfe of all other nations, with a po- 
litical view, perhaps, of ftimulating them by praile, and exciting them 
to ftill greater exertions; but fuch arts are here unneceffary; nor 
would they, indeed, become a fociety, who feek nothing but truth 
unadorned by rhetorick ; and, although we muft be confcious of our 
fuperior advancement in all kinds of ufeful knowledge, yet we ought 
not therefore to contemn the people of AJia, from whofe refearches 
into nature, works of art, and inventions of fancy, many valuable 
hints may be derived for our own improvement and advantage. If 
that, indeed, were not the principal objedl of your inftitution, little 
elfe could arife from it but the mere gratification of curiofity ; and I 
Ihould not receive fo much delight from the humble fhare, which you 
have allowed me to take, in promoting it. 

To form an exadl parallel between the works and a(Sion3 of the 
W cflcrn and Eaftern worlds, would require a trafi; of no inconfiderable 
length ; but we may decide on the w'hole, that reafon and tafte are 
the grand prerogatives of European minds, while the AJiaikh have 
foared to loftier heights in the iphere of imagination, |The civil hif- 
tory of their vaft empires, and of India in particular, muft be highly 
interefting to our common country ; but we have a ftill nearer intereft 
in knowing all former modes of ruling tbefe inejiimabk provinces^ on 
the profperity of which lb much of our national welfare, and individual 
benefit, feems to depend. A Tamvit& geograpbicai knowledge, not only 
of Bengal and Babary but, for evident reafons, of all the kingdoms bsr-^ 
dering on them, is clofely coanedled with an account of their many 
revolutions: but the produdtions of theft: territories, elpecially 

in the vegetable and mineral lyftems, are momentous objedls of refearch 
to an imperialy but, which is a chara^ler of equal dignity, ^ mm- 
mercialy people. 

E 2 
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If Boimy may be defcribed by metaphors drawn from the fclence 
itfelf, we may juftly pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants, 
their clqffh, orders, kinds, and /peeks, to be its Jkwers, which can 
only produce fruk by an application of that knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to dkt, by which difeafes may be avoided, and to 
medicine, by which they may be remedied: for the improvement of 
the laft mentioned art, than which none furely can be more beneficial 
to mankind, the virtues oi minerals alfo Ihould be accurately known. 
So highly has medical fkill been prized by the ancient Indians, that 
one of the fourteen Retna’s, or precious tbings, which their Gods are 
believed to have produced by churning the ocean with the mountain 
Mandara, was a learned pi^cian. What their old books contain on 
this fubjedl, we ought certainly to difeover, and that without lofs of 
time ; left the venerable but ab/lrufe language, in which they are 
compofed, fliould ceafe to' be perfdSly intelligible, even to the heft 
educated natives, through a want of powerful invitation to ftudy it. 

/ Beenier, who was himfelf of the Faculty, mentions approved medical 
books in Sanferk,^ and cites a few aphorifras, which appear judicious and 
rational ; but we can expedl nothing fo important from the works of 
Hindu or Mujelman phyficians, as the knowledge, which experience muft 
have given them, of Jimple medicines. I have feen an Indian prefcrip- 
tion of ffty/our, and another of fxty-Jix, ingredients ; but fuch com- 
pofitions are always to be fulpedied, fince the effefl; of one ingredient 
may deftroy that of another; and it were better to find certain ac- 
counts of a fmgle leaf or berry, than to be acquainted with the moft 
elaborate compounds, unlefs they too have been proved by a multitude 
of fuccefsM experiments. The noble deobftruent oil, ;®ttra<Scd from 
the Eranda nut, the whole family of ihComparable Ilo- 

machick root from Columho, the .fine .aftriiigent ridicuioufly called 
fapan earth, but in truth produced by the decoi^ion of an Indian plant, 
have long been ufed in AJiai and who can foretel what glorious dif- 

coveries 
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coveries of other oils, roots, and ialutary juices, may be made by your 
fociety ? If it be doubtful whether the Peruvian bark be alwap effi- 
cacious in this country, its place may, perhaps, be fupplied by fome 
indigenous vegetable equally antifeptick, and more congenial to the 
climate. Whether any treatifes on Agriculture have been written by 
experienced natives of thefe provinces, I am not yet informed ; but 
iince the court of Spain expert to find ufeful remarks in an Arabick 
tra£i: preferved in the E/curial^ on the cultivation of land in that kingdom^ 
we fhould inquire for fimilar compofitions, and examine the contents 
of fuch as we can procure. 

The fublime fcience of Chymiftry, which I was on the point of 
calling divine j muft be added, as a key to the richefi: treafuries of na- 
ture; and it is impossible to forefe# how greatly it hiay improve our 
manufaBureSy efpecially if it can fix thofe brilliant dyes, which want 
nothing of perfedl beauty but a longer continuance of their fplendour ; 
or how far it may lead to new methods of fluxing and compounding me- 
tals, which the Indians, as well as the Chinefe, are thought to have 
pradifed in higher perfe 61 ion than ourfelves. 

In thofe elegant arts, which arc called fine and liberal, though Of lefs 
general utility than the labours of the mechanick, it is really wonderful 
how much a fingle nation has excelled the whole world t I, mean the 
ancient Greeks, whole Sculpture, of which we have exquifite remains 
both on gems and in marble, no modern tool can . equal j whofe Archi- 
teBure we can only imitate at a fervile diftance, but are unable to 
make one addition to it, without deftroying its graceful firapHcityj 
whofe. ftili delights us in youth, and amufes us at a maturer 

age j and of whole Painting and Mufick we have the concurrent rela- 
tions of fb many grave authors, that it would be ftraiige incredulity' to 
doubt their excellence. Painting, as an art belonging to. the. powers 
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of the imagination, or what is commonly called Genius^ ajjpears to be 
yet in its infancy among the people of the Eaft : but the Hindtt fyflera 
of tnujick has, I believe, been formed on truer principles tlian our 
own; and all the Ikill of the native compofers is direded to the 
great objed of their art, the natural expreffion of frong paffions, to 
which melody, indeed, is often facrificed; though fome of their tunes 
are pkafing even to an European ear. Nearly the fame may be truly 
afferted of the Arabian or Perfan fyftera ; and, by a corred explana- 
tion of the befl: books on that fubjed, much of the old Grecian theory 
may probably be recovered. 

The poetical works of the Arabs and Perjians, which differ fur- 
prifingly in their ftyle and form, are here pretty generally known ; 
and, though taffes, concerning which there can be no dlfputing, are 
divided in regard to their racri^ yet we may iafely fay of them, what 
^Abulfazl pronounces of the Mahabbarat, that, “although they 
1 “ abound with extravagant images and deferiptions, they are in the 
“ higheft degree Hitertaining and inffrudive," Poets of the greatefl: 
genius, Pindar, jEschylus, Dante, Petearca, Shakespear, 
Spenser, have raoft abounded in images not far from the brink of 
abfurdity; but, if their luxuriant fancies, or thoie of Abulola, Fir- 
dausi, Niza''mi, were pruned away at the hazard of their ftrength 
and majeffy, we ftiould lofe rnany pleafures by the amputation. If 
we may form a juft opinion of the Sanferif poetry from the fpecimens 
already exhibited, (though we can only judge perfediy by confulting the 
originals), we cannot but thirft for the whole work of Vya'sa, with 
which a member of our fociety, whofe prefenee deters-me from faying 
more of him, will in due ‘time gratify the pabMck. The poetry of 
Matburk, which is the ParnaJJim land of the Hindus, has a foftcr and 
left elevated ftraia; but, fince the inhahitants of the diftrids near 
Agra, and principally of the Duab, are faid to furpafs all other Indians 
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in eloquence, and to have corapoled many agreeable tales and love- 
ibngs, which are ffcill extant, the BbdJ&J, or vernacular idiom of Vrajuf 
in which they are written, fhould not be negledled. No Ipecimens of 
genuine Oratory can be expedted from nations, among whom the form 
of government precludes even the idea of popular eloquence i hut tht 
art of writing, in elegant and modulated periods, has been cultivated 
in Afia from the earlieft ages : the Fe'dd’sy as well as the Alcorany are 
written in meafured profe ; and the coropofitions of Isocrates are 
not more highly poliflied than thofe of the beft Arabian and Berjian J 
authors. - 

Of the and architedlure there are yet many noble j 

remains in Bahavy and fbme in the vicinity of MaUa-, nor am I nn- | 
willing to believe, that even thofe itiins,^ of Svhich you will, I trufe^ be \ 
prefented with corredl delineations, may furnilh our own architefis ! 
with new ideas of beauty and lublimity. 

' 5 - ' ■ 

Permit me now to add a few words on the Saencesy properly fe 
named ; in which it muft be admitted, that the AJiaticksy if com- 
pared with our Weftern nations, are mere children. One of the moft 
fagacious men in this age, who continues, T hope, to improve and 
adorn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in ray hearing, that, “ if 
“ Ne%vton had flourilhed in ancient Greeccy he would have been 
** worfhipped as a divinity:’’ bow zeaioufly then would he be adored 
in Hindujlany if his incomparable writings could be read and compre- 
hended by the Pandits Of Cajhmir or Benares / I have feen a mathema- 
tical book in Sanferit of the higheft antiquity ; but foon perceived from 
the diagrams, that it contained only Ample elements : there may, in*' 
deed, have been, in the favourable atmolphere of j^Uy ibpae diligent 
obfervers of the celeftial bodies, and fiich obfervatiohs, as ate fe- ^ 
corded, fhould indifputably be made publickj but let uS not exped 

any- 
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any new methods, or the aiialylis of new curves^ from the geometricians 
of Iran, Turkt^afif or I/idia, Could the works of Aschimedes, the 
NE\>i^TON of Skify, be reflored to their genuine purity by the hcJp of 
Amhick verfiotis, we might then have reafon to triumph 0!i the fuccefs 
of our fcientifical inquiries ; or could the fucceflive improvements and 
various rules of Algibra be traced through Arabian channels, to which 
Cardan boafted that he had accefs, the modern Hiftory of Mathma~ 
ticks would receive confiderable illuftration. 

The Jurifprudence of the Hindus and Mufelmms will produce more 
immediate advantage ; and, if fome ftandard kw-traSis were accu- 
rately tranflated from the Sanfcrk and Arabick, we might hope in time 
to fee fo complete a Digcfl: of Indian Laws, that all difputes among > 
the natives might be decided without uncertainty^ which is in'' 
truth a difgrace, though fatiricltily calkd a ghry^ to the forenfick 
;ic&eew V 

All thefe objects of inquiry muft appear to you, Gentlemen, in fo 
Arong a light, that bare intimations of them will be fufiicient ; nor is 
it necelTary to make ufe of emulation as an incentive to an ardent pur- 
fuit of them : yet I cannot forbear exprefling a wifh, that the adivity 
of the French in the fame purfuits may not be fuperior to ours, and 
that the refearches of M. Sonneiat, whom the court of Verjailles 
employed for feven years in thefe climates, merely to colled Inch ma- 
terials as we are feeking, may kindle, inftead of abating, our own 
curiofity and zeal. If you^affent, as I flatter myfelf you .dosf to 
thefe opinions, you wiU alfo. concur in promo^ng the objed of 
them ; and a few ideas having prefchted .^liialetve^ to tny mind, I 
preflime to lay them before you. With an entire fubmiflion to your 
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No contributions, except thofe of the literary kind, will be requifite 
for the fupport of the fbciety ; but, if each of us were occafionally to 
contribute a fucciiift defcription of fuch manufcripts as he had perufed 
or infpedled, with their dates and the names of their owners, and to 
propofe for folution iuch quejiions as had occurred to him concerning 
Afiatick Art, Science, and Hiftory, natural or civil, we fhould poffefs 
without labour, and almoft by imperceptible degrees, a fuller catalogue 
of Oriental books, than has hitherto been exhibited, and our corre- 
Ipondents would be apprifed of thofe points, to which we chiefly diredl 
our inveftigations. Much may, I am confident, be expedled from the 
communications of learned natives^ whether lawyers, phyficians, or 
private fcholars, who would eagerly, on the firfl: invitation, fend us 
their Mekdmdt and Rifdlabs on a variety of fubjedls ; fome for the fake 
of advancing general knowledge, but mofl: of them from a defire, 
neither uncommon nor unreafonable, of attradling notice, and recom- 
mending themfelves to favour. With a view to avail ourfelves of this 
diipofition, and to bring their latent fcience under our inipedion, it 
might be advifable to print and circulate a fhort memorial, in Rerjian 
and Htndiy fetting forth, in a ftyle accommodated to their own habits 
and prejudices, the defign of our inftitution ; nor would it be impofiible 
hereafter, to give a medal annually, with infcriptions, in Perjian on 
one fide, and on the reverfe in as the prize of merit, to the 

writer of the bejft eflay or diflertation. To inftrud others is the pre- 
fcribed duty of learned Brahmans ^ and, if they be men of fubftance, 
without reward ; but they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of difeindion ; mA Mahomedans have not only the permifiion, 
but the pofitive command, of their law-giver, to Jearch fir learning 
even in the remoteji parts of the globe. It were luperfluous to fuggefe, 
with how much corrednefe and facility their compofitions might be 
tranflated for our ufe, fince their languages are now more generally 

vojL. I. - F 


and perfedly underftood than they have ever been by any nation oi 
Europe. 

I have detained you, I fear, too long by this add refs, though it ha-, 
been my endeavour to reconcile comprehenlivenefs with brevity: the 
fubjedls, which I have lightly Iketched, would be found, if minutely 
examined, to be inexhauftible ; and, lince no limits can be fet to 
your refcarches but the boundaries of ji/m itlelf, 1 may not impro- 
perly conclude with wilhitig for your ibciety, what the Commentator 
on the Laws, prays for the conftitution, of our country, that it ma\ 

BE PERPETUAL. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 3 FEBRUARY, 1786. 


The president. 



In the former difcourfes, which I had the honour of addreffing to 
you. Gentlemen, on the injiitution and objeBs of our Society, I con- 
fined myfelf purpofely to general topicks ; giving in the firft a diftant 
profpedl of the vaft career, on which we were entering, and, in the 
fecond, exhibiting a more diiFufe, but ftill fuperficial, Iketch of the 
various difcoveries in Hiftory, Science, and Art, which we might juftly 
expedl from our inquiries into the literature of Afid. I now propofe 
to fillup that outline fb comprehenfively as to omit nothing effential, 
yet fb concsiely as to avoid being tedious ; and, if the ftate of my 
health fhall futFer me to continue long enough in this climate, it is my 
defign, with your perraiffion, to prepare for our annual meetings a 
ftries of Ihort diflertations, unconnedled in their titles and fiibjedls, 
but all tending to a common point of no finall importance in the pur- 
fiiit of interefting truths. 


Of 


20 the third discourse. 

Of all the works, which have been publi/hed in our own age, or, 
perhaps, in any other, on the Hiftory of the Ancient World, and tbe 
frj! population of ibis habitabk gkbt^ that of Mr. Jacob Bryant, whom 
I name with reverence and affefltioa, has the heft claim to the prailc 
of deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new theories happily illuf- 
trated by an affemblage of numberlefs converging rays from a moft ex- 
tenfive circumference: it falls, nevertheiefs, as every human work 
muft fall, fhort of perfection ; and the leaft fatisfadlory part of it 
feems to be that, which relates to the derivation of words from Afmtkk 
languages. Etymology has, no doubt, fbme uft in hiftorical re- 
iearches; but it is a medium of proof Ib very fallacious, that, where 
it elucidates one fa6t, it obfeures a thoufand, and more frequently bor- 
ders on the ridiculous, than leads to any foiid concluilon ; it rarely 
carries with it any internal power of couvidion from a refemblance 
of founds or fimiiarity of letters ; yet often, where it is wholly un- 
affifted by thofe advantages, it may be indifputably proved by mtrin- 
fek evidence. We know at ptferhrij that both fix and hyo^ by the 
nature of two feyeral dialeds, are derived from fiius', that umk comes 
from ofvust and f ranger from extra j that jour is deducible, through 
the Italian f from dies ; and rqffigml from iufeima, or the fnger in groves ; 
that feiuro, icureuU^ and fqmrrei are compounded of two Greek words 
deferiptive of the animal j which etymologies, though they could not 
have been demonftrated b priori, might forve to confirm, if any 
fuch confinmtkm were necelfary, the proems of a connedion between, 
the members of one great Empire ; but, when we derive our hanger, or 
Jbort pendent Jmord, from the Ferfan, becaufe ignorant travellers thus 
mis-fpell the word kbanjar, which in truth means a different weapon, 
Qr jandakwod from the Greek, becaufo we fiippofc, that Jandals were 
fometimes made of k, we gain no ground in proving the affinity of 
nations, and only weaken arguments, which might otherwife be 
firmly fupported. That Cu's then, ^ or, as it certainly is written in 
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one ancient dialed, Cu't, and in others, probably, Ca's, enters into 
the compofition of many proper names, we may very reafonably be- 
lieve ; and that Algeziras takes its name from the Arabick word for 
an ifiani, cannot be doubted ; but, when we are told from Ettropet 
that places and provinces in India were clearly denominated from 
thofe words, we cannot but oblerve, in the firft inftance, that the 
town, in which we now are affembled, is properly written and pro- 
nounced Caikdta j that both Cdti and Cut unqueftionably mean places 
of Jirength, or, in general, any mclqfures% and that Gujarh is at leaft 
as remote from fezirab in found, as it is in fituation. 

Another exception (and a third could hardly be difeovered 1:^ any 
candid criticifm) to th^ Anal^is of Ancknt Pathology ^ is, that the 
method of reafoning and arrangemanl-of adopts 'in, that learned 

work arc not quite agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly fntbetkali 
and, though Jynihefis may be the better mode in pure Jcience^ where 
the principles are undeniable, yet it feems left calculated to give com- 
plete fatisfaSion in hijlorkal difquifitions, where every poftulatum will 
perhaps be refufed, and every definition controverted : this may foem 
a flight objefhon, but the fubjeil is in itfelf fo intcreftiog, and the full 
conviftion of all reafonable men fo defirable, that it may not be lolli 
labour to difeuft the fame or a fimilar theory in a method; purely ana- 
lytical, and, after beginning with fa<£ls of general: notoriety or undif- 
puted evidence, to inveftigate fuch truths, as are at firft unknown or 
very imperfectly difcerned. 

The fve principal nations, who have in different ages divided 
among themfelves, as a kind of inheritance, the vaft continent of Afa^ 
with the many iflands depending on it, are the Indians, the Chimf-t 
the Tartars, the Arabs, and the Ferfans : vobo .they feverally ^ere*, 
whence, and they came, where xhoy now are fettled, 

advantage 
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advantage a more pcrfed knowledge of them all may bring to oui 
European world, will be fhovvn, 1 trull, in dillindl effiiys; the laft 
of which will dcmonllratc the connexion or diverhty between them, 
and iblvc the great problem, whether they had any common origin, 
and w hether that origin was the fame, which we generally aferibe 
to them. 

I begin with India, not becaufc I find reafon to believe it the true 
centre of population or of knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country, 
which we now inhabit, and from which wc may beft fiirvey the re- 
gions around us ; as, in popular language, we fpeak of the rifmg fun, 
and of his progrefs through the Zodiack, although it had long ago been 
imagined, and is now demonftrated, that he is himfelf the centre of 
our planetary T ftem. Let me here premife, that, in all thefe inquiries 
concerning the hiftory of I fhali copfine my rcfcarchcs down- 

wards to the Mohammedan conquefts at the beginning of the eieventh 
century, but extend them upwards, as high as poffible, to the 
eariieft authentick records of the human Ipecies. 

India then, on its mofl: enlarged fcak, in which the ancients appear 
to have underftood it, oomprifes an area of near degrees on each 
fide, including a fpace almofl; as large as all Europe ; being divided on 
the weft from Perjia by the Arachofan mountains, limited on the eaft by 
Hxe Chimfe pajtt of the farther penmfula, confined on the north by the 
wilds of Tartary, and extending to the fouth as far as the ifles of fava* 
This trapezium, therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills eA Potyid 
or Tibet, the beautiful valley ; of and all the; domains of the 

old Indofcytbians, the countries of Idipil zmi Bntdnt, Cimrhp or j^m, 
together with Siam, Am, Paean, and the bordering kingdoms, as far 
as the China of the Hindus or Sin of the Arabian Geographers ; * not to 
mention the whole weftern peninftila with the celebrated ifland of 

Sinhaia, 
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SmBak) or Lion-tike men, at its fouthern extremity. By India, in 
fliort, I mean, that whole extent of country, in which the primitive 
religion and languages of the Hindus prevail at this day with more 
or lefs of their ancient purity, and in which the Ndgart letters are 
ftill ufed with more or lefs deviation from their original form. 

The Hindus themfelves believe their own country, to which they 
give the vain epithets of Meibyama or Central, and Punyabhkmi, or the 
Land of Virtues, to have been the portion of Bhaeat, one of nine 
brothers, whofe father had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying to the north, and, to the 
weft, thofe of Vindbya, allb Vindian by the Greeks ^ beyond 

which the Sindbu runs in fcveral branches to the lea, and meets it 
nearly oppohte to the point of leat of their 

Shepherd God : in the fouth-eajl they place the great river Saravatya ; 
by which they probably mean that of Ava, called alio Airdvati in 
part of its courfe, and giving perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of 
Sahara. This domain of Bharat, they confider as the middle of the 
yambudwipa, which the Tibetians alfo call the Land of Zambu ; and 
the appellation is extremely remarkable; for Jambu is the Sanfcrit 
name of a delicate fruit called Jaman by the Mujelmans, and by us 
rofe-applei but the largeft and richeft fort is named Amrita, ox Im- 
mortal', and the Mythologifts of Tibet apply the fame word to a ce- 
leftial tree bearing dmbrofal fruit, and adjoining to four vaft rocks, 
from which as many facred rivers derive their feveral ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfive tradl are dfefcribed by Mr. LoEn 
with great exaftnefs, and with a pidlurefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language : “ A people, fays he, prefented theiiifelves to mine 
“ eyes, clothed in linen garments fomewhat low defcending, of a 
■“ gefture and garb, as I may fay^ maidenly and well nigh effeminate, 

“ of 
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“ of a countenance fhy and fomewhat eftranged, yet fmiling out a 
“ glozed and baflifui familiarity.” Mr. Orme, the Hiilorian of Imirih 
who unites an exquifite tafte for every fine art with an accurate knou'- 
iedge of Ajlatkk manners, obferves, in his elegant preliminary Differ- 
tation, that this “ country has been inhabited from the earlieft an- 
“ tiquity by a people, who have no refemblance, either in their figure 
or manners, with any of the nations contiguous to them,” and that, 
“ although conquerors have eftabliflied themfelves at different times 
in different parts of India^ yet the original inhabitants have loft very 
little of their origiital chara6:er,” The ancients, in fad, give a de- 
Icription of them, which our early travellers confirmed, and our own 
peribnal knowledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will perceive from 
a paffage in the Geographical Poem of Dionysius, which the Analyft 
of Ancient Mythology has tranflated with great fpirit : 

“ To th’ eaft a lovely country wide extends, 

“ India, whofe borders the wide ocean bounds; ' 

“ On this the fun, new rifmg from the main. 

Smiles pleas’d, and ftieds his early orient beam. 

“ Th’ inhabitants are fwart, and in their locks 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

** Various their fundions; fome the rock explore, 

“ And from the mine extrad the latent gold j 
Some labour at the woof with cunning Ikill, 

“ And manufadure linen ; others fliape 
“ And polifti iv’ry with the niceft: care ; 

“ Many retire to rivers ihoalj, and plunge ' 

“ To feek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

“ Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jalper’s found 
** Green, but diaphanous ; the topaz too 
Of ray lerene and pleafing ; lafl: of all 
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“ The lovely amethyft, in which combine 
All the mild lhades of purple. The rich foil, 

“ Waflh’d by a thoufand rivers, from all (ides 
“ Pours on the natives wealth without control.” 

Their fources of wealth are ftill abundant even after fo many revolu- 
tions and conquefts ; in their manufadures of cotton they ilill forpais all 
the world i and their features have, moft probably, remained unaltered 
fince the time of Dionysixjs ; nor can we reafonably doubt, how dege- 
nerate and abafed fo ever the Hindus may now appear, that in fome early 
age they were fplendid in arts and arms, happy in government, wife in 
legiflation, and eminent in various knowledge : '|but, fince their civil 
hiftory beyond the middle of the nmteenit& 'cQni^ry from ihs prefent 
time, is involved m, a. ^pply^zf^ 

general media of fatisfying our curiofity concerning it ; namely, jfirfo, 
their Languages and Letters % fecondly, their Philofophy and Religion ; 
thirdly, the a£lual remains of their old Sculpture ArchiteBure i 
and fourthly, the written memorials of their Sciences and Arts. 

I. It is much to be lamented, that neither the Greeks^ who attended 
Alexander into India^ nor thofe who were long cqnnedted with 
it under the BaSirian Princes, have left us any means of knowing with 
accuracy, what vernacular languages they fopnd on their arrival in 
this Empire. The Mohammedans^ we know, heard the people of proper 
Hindufian, or India on a limited fcale, fpeaking z Bhdjhd, or living 
tongue of a very iiogular conftrudion, the pureft dialeil of which 
was current in the diftri<51:s round Agra, and chiefly on the poetical 
ground of Madhurd\ and this is commonly called the idiom of Vraja. 
Five words in fix, perhaps, of this language were derived from foe 
Sanfcrit, in which books of religion and fcience were comjpofod, 
and which appears to have been formed by an exquifite grammatical 

VOL. I. G arrangement. 
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arrangement^ as the name itfelf implies, from fome unpolifhed idiom ; 
but the bafis of the Hindufidm, particularly the inflexions and regimen 
of verbs, differed as widely from both thole tongues, as Arabkk differs 
from Per/san, or German from Greek, Now the general effed of con- 
queft is to leave the current language of the conquered people un- 
changed, or very little altered, in its ground- work, but to blend with 
it a confidcrable number of exotick names both for things and for 
adions j as it has happened in every country, that I can recoiled, 
where the conquerors have not preferved their own tongue unmixed 
with that of the natives, like the Turks in Greece^ and the Saxms in 
Britain j and this analogy might induce us to believe, that the pure 
EinSi whether of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper 
India, into which the Sanferit was introduced by conquerors from other 
kingdoms in fome very remote age j for we cannot doubt that the 
language of the Fi0s was ufai in the great extent of country, which 
has before been delineated, as long as dbe religion of Brahma has 
prev^led. in it. 

The Smferit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
ftrudure j more perfed than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, 
and more exquifitely refined than either, yet bearing to both of them a 
ftronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, 
than could poffibly have been produced by accident; fo ftrong indeed, 
that no philologer could examine them all three, without believing 
them to have fprung from fome common fource* which, perhaps, no 
longer exifts : there is a limilar reafon, though not quite fo forcible, .. 
for fuppofing that both .^o.'Gathkk and the Celtkh, though blended 
with a very different idiom, had the fame origin with the Sanferit i 
and the old P erf an might be added to the fame family, if this were 
the place for difeuffing any queftion concerning the antiquities of 
Perfa, ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 
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The cbaraBerSt in which the languages of India were originally 
written, are called Ndgari, from Nagara, a City, with the word Deva 
Sometimes prefixed', becaufe they are believed to have been taught by 
the Divinity himfelf, who prefcribed the artificial order of them in a 
voice from heaven. Theie letters, with no greater variation in their 
form by the change of ftraight lines to curves, or converfely, than the 
Cufick alphabet has received in its way to India, are ftill adopted in 
more than twenty kingdoms and ftates, fi-om the borders of Cajhgar 
and Khoten, to Rama's bridge, and from the Sindhu to the river of Siam j 
nor can I help believing, although the polifiied and Qlepait Ddoandgari 
- may not be fo ancient as the monumental charadters in the caverns of 

Jarafandha, that the fquare Chaldaick letters, in which moft 
books are copied, were originally the fame* or derived from the fame 
prototype, both with the Indian sAi. the Pbe~> 

nician, from which the Greek and Roman alphabets were formed by 
various changes and inverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be little 
doubt ; and the infcriptions at Candrah, of which you now poflefs a mofl 
accurate copy, feem to be compounded of Ndgari and Ethiopick letters, 

, which bear a clofe relation to each other, both in the mode of writing 

from the left hand, and in the fingular manner of connoding the 
vowels with the confonants. Thefe remarks may favour an opinion 
entertained by many, that all the fymbols o£ found, which at firfi, 
probably, were only rude outlines of the different organs of fpeech, had 
a common origin : the fymbols of ideas, now ufed in China and Japan, 
and formerlyj perhaps, - in and Mexico, are quite of a diftind 

« nature; but it is v6ry remarkable, -that the order of founds in the 

Cbinefe grammars correfponds nearly with that obferved in Hibet, and 
hardly differs jfrom that, which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
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II, Of the Indim Religion and Philofophy, I fliall here fay but little ; 
becaufe a full account of each would require a feparate volume : it will 
be fufficient in this differtation to affume, what might be proved beyond 
controverfy, that we now live among the adorers of thofe very deities, 
who were worlhipped under different names in old Greece and Italy , and 
among the profeffors of thofe philofbphical tenets, which the lonkk and 
Attick writers illuftrated with all the beauties of their melodious 
language. On one hand we fee the trident of Neptuxe, the eagle 
of Jupiter, the fatyrs of Bacchus, the bow of Cupid, and the 
chariot of the ^un i on another we hear the cymbals of Rhea, the fongs 
of the and the paftoral tales of Apollo Nomius. In more*^-, 

retired feenes, in groves, and in feminaries of learning, we may per- 
ceive the Brahmans and the Sarmanes, mentioned by Clemens, dif- 
puting in the forms of iogickf or difcourling on the vanity of human 
enjoyments, on the imiiidrtality of the foul* her emanation flom the 
eternal mind, her debafement, wanderings, and final union with her 
fource. The Jix philofophical fchools, whofe principles are explained 
in the Derfana Sdfira, comprife all the metaphyficks of the old Aca- 
demy, the Stoa, the Lyceum', nor is it poffible to read the Vedanta, or 
the many fine compofitions in ilkftration of it, without believing, tliat 
Pythagoras and Plato derived their fublime theories from the 
fame fountain with the fages of India. The Scythian and Hyperborean # 
dodrineS and mythology may aifo be traced in every part of thefe eaftern 
regions ; nor can we doubt, that Won or OOen, whofe religion, as 
the northern hiftorians admit, was introduced into ScandinaAa by a 
foreign race, was the fame with Buddh, whofe rites were^, probably 
imported into India nearly at the fame time, thoughyfecetved niuch, 
laterUy'the who foftenhis hake-ipfpivFO',.-’' 

This may be a proper place to afeertaia an important point in the 
Chronology of the Hindus', for the priefts of Buddha left in Tibet 
: and 
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and China the precife epoch of his appearance, real or imagined, in 
this Empire ; and their information, which had been preferved in 
writing, was compared by the Chrifiian Miffionaries and fcholars with 
our own era. Couplet, De Guignes, Giorgi, and Bailly, differ 
a little in their accounts of this epoch, but that of Couplet feems the 
moft correft ; on taking, however, the medium of the four feveral 
dates, we may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great incarnation 
of Vishnu, in thej^ear one thoufand and before the birth of 

Christ, or tnoo thoufand /even hundred and ninety -nine years ago. Now 
the Cdjhmirianst who boaft of his defcent in their kingdom, affert that 
he appeared on earth about two centuries after; Crishna tht Indian 
Apollo, who took fo decided a part in the war of the Mahdbharat % 
and, if an Etymologift were to fuppofe, that the Athenians had em- 
belliflied their poetical hiftory of jEAND ioi^’s earjpmlfion aiid the reftor- 
ation of iEoEUS with tht Afatick tale of the Pa'ndus and Yud- 
HisHTiR, neither of which words they could have articulated, I 
fhould not haftily deride his conjecture : certain it is, that Pdndumandel 
is called by the Greeks the country of Band ion. ] We have, there- 
fore, determined another interefting epoch, by fixing the age of 
Crishna near the three thoufandth year from the prefent timej and, 
as the three firft Avatars, or defcents of Vishnu, relate no lefs clearly 
to an Univerfal Deluge, in which eight perfons only Were faved, than 
the fourth and ffth do to the punijbment of impiety- mA the humiliation of 
the proudi we may for the prefent affume, that the fecond, or fiver, 
age of the Hindus fiibfequent to the difperfion from Babel -, fo 
that we have only a dark interval of about a thoufand years, which 
were employed in the fettlement of nations, the foundation of Hates or 
empires, and the cultivation of civil foeiety. The great incarnate 
'••ds of this intermediate age are both named Ra'ma but with dif- 
ferent epithets one of whom bears a wonderful refemblahce .to*the 
Indian Bacchus, and his wars are the fubjed of feveral heroic^; poem^^ 

^ He 
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He is reprefented as a defcendent from Su'rya, or the Son, as the 
hufcand of Si'ta', and the fon of a princefs named Cau'selya': 
it is very remarkable, that the Peruvians^ whofe Incas boafted of the 
fame defeent, ftyled their greateft feftival Ramajitoa ; whence we may 
fuppofe, that South America w^as peopled by the fame race, who im- 
ported into the fartheft parts of AJia the rites and fabulous hiftory of 
Ra'ma. Thcfe rites and this hiflory are extremely curious; and," 
although I cannot believe with Newton, that, ancient mytliology 
was nothing but hiftorical truth in a poetical drefs, nor, with Bacon, 
that it confifted folely of moral and metaphyfical allegories, nor with 
Bryant, that all the heathen divinities are only different attributes 
and reprefentations of the Sun or of deccafed progenitors, but conceive 
that the whole fyftem of religious fables rofe, like the Niki from fe- 
veral diftinft fources, yet I cannot but agree, that one great fpring 
and fountoin of aB idolatry in the four J|uarter5 of the globe was the 
veneration paid by men to the vaft body of fire, which “ looks from 
his foie dominion like the God of this world and another, the im- 
moderate refped ihown to the memory of powerful or virtuous an- 
ceftors, efpecially the founders of kingdoms, legiflators, and warriors, 
of whom the Bun or the Mmn were wildly fuppofed to be the parents. 

III. The remains of arcMteSiure and fculpture in India, which I # 
mention here as mere monuments of antiquity, not as fpecimens of 
ancient art, feem to prove an early connedion , between this country 
zti6. Africa : the pymaids of Egypt, the coloflal ftatues deferibed by 
Pausanias and others, tj^ fphinx, and the Hermes Cants,- which 
laft hears a great refembknee] to the Vardbdvatdr, or the incarnation 
of Vishnu in the form of a Boar', indicate the llyle and mythology of 
the fame indefatigable workmen, who formed the vaft excavations of 
Cdnirab, the various temples and images of Buddha, and the idols, 
which are continually dug up at Gayd, or in its vicinity. The letters 
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on many of thofe monuments appear, as I have before intimated, partly 
of Indian-, and partly of Abyffinian or Ethiopkk, origin ; and all thefe 
indubitable fadts may induce no ill-grounded opinion, that Ethiopia 
and Hindujtdn were peopled or colonized by the fame extraordinary 
race } in confirmation of which, it may be added, that the moun- 
taineers of Bengal and Bahdr can hardly be diftinguiihed in fome of 
their features, particularly their lips and nofes, from the modern Ahyf- 
Jinians, whoin Ah abs cdB the children of Cu'sh: and the ancient 

Hindzis, according to Strabo, differed in nothing from the Africans, 
but in the ftraitnefs and finoothnefs of their hair, while that of the 
others was crilp or woolly; a difference proceeding chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, from the refpedlive humidity or drynefs of their atmofpheres ; 
hence the people who received the firjl light qf the .rifing fiti, according 
to the limited knowledge of the ancients j are faid by Apuleius to be 
the Aru zxiA Ethiopians, by which he clearly meant certain nations of 
India ; where we frequently fee figures of Buddha with curled hair 
apparently defigned for a reprefentation of it in its natural flate. 

IV, It is unfortunate, that the Bilpi Sqfira, or colleBlon of ireatifes on 
Arts and ManufaUures\ which mufl: have contained a treafure of ufe- 
ful information on dying, painting, and metallurgy, has been fo long 
* negleded, that few, if any, traces of it are to be found; but the 
labours of the Indian loom and needle have been univerfally celebrated; 
and fne linen is not improbably fuppofed to have been called Sindon, 
from the. name of the river near which it was wrought in the higheft 
perfedion : the people' of Colchis were alfo famed for this manufadure, 
and the Egyptians yet more, as we learn from feveral paffages in 
fcripture, and particularly from a beautiful chapter in Ezekiax con- 
taining the moftauthentick delineation of ancient commerce, of which 
I"yre had been the principal mart. Silk was fabricated immemofially 
hy th.e, Indians, though commonly afcribed to the people of Shrka or 
, > ■ Tanciit, 
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Tmditt among whom probably the word which the Greeks ap- 
plied to the ///i’-Wijm, fignided j a fenfe, which it now bears in 
Tibet. That the Hindus were in early ages a commercia/ people, wc 
have many reaibns to believe j and in the firft of their I'acred law-trads, 
which they fuppofe to have been revealed by Memo many millkns of 
years ago, we find a curious palTage on the legal intereji of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with an exception in regard 
to adventures at Jea ; an exception, which the fenfe of mankind ap- 
proves, and which commerce abfolutely requires, thdhgh it was not 
'before the reign of Charles -1. that our own jurifprudence fully ad- 
mitted it in refped of maritime contrads. 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the Indians were the wifeft 
of nations ; and hi moral wifdom, they were certainly eminent : their 
Niti Sifira^ ox Syjiem of Ethicksy is yet preferved, and the Fables of 
ViSHNUSERMAN, whom WC ridiculoufly call PUpay, are the moft beau- 
tiful, if not the moft ancient, collection of apologues in the world : 
they were firft tranflated from the Sanferity in the Jixth century, by the 
order of Buzerchumihr, or Bright as the Suny the chief phyfician 
and afterwards Vezir of the great Anu'shireva'n, and are extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages; but their original 
title is Hitdpadefay or Amicable InjlruUim j and, as the very exiftence 
of Esop, whom the Arabs believe to ha:ve been an AbyJJiniany appears 
rather doubtful, I am not difinclincd to fuppofe, that the firft moral 
fablesy which appeared in Europey were of Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

Th& Hindus are faid to have boaftedof inventions, all of which, " 
indeed, are admirable, the method of inftruCting by apologues, the 
decimal fcak adopted now by all civilized nations, and the game of 
Chefs, on which they have fome curious treatifes; but, if their numer- 
ous works on Grammar, Logick* Rhetorick, Mufick, all which are 
■■■■'■ ' extant 
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extant and acceffible, were explained in fome language generally known, 
it would be found, that they had yet higher pretenfions to the praife 
of a fertile and inventive genius. Their lighter Poems are lively and 
elegant ■, their Epick, magnificent and fublime in the highefi: degree } 
their Parana’s comprife a feries of mythological Hiftories in blank 
verfe from the Creation to the fuppofed incarnation of Buddhaj and 
their Vidas, as far as we can judge from that compendium of them, 
which is called XJpaniJhat, abound with noble fpeculations in metaphy- 
ficfcs, and fine liifcourfes on the being and attributes of Ood. Their 
mod: ancient medical book, entitled Chereca, is believed to be the 
work of Siva j for each of the divinities in their Hriai has at lead one 
f acred corapofition afcribed to him j but, as to mere human works on 
H^iory and Geography, thcptigh they are laid to be extant in Qajhmir, 
it has not been yet in my power to procure them. What their ajiro^ 
nomical and mathematical writings contain, will not, I trull, remain 
long a fecret : they are eafily procured, and their importance cannot 
be doubted. The Philofopher, whofe works are faid to include a 
fyftem of the univerfe founded on the principle of AttraBion and the 
Central pofition of the fiin, is named Yavan Acha^'rya, becaufe he 
had travelled, we are told, into Ionia: if this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe, who converled with Pythagoras this at lead is 
undeniable, that a book on adronomy in Sanjcrit he&rs the title of 
Yatoana Jatica, which may fignify the Ionic SeSl j nor is it improbable, 
that the names of the planets and Zodiacal dars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, but which we find in the olded Indian re- 
cords, were originally deviled by the fame ingenious and enterprizing 
race, from whom both Greece md India wcro peopled j the race, who, 
as Dionysius defcribes them, 

* fird aflayed the deep, 

* And wafted merchandize to coads unknown, 

H ‘ Thofe, 
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‘ Thofe, who digefted firil the Harry choir, 

‘ Their motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names.’ 

Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus, which it would re- 
quire %'olumes to expand and illuftrate, this is the refuk : that they 
had an immemorial athnity with the old Perjians, Eihkpmns, and 
Egyptians, the Phenicians, Creeks, and Pufeans, the Scythians or Gotks, 
and Ccits, the Cbkefe, Japanefe, and Peruvians j whence, as no rcafon 
appears for believing, that they were a colony from any one of thofe 
nations, or any of thofe nations from them, we may fiirly conclude 
that they all proceeded from fome central country, , to inveftigate which 
will be the objedl of my future Difeourfes ; and I have a fanguine hope, 
that your colledlions during the prefent year will bring to light many 
ufcful difeoveries} although the departure for Europe of a very in- 
genious member, who firft opened the ineftimable mine of Sanferit 
literature, will oftai deprive us of accurate and folid information con- 
cerning the languages and antiquities of India. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 15 FEBRUARY, 1787. 


The PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, O;:; ; . ; 

I HAD the honour laft year of opening to you my intention, to dif- 
courfe at our annual meetings on the Jhe principal nations, who have 
peopled the continent and iflands of JJta-, fo as to trace, by an hifto- 
rical and philological analyfis, the number of ancient ftems, from 
which thofe five branches have feverally fprung, and the central region, 
from which they appear to have proceeded : you may> therefore, expedb, 
that, having fubmitted to your confideration a few general remarks on 
the old inhabitants of India, I fihould now offer my fentiments on fome 
other nation, who, from a fimilarity of language, religion, arts, and 
manners, may be fuppofed to have had an early connection with the 
Hindus', but, fince we find fome AJiatick nations totally diffimilar to 
thei^ in all or mofi: of thofe particulars, and fince the difference will 
ftrike you more forcibly by an immediate and clofe comparifon, I defign 
at prefent to give a fhort account of a wonderful people, who feem in 
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every refped fo ftrongly contrafted to the original natives of this coun- 
try, that they miift have been for ages a diftinft and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe difcouries, I corifidered India on its largcft 
fcale, defcribing it as lying between Perjia and China, Tartary and 
Java j and, for the fame purpofe, I now apply the name of Arabia, 
as the Arabian Geographers often apply it, to that extenfive Peninfula, 
which the Red Sea divides from Africa, the great Ajfyrian river from 
Iran, and of which the Erythrean Sea waftics the bafe ; without ex- 
cluding any part of its weftern fide, which would be completely mari- 
time, if no ifthmus intervened htVwte.nikt Mediterranean, and the Sea 
of Kolzm : that country in fhort I call Arabia, in which the Arabkk 
language and letters, or fuch as have a near affinity to them, have been 
immemorially current. 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vafl: ocean, or at leafi: by a 
broad bay, could hardly have been connected in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had been confiderably im- 
proved : yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen were both com- 
mercial nations in a very early age, they were probably the firft inilru- 
ments of conveying to the weftern world the gold, ivory, and perfumes 
I of India, as well as the fragrant wood, called dlluwaa in Arabkk and 
! aguru in Sanfcrit, which grows in the greatefi: perfection in Anam or 
j Cachincbina. It is poffible too, that a part of the Arabian Idolatry 
might have been derived from the fame fo'urce with that of the Hindus ; 
but fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as partial and accidental 
only ; nor am I more convinced, than I was fifteen years ago, when 
I took the liberty to animadvert oa a paflage in the Hiftory of Prince 
Eantemir, that the Turks have any Juft reafon for holding the 
coaft of Yemen to be a part of India, afid calling its inhabitants Yeibw 
Indians, , . . ‘ 
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The Arabs have never been entirely fubdued j nor has any impreffion 
been made on them, except on their borders j where, indeed, the 
Phenkkns, Perfmns, Ethiopians^ Egyptians, and, in modern times, the 
Otbman Tartars, have feverally acquired fettlements i but, with thefe 
exceptions, the natives of Hejaz and Yemen have preferved for ages the 
foie dominion of their deferts and paftures, their mountains and fertile 
valleys: thus, apart from the reft of mankind, this extraordinary peo- 
ple have retained their primitive manners and language, features and 
charader, as long and as remarkably as the Hindus themfelves. All 
the genuine of whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, 

whom I faw in the ifle of Hinzudn, whither many had come from 
Majkat for the purpofe of trade, and thofe of Hejhz, whom I have 
met in Bengal, form a ftrikyg contrail to the Hindu inhabitants of thefe 
provinces:* their eyes are full of vivacity, their ipeech Voluble and arti- 
culate, their deportment manly and dignified, their apprehenfion quick, 
their minds always prefent and attentive ■, with a fpirit of independence 
appearing in the countenances even of the lowefl: among them. Men 
will always differ in their ideas of civilization, each meafuring it by 
the habits and prejudices of- his own country but, if courtefy and ur- 
banity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the pradlice of exalted 
virtues be a jufler meafure of perfed: fbciety,iwe have certain proof, 
that the people of Arabia, both, on plains and in cities, in republican 
and monarchical flates, were eminently civilized for many ages before 
their conqueft of Perjia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient Hiflory of tliis majeftick race 
fhould be as little known in detaO before the time of Dhi Pezen, as j 
that of the Hindus before Vkramdditya for, although the vafl hillo- 
rical work of Alnuwairl, and the Muriijuldhabab, or Golden Meadows, 
of AlmaJUusB, contain chapters on the kings of Himyar, Ghq0ny]Md 
Hirab, with Ms of them, and /ketches of their feveral re%ns, and 

although 
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although Genealogical Tables, from which chronology might be better 
afcertained, are prefixed to many compofitions of the old Arabian 
Poets, yet moft manufcripts are fo incorred, and fo many contradidions 
are found in the bell of them, that we can fcarce lean upon tradition 
with fecurity, and mlill have recourfe to the fame media for invefti- 
gating the hiftory of the Arabs, that I before adopted in regard to that 
of the Indians j namely, their language, letters, and religion, their an- 
cient monuments, and the certain remains of their arts on each of 
which heads I llaall touch very concifely, having premifed, tliat my 
obfervations will in general be confined to the flate of Arabia before 
that fingular revolution, at the beginning of the feventh century, the 
efFeds of which we feel at this day from the Pyrenean mountains 
and the Danube, to the farthefi parts of the Indian Empire, and even 
.to the Eallern Illandr. 

* 1. For the knowledge, which any European, who pleafes, may at- 
tain of the Arabian language, we are principally indebted to the 
univerfity of Leyden •, for, though feveral Italians have afliduoufly la- 
boured in the fame wide field, yet the fruit of their labours has been 
rendered almoft ufelefs by more commodious and more accurate works 
printed in Holland i and, though Pocock certainly accomplifiied much, 
and u'as able to accomplifli any thing, yet the Academical eafe, which 
he enjoyed, and his theological, purfuifs, induced him to leave unfinifhed 
the valuable work of Maiddm, which he had prepared for publica- 
tion •, nor, even if that rich mine of Arabian Philology had feen the 
light, would it have borne any comparifon with the fifty differ tat ions 
of Hariri, which the firfi Albert Schulte.ns tranflated anff ex- 
plained, though he fent abroad but few of them, and has left his 
worthy grandfon, from whom perhaps alfo may be expelled, 

the honour of publiiliing the reft : but the palm of glory in this 
branch of literature is due to Golius, whofe works are equally 
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profound and elegant j fo perfpicuous in method, .that they may always 
be confulted without fatigue, and read without languor, yet fo abundant 
in matter, that any man, who fliall begin with his noble edition of the 
Grammar compiled by his mallter Erpenius, and proceed, with the 
help of his incomparable didtionary, to ftudy his Hiftory of Tamiir by ' 
Ibni Arahjbdh, and fhall make himfelf complete mailer of that fublime 
work, will underfland the learned Arabick better than the deepell 
fchoJar at Conjiantinople or at Mecca. The Arabick language, there- 
fore, is almoll wholly in our power ; and, as it is unqueftionably one 
of the moil ancient in the world, fo it yields to none ever fpoken by • 
mortals in the number of its words and the preciiioft of its phrafes j 
but it is equally true and wonderful, that Jt bears not the leail refem- 
blance, either in words or the ftrucflure of them, to the Sanfcrit, or 
great parent of the dialedls of which diilimilafity I will men« 

tion two remarkable inilances : the Sanfcrit, like the Greeks Per^an, 
and German, delights in compounds, but, in a much higher degree, t 
and indeed to fuch excefs, that I could produce words of more than : 
twenty fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by which the buffoon 
in Aristophanes defcribes a feail, but wdth perfedl ferioufnefs, on' 
the moil folemn occaiions, aiid in the moil elegant works j while the 
Arabick, on the other hand,' and all its iiiler dialefe, abhor the com- 
poiition of words, and invariably exprefs very complex ideas by cir- 
cumlocution; fo that, if a compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the Arabian Peninfula, (zenmerdah for inilance, which 
occurs in the Hamdfaf\j it may at once be pronounced an exotick. 
Again; it is the genius of the- and other languages of the! 
fame ilock, that the roots bf verbs be almoil univerfally biliteral, fo ' 
that jlve and twenty hundred fuch roots rriight be formed by the com- 
poiition of the fifty Indian letters ; but the Arabick roots areas univer- 
fally /r/Zr>pr<?/,'fo' that the compofition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters 
would give near two and twenty thoufand elements of the language : and 

this 
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this will demonftrate the furprifing extent of it j for, although great 
numbers of its roots are confefl'edly loft, and fome, perh'^s, were 
never in ufe, yet, if we fuppofe ten thoufand of them (without 
reckoning quadrilkerak) to exift, and each of them to admit only 
variations, one with another, in forming derhathe muns^ even then a 
Arabkk didtionary ought to contain fifty thoufand words, each 
of which may receive a multitude of changes by the rules of grammar. 
The derivatives in Smfcrit are confiderably more numerous : but a 
farther comparifon between the two languages is here unneceflaryj 
jSnce, in whatever light we view them, they feem totally diftind, and 
muft have been invented by two different races of men j nor do I re- 
coiled a fingle word in common between them, except Siiruj, the 
plural of Siraj, meaning both a lamp and the fun, the Sanfent name of 
which is, in Bengal, pronounced Surjai and even this refcmblance 
maybe purely accidental. We,may eafily believe with the Hindus, 
that mt even Indra himfelf and hk heavenly bands, much lefs any 
mortal, ever comprehended in his mind fuch an ocean of words as their 
Jacred language contains, and with the Arabs, that no man uninfpired 
was ever a complete mafter of Arabkk: in fad no perfon, I believe, 
now living in Europe or can read wdthout ftudy an hundred 

couplets together in any colledion of ancient Arabian poems j and 
we are told, that the great author of the Kdmus learned by accident 
from the mouth of a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning of 
three: words, which he had long fought in vain from grammarians, 
and from books, of the higheft reputation. It is by approximation 
alone, that a knowledge of thefe two venerable languages can be ac- 
quired j and, with moderate attention, enough of them both maybe 
known, to delight and inftrud us in an infinite degree : I conclude this 
head with remarking, that the nature of the Ethiopkk dialed feems to 
prove an early eftablilhment of the Arabt m part of Ethiopia, from 
which they were afterwards expelled, and attacked even in their own 

country 
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country by the Abyjjinmnst who had been invited over as auxiliaries 
againft the tyrant of Yemen about a century before the birth of Mu- 
hammed. 

Of the charaders, in which the old compofitions of Arabia were 
written, we know but little j except that the Koran originally appeared 
in thofe of Cufaht from which the modern Arabian letters, with all 
their elegant variations, were derived, and which unqueftionably had 
a common origin with the Hebrem or Chaldaick j but, as to the Himya- 
rick letters, or thofe which we fee mentioned by the name of Almufnad, 
we are ftill in total darknefs j the traveller Niebuhr having been un- 
fortunately prevented from viliting feme ancient monuments in Yemen, 
which are faid to have infcriptions on them; if thofe letters bear a 
ftrong refemblance to the Ndg&A, and if a Itory current in India be 
true, that Ibme Hindu merchants heard the Sanfcrit language fpoken in 
Arabia the Happy,- we might be confirmed in our opinion, that an in- ‘ 
tercourfe formerly fubfifted between the two nations of oppofite coafts, 
but ihould have no reafon to believe, that they fprang from the fame 
immediate flock. The firfl fyllable of Hamyar, as many Europeans write 
it, might perhaps induce an Etymologifl to derive the Arabs of Yemen 
from the great anceflor of the Indians-, but we mufl obferve, that 
Himyar is the proper appellation of thofe Arabs j and many reafons 
concur to prove, that the word is purely Arabick : the fimilarity of 
fome proper names on the borders of India to thofe of Arabia, as the 
river Arabius, a place called Araba, a people named Aribes or Arabics, 
and another called Sabai, is indeed remarkable, and may hereafter fur- 
nifh me with obfervations of fome importance, but not at all incon- 
fiflent with my prefent ideas. 

TL It is generally afferted, that the old religion of the was 

entirely Sabian but I can offer fo little accurate information cbncern- 

:K;dvybf I . 
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ing the Sabkn faith, or even the meaning of the word, that I dare not 
yet fpeak on the fubjed: with confidence. This at lead is certain, that 
the people of Yeimn very foon fell into the common, hut fatal, errour 
of adoring the Sun and the Firmament; for even the third in defeein 
from Yoktan, who was confequently as old as Nahor, took the 
fiirname of Abdushams, or Servant cf the Sun , and his family, we 
are affured, paid particular honours to that luminary : other trilus 
worlhipped the planets and fixed liars; but the religion of tiic paet^ 
at lead feems to have been pure Theifm ; and this we know with cer- 
tainty, becaufc we have Arabum verfes of unfufpeded antiquit)', which 
cotuain pious and elevated fentiments on the goodnefs and jullice, the 
power and omniprefence, of Allah, or the God* If an inilrip- 
tion, faid to have been found on marble in Yemen, be authentick, titc 
ancient inhabitants of that country preferved the religion of Eblr, and 
protcfled a belief in mimdm and a future Jiate, 

■'■■■■''/hi'-'"'' „ y 

Wc are alfo told* that a ftrong refemblance may be found between 
the religions of the pagan Arabs and the Hindus ; but, though this may 
be true, yet an agreement in worlhipping the fun and liars will not prove 
an affinity between the two nations: the powers of God reprefented as 
female deities, the adoration of Jiones, and the name of the Idol Wudd, 
may lead us indeed to fufpeil, that fonie of the Hindu fuperllitions had 
found their way into Arabia i and, though wc have no traces in Ara^ 
bian Hiftory of fuch a conqueror or legiflator as tlie great Sesac, who 
is faii to have raifed pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of the 
Ganges, yet, fince we know, that Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, 
whomifuppofe to be Woden, fince Buddha was not a native of 
India, and fince the age of Sesac perfedly agrees with that of Sa'cya, 
we may form a plaufible conjedlure, that they were in fiufl the lame 
perfon, who travelled eaftward from Ethiopia, either as a warrioiir or 
as a lawgiver, about a thoufand years before Christ, and whofe rites 



we now fee extended as fiir as the country of Nifonj or, as the Chineje 
call it, yapucn, both words hgnifying the R^ng Sun. Sa'cya may 
be derived from a word meaning power, or from another denoting 
vegetable food i fo that this epithet will not determine, whether he was 
a hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buddha, or wife, may induce us 
to believe, that he was rather a benefador, than a deftroyer, of his 
fpecies : if his religion, however, was really introduced into any part 
of Arabia, it could not have been general in that country j and we 
may fafeiy pronounce, that before the Mohammedan revolution, the 
noble and learned were Theifts, but that a ftiipid idolatry pre- 

vailed among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of any Philofophy 
but Ethicksi and even thesir fy^€;m of morals* generops and enlarged as 
it feems to have been in the minds of a few illuftrious chieftains, was 
on the whole miferably depraved for a century at lead: before Muham- 
3UED : the diftinguillring virtues, which they boalledof inculcating and 
pradiiing, were a contempt of riches and even of death ; but, in the 
age of the Seven Poets, their liberality had deviated into mad profufion, 
their courage into ferocity, and their patience into an obifinate fpirit 
of encountering fruitlefs dangers ; but I forbear to expatiate on the i 
manners of the Arabs m that age, becaufe the poems, entitled Almodl- \ 

kbit, which have appeared in our own language, exhibit an exad ; 

pidure of their virtues and their vices, their wifdom and their folly j : 

and fliow what may be conftantly expeded from men of open hearts 
and boiling paflions, with no law to control, and little religion to re- 
train, them. " . ; 

HI. Few' monuments of antiquity are preferved in Arabia, and of thofe 
few the bed; accounts are very uncertain j but we are affured, that in- 
fcriptions on rocks apd mountains are flill feen in various parts of the 

12 Peninfulaj 
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Peninfula ; whicli, if they are in any known language, and if correft 
copies of them can be procured, may be decyphered by eafy and in- 
fallible rules. 

The firil Albert Schultens has preferred in his Ancient Memo- 
rials of Arabia^ the moft pleafing of all his works, two little poems in 
an elegiack ftrain, which are faid to have been found, about the middle 
of the feventh century, on fome fragments of ruined edifices in Hadra^ 
mitt near Aden^znA are fuppofed to be of an indefinite, but very remote, 
age. It may naturally be afked: In what charaders were they written? 
Who decyphered them ? Why were not the original letters preferved 
in the book, where the verfes are cited ? What became of the marbles, 
which Abdurrahman, then governor of Temen, moft probably fent to the 
Khalifah at Bagdad? If they be genuine, they prove the people of 
Temen to have been * herdfinca and warriours, inhabiting a fertile and 

* well- watered country full of game, and near a fine fea abounding with 

* fifli, under a monarchical government, and drefled in green filk or 

* vefts of needlework,’ either of their own manufitdure or imported 
from India, The meafure of thefe verfes is perfedly regular, and the 
dialed undiftinguifliable, at leaft by me, from that of Kuraijh j fo that, 
if the Arabian writers were much addided to literary impoftures, I 
fhould ftrongly fufped them to be modern compofitions on the infta- 
bility of human greatnefs, and the confequences of irreligion, illuftrated 
by the example of the Himyarkk princes $ and the fame may be fuf- 
peded of the firft poem quoted by Schultens, which he afcribes to 
an in the age of Solomon. ■ 

The fuppofed houfes of the people called Tkamudzxe alfo ftill to be 
feen in excavations of rocks j and, in the time of Tabrizi the Gram- 
marian, a caftle was extant in Temen, which bore the name of Al ad- 
bat, an old bard and warriour, who firft, we are told, formed his army, 

thence 
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thence called dlkhams^ in Jime parts, by which arrangement he de- 
feated the troops of Himyar in an expedition againft Sanaa. 

Of pillars ered^ed by Sesac, after his invafion of Temen, we find no 
mention in Arabian hiftories; and, perhaps, the ftory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks and adopted by Newton, 
that the Arabs worfhipped Urania, and even Bacchus by name, 
which, they fay, means great in Arabick j but where they found fuch 
a word, we cannot difeover: it is true, that fignifies a great 

and tumultuous crowdy and, in this fenfe, is one name of the facred 
city commonly called Meccah. ^ 

The Cibahy or quadrangular edifice at Meccahy is indifputably fo 
ancient, that its original ufe, and the name of its builder, are lofl: in a 
cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me gravely, that it was raifed 
by Abraham, who, as I affured him, was never there : others aferibe 
it, with more probability, to Ismail, or one of his immediate de- 
feendants j but whether it was built as a place of divine worfhip, as a 
fortrefs, as a fepulchre, or as a monument of the treaty between the 
old pofTefiTors of Arabia and the fons of Kidar, antiquaries may dif- 
pute, but no mortal can determine. It is thought by Reland to have 
been the manjion of fame ancient Patriarchy and revered on that account 
by his pojlerity i but the room, in which we now are afiembled, would 
contain the whole Arabian edifice; and, if it were large enough for 
the dwelling-houfe of a patriarchal family* it would feem ill adapted to 
the paftoral manners of the Kedarites i a Perfan author infills, that the 
true name of Meccah is Mahcadahy or the Temple of the Moon j but, 
although we may fmile at his etymology, we cannot but think it pro- 
bable, that the Cdbah was originally defigned for religious purpofes. 
Three couplets are cited in an Arabick Hiftory of this Building, which, 
from their extreme fimplicity, have lefs appearance of impofture than 

other 
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other verfes of the iaiTie kind: they are aferibed to Asad, a or 

king by fmcejjm, who is generally allow'ed to have reigned in Temm 
an hundred and t\veiTiy''cight years before Christ s birth, and they 
coinmeniorate, without any poetical imagery, the magnificence of tlie 
prince in coveting the holy temple votth Jlfiped cloth and fine hneft^ and ,n 
making keys fords gate. This temple, however, the fandity of which 
w'as reftored by Muhammed, had been ftrangely profaned at the time 
of his birth, when it was ufual to decorate its walls with poems on all 
fubjeds, and often on the triumphs of Jrahian gallantry and the praifes 
of Grecian wine, which the merchants of Syria brought for fale into 
the deferts. 


From the want of materials on the fubjed of Arabian antiquity, we 

find it very JiHicult to fix the Chronology of the Jfmuilkt! with accu- 
ncy beyond the time of Adnan, from whom the impoftor was dc- 
feended in the tmnty-frfl degree j, and, although we have genealogies 
of Alkamah and other Himyrnck bards as high as the Mrtkth de- 
gree or for a period of nine hundred years at leaft, yet we can hardly 
depend on them fo far, as to eftablilh a complete chronological fyfiem : 
by reafoning downwards, however, we may afeertain fome points of 
confiderable importance. The univerfal tradition of Yemen is, that 
Yoyr tN, the fon of Eber. firft fettled his family in that country; 
which fettleinent, by the computation admitted m Europe, muft have 
been above three thoufind fix hundred years ago, and nearly at the time, 
when the Hindm. under the conduft of RamA, were fubduing the find 
inhabitants of thefe regions, and extending the ludim, Empire from 
Jyddhyh or Audh as far as the itte of fflrdu/or SUhn. According to this 
calculation, Nou.viix, king of Yemen in the ninth generation trom 
Euer, was contemporary with Joseph ; and, if a verfe compolcd by 
that prince, and quoted by AavErEDA, was really prderveil, as it 
might eafily have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great antiquity 
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of the Arabian language and metre. This is a literal verfion of the 
couplet ; ‘ When thou, who art in power, conduiteft affairs with 
* courtefy, thou attaineft the high honours of thofe, who are mofi: ex- 
‘ alted, and whofe mandates are obeyed.’ We are told, that, from an 
elegant verb in this diftich, the royal poet acquired the furname of 
Almudafer, or the Courteous, Now the ■ reafons for believing this verfe 
genuine are its brevity, which made it eafy to be remembered, and the 
good fenfe comprized in it, which made it become proverbial ; to 
which we may add, that the dialed! is apparently old, and differs in 
three words from the idiom of Hejciz : the reafons for doubting are, 
that fentences and verfes of indefinite antiquity are fometimes afcribed 
by the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence ; and they even go fo 
far as to cite a pathetick elegy of Adam himfelf on the death of Abel, 
but in very good Arabkk eorredt meafure* Such are the doubts, 
which necefiarily muft arife on fuch a fubjedt ; yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all that our analyfis requires, 
namely, that the Arabs, both of Hejaz and Temen, fprang from a ftock 
entirely different from that of the Hindus, and that their firft eftabliih- 
ments in the refpedive countries, where we now find them, were 
nearly coeval. 

I cannot finilh this article without qbferving, that, when the King 
of Denmark’s minifters inftrudled the Danifi ttmeMts to colled bijio- 
rical books in Arabick, but not to bufy themfelves with procuring Ara- 
bian poems, they certainly were ignorant, that the only monuments of 
old Arabian Hiftory are colledions of poetical pieces and the commen- 
taries on them; that all memorable tranfadions in Arabia were re- 
corded in verfe ; and that more certain fads may be known by reading 
the Hamdfah, the Diwan of Hudhail, and the valuable work of Obai- 
duUah, than by turning over a hundred volumes in profe, unlefs indeed 
thofe poems are cited by the hiftorians as their authorities* 

IV. The 
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IV. The manners of the Hejdtzi Arabs, which have continued, we 
know, from the time of Solomon to the prefent age, were by no 
means favourable to the cultivation of arts ; and, as to fdences, we have 
no reafon to believe, that they were acquainted with any ] for the mere 
amufement of giving names to liars, which were ufeful to them in 
their paftorai or predatory rambles through the deferts, and in their 
obfervations on the weather, can hardly be conlidered as a material part 
of aftronomyf The only arts, in which they pretended to excellence, 
(I except horfemanlhip and military accomplilhments) were psetrj and 
rhetorkk : that we have none of their compofitions in profe before the 
Kmia, may be aferibed, perhaps, to the little Ikill, which they feem to 
have had, in writing j to their predileiiion in favour of poetical mea- 
fure, and to the facility, with which verfes are committed to memory j 
but all their ilories prove, that they were eloquent in a high degree, 
and poffefled wonderfM powers of fpeaking without preparation in 
flowing and forcible periods. I have never been able to difeover, what 
was meaned by their books, called Rawdstm, but fuppofe, that they 
were colledions of their common, or cuftomary, law. Writing was fo 
little praflifed among them, that their old poems, which are now ac- 
ceffible to us, may almoft be conlidered as originally unwritten j and I 
am inclined to think, that Samuel Johnson’s reafoning, on the ex- 
treme imperfedion of unwritten languages, was too general j fince a 
language, that is only fpoken, may neverthelefs be highly poHlhed by 
a people, who, like the ancient Arabs, make the improvement of their 
idiom a national concern, appoint folemn aflemblies for the purpofe of 
difplaying their poetical talents, and hold it a duty to excrcife their 
children in getting by heart their moft approved compofitions. 

The people of Temen had poflibly more mechanical arts, and, perhaps, 
mott fcience but, although their ports mull have been the emporia of 
confiderable commerce between JSgypr and India or part of Perjia, yet 
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we have no certain proofs of their proficiency in navigation or even in 
manufactures. That the Arabs of the defert had mufical inftruments, 
and names for the different notes, and that they were greatly delighted 
with melody, we know from themfelves; but their lutes and pipes 
were probably very Ample, and their mufick, I fufpeCt, was little more 
than a natural and tuneful recitation of their elegiack verfes and love- 
fongs. The Angular property of their language, in fhunning compound 
words, may be urged, according to Bacon’s idea, as a proof, that 
they had made no progrefs in arts^ ‘ which require* fays he, a variety 

* of combinations to exprefs the complex notions ariAng from them s' 
but the Angularity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the genius of the 
language, and the tafte of thofe, who fjpoke itj Ance the old Germans, 
who knew no art, appear to have delighted in compound words, which 
poetry and oratory, one wciuH conceive; might r^uire is rauc^h as any 
meaner' art Whatfoever. 

So great, on the whole, was the ftrength of parts or capacity, either 
natural or acquired from habit, for which the were ever dif- 

tinguifhed, that we cannot be furprized, when we fee that blaze of 
genius, which they difplayed, as far as their arms extended, when they 
burft, like their own dyke of Arm, through their ancient limits, and 
fpread, like an inundation, over the great empire of , /ri». That a 
race of Tdzh, ot Cmrfers as the Perjans call them, * who drank the 

* milk of camels and fed on lizards, fhould entertain a thought of fub- 

* duing the kingdom of Feridun* was conAdered by the General of 
Yezdegird's army aa the ilrong^ inftance of fortune’s levity and 
mutability j but FiRnAusi, a complete mafier of AJiatick manners, and 
Angularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, even in the age of Feridun, 
as * difokiming any kind of dependence on that monarch, exulting in 

* their liberty, delighting in eloquence, adts of liberality, and martial 
‘ achievements, and thus making the whole earth, lays the poet, red as 

VOL. I. k; ' ‘wine 
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* wine with the blood of their foes, and the air like a foreftof canes with 

* their tall fpears.’ With fuch a charader they were likely to conquer 
any country, that they could invade; and, if Alexander had invaded 
their dominions, they would unqueftionably have made an obftinatc, 
and probably a fuccefsfiil, refiftance. 

But I have detained you too long, gentlemen, with a nation, who 
have ever been my fevourites, and hope at our next anniverfary meeting 
to travel with you over a part of AJia, which exhibits a race of men 
diftind both from the Mindm and from the Arabs, In the mean time 
it fliall be my care to fuperintend the publication of your tranfadions, 
in which, if the learned in Europe have not raifed their expedations 
too high, they will not, I believe, be dilappointed : my own imperfed 
effays I always except ; but, though my other engagements have pre- 
vented my attendance on your fociety for the greateft part of laft year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedom frcwi reftraint, without which 
no fociety can flonrifli, yet, as my few hours of leifure will now be 
devoted to literature, I cannot but hope, though my chief ob- 

jed be a knowledge of Hindu Law, to make fome difeovery in other 
fciences, which I lhall impart with humility, and which you will, I 
doubt not, receive with indulgence. 






THE FIFTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE. 


DELIVEEED 21 FEBRUARY; 1788. 


The PRESIBENT. 


At the clofe of my laft addrefs to you. Gentlemen, I declared my 
defign of introducing to your notice a people of who feemed as 
dilferent in moil refpedts from the Hindus and Arabs ^ as thofr two na- 
tions had been fliown to differ from each other j I meaned the people, 
whom we call Tartars: but{| enter with extreme diffidence on my prc- 
fent fubjcd, becaufefi have little knowledge of Tartarian dialedls; 
and the grofs errours of European writers on. Afintick literature have long 
convinced me, that no frtisfadlory account can be given of any nation, 
with whofe language we are not perfedly acquamted. Such evidence, 
however, as I have procured by attentive reading and fcrupulous in- 
quiries, I will now lay bejfere you, interfperfing fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fubmitting the whole to your 
i;impartial:decifi<m;:." ■ 'r" 
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Conformably to the method before adopted in defcribing Arafm and 
India^ I confidcr Tariary alfo, for the purpofe of this difcourfc, on 
its moft extenfive fcale, and requeft your attention, whilil I trace the 
largcft boundaries that are affignable to it : conceive a line drawn from 
the mouth of the Oiy to that of the Dnieper^ and, bringing it back 
eaftward acrofs the Euxinct fo as to include the peninfula of Krim, ex- 
tend it along the foot of Caucafus, by the rivers Cur and Aras, to the 
Cafp’mn lake, from the oppofite fliore of which follow the courfe of the 
Jaihun' and the chain of Caucajean hills as far as thofe of Imaus : 
whence continue the line beyond the Chmefe wall to the White Moun- 
tain a!id the country of Yetjh; Ikirting the borders of Per^a^ India, 
China, Corea, but including part of Rujia, with all the diftridls which 
lie between the Glacial fea, and that of Japan. M. De Guigmes, 
whofe great work on the Huns abounds more in folid learning than in 
rhetorical omamentsi, prefcnts us, however, with a magnificent image 
of this wide region j defcribing it as a ftupendous edifice, the beams 
and pillars of which are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one 
prodigious mountain, to which the Chinefe give the epithet of Cekftmi, 
with a confiderable number of brtad rivers flowing down its fides ; if 
the manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the land around it is proportion- 
ably extended, but more wonderfully diverfified j for fome parts of it 
are incrufted with ice, others parched with inflamed air and covered 
with a kind of lava j here we meet with immenfc trads of fandy deferts 
and forefts almoft impenetrable j there, with gardens, groves, and 
meadows, perfumed with mulk, watered by numberlefs rivulets, and 
abounding in fruits and flpwers j and, from eaft to weft, lie many con- 
fiderable provinces, which appear as valleys in comparifon of the hills 
towering above them, but in truth are the flat fummits of the higheft 
mountains in the world, or at leaft the higheft in AJia, Near one 
fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region is in the fame charming 
climate with Greece, Italy, and Pyewwej and another fourth in that 

' of 
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of England, Germany, and the northern parts of France ; but the Ify~ 
perborean countries can have few beauties to recomnSend them, at lead: 
in the prefent Rate of the earth’s temperature : to the fouth, on the 
frontiers of L'dn are the beautiful vales of Soghd with the celebrated 
cities of Samarkand and Bokhara j on thofe of Tibet are the territories 
of Cajhgbar; Khoten, Chegil and Khdtd, all famed for perfumes and for 
the beauty of their inhabitants j and on thofe of China lies the country 
of Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom, which name, like that of 
Khath, has in modern times been given 'to the whole Chinefe empire, 
where fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. We muR not 
omit the fine territory of Tancut, which was known to the Greeks by 
the name of Serica, and confidered by them as the fartheft eaRern 
extremity of the habitable globe, . , ; , 

Scythia feems to be the general name, which the ancient Europeans 
gave to as much as they knew of the country thus bounded and de« 
fcribed j but, whether that word be derived, as Pliny feems to inti- 
mate, from Sacai, a people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks 
^iViA Perjans, or, as Bryant imagines, from or, as Colonel 

Vallancey believes, from words navigation, or, as it might 

have been fuppofed, from a Gftek root implying wrath and ferocity, 
this at leaR is certain, that India, China, Perfia, /^apan, are not ap- 
pellations of thofe countries in die languages of the mations, who in-^ 
habit them, fo neither Scythia nor Tartary are names, by which the 
inhabitants of the country now under our confideration have ever dif- 
tinguiflied thenoTelves".* - a word ufed by the 

Perfmns for the fouth- weRefn part of Scythia, where the mufk-deer is 
faid to be common j and the name Tatar is by fome confidered as that 
of a particular tribe i by others, as that of a fmall river only j while 
Thran, m oppofed to Jr^w, feems to mean the ancient dominion of 
Afr a'sia'b to the nordi and eaR of the Oxus. There is nothing more 

. idle 
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idle than a debate concerning names, which after all are of little confe- 
quence, when our ideas are diftind: without them : having given, there- 
fore, a corred notion of the country, which I propofed to examine, i 
fliall not fcrupie to call it by the general name of Tartary j though I 
am conlcious of ufing a term equally improper in the pronunciation and 
the application of it. 

Tartary then, which contained, according to Plinv, an imiumetahle 
muititude rf nationSf by whom the reft of J^a and ail Europe has in 
different ages been over-run, is denominated, as various images have 
prefented themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of the northern 
JwarmSp the nurfery of irrefftihle legions^ and, by a ftronger metaphor, 
the foundery of the human race-, but M. Bailly, a wonderfully inge- 
nious man and a very lively writer, feems firft to have confidered it as 
the cradle f mr fpecks, and to have fupported an opinion, that the whole 
ancient world was enlightened by fciences brought from the moft nor- 
thern parts, of Siythia, particularly from the hanks of the fenifea, or 
from the Hyperhrean regions : all the fables of old Greece, Italy, Perfa, 
India, he derives from the north j and it muft be owned, that he 
maintains his paradox with acuteneft and learning. Great learning and 
great acutenefs, together with the charms of a moft engaging ftyle, 
were indeed neceffary to render even tolerable a fyftem, which places 
^an earthly paradife, the gardens of Hefperus, the ifiands of the Macares, 
the groves of if not of the heaven of In dr a, the Pr- 

rifan, or fairy-land, of the Perfan poets, with its city of diamonds and 
its country of fo named from and Love, not in any 

climate, which the common fenfe of mankind coafiders as the feat of 
delights, but beyond the mouth oi tht Ohy, in the Frozen Sea, in a 
region equalled only by that, where the wild imagination of Dante led 
him to fix the worftof criminals in a ftate of punifliment after death, 
and of which he could not, he even think without fiverihg, A 
■ , ; : , very 
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very curious paflage in a trad of Pi, ut arch on the figure in the Moon's 
ori, naturally induced M. Bailly to place Ogygia in the north, and he 
concludes that ifland, as others have concluded rather falladoufly, to 
be the Atlantis of PnATO, but is at a lofs to determine, whether it was 
Tfeland or Greenland, Spitzberg or Ne-w Zembla: among fo many charms 
it was difficult, indeed, to give a preference j but our philofopher, 
though as much perplexed by an option of beauties as the fhepherd of 
Ida, feems on the whole to think Zembla the moft worthy of the 
golden fruit ■, becaufe it is indifputably an ifland, and lies oppofite to a 
gulph near a continent, from which a great number of rivers defeend 
into the ocean. He appears equally diftrefled among five nations, real 
and imaginary, to fix upon that, which the Greeks named Atlantes 
and his condufion in both cafes mufl; remind us of the ffiowraan at 
Eton, who, having pointed oiit in his box all the crowned heads of the 
world, and being afked by the fchoolboys, who looked through the 
glafs, which was the Emperor, which the Pope, which the Sultan, 
and which the Great Mogul, anfwered eagerly, * which you pleafe, 

‘ young gentlemen, which you pleafe.’ His letters, however, to Vol- 
taire, in which he unfolds his new lyflem to his friend, whom he 
had not been able to convince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general propofition, that arts and fciences had their fource in Taftary, 
deferves a longer examination than can be given to it in this difeourfe: I 
flball, neverthelefs, with your permiffion, fliOrtiy difeufs the queftion 
under the feveral heads, that will prefent thenafelves in order. 

Although we may namtaliy fuiijpofei that the numberlefs commu- 
nities of Tartars, feme of whom are eflnbliflied in great cities, and 
feme encamped on plains in ambulatory manfions, which they remove 
from pafture to pafture, mull: be as different in their features as in 
their dialedrs, yet, among thofe who have not emigrated into anodier 
country and mixed with another nation, we may dilcern a family like- 

nefs, 
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liefs, efpeciaily in their eyes and countenance, and in that configuration 
of lineaments, which we generally call a Tartar face j but, wit lout 
making anxioos inquiries, whether aU the inhabitants of the vaft region 
before defcribed hare fimilar features, we may conclude from thole, 
whom we have feen, and from die original portraits of Taimu'r an 
his defcendams, that the Tartar, in general differ wholly m com- 
plexion and countenance from the Hmdu, and from the Jrah : an oh- 
fervation, which tends in feme degree to confirm the account given by 
modern lurturr themfelves of their defeent from a common anceftoi . 
Unhappily their lineage cannot be proved by authentick pedigrees or 
hiftorical monuments; for aU their writings extant, even thofe in the 
JUrgu/dialea, are long fubfequent to the time of Muhammbd ; nor is 
it poffible 'to diftinguifli their genuine traditions from thofe of e 
Jrabs, whofe religious opinions they have in general adopted. At 
the beginning , of the /oorteciirA , century, , fumaine 

FAO'i.-o'ti.AB,:anativeofXkzu!Ki compiled his abooi^’^tfe artats 
and Mingnfr from the papers of one Pd'i.A'm whom the great.granffon 

tntn TAiariflan for the foie purpofe of collearing 
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fons of Ya'fet. The genuine traditional hiftory of the Tartars^ iri 
all the books that I have infpeaed, feems to begin with Oghu'z, as 
that of the Hindus does with Ra'ma : they place their miraculous 
Hero and Patriarch four thoufand years before Chengiz KnA'Ni who 
was born in the year 1 164, and with whofe reign their hiftoncal period 
commences. It is rather furprizing, that M. Bailly, who makes 
frequent appeals to Etymological arguments, has not derived Ogyges 
from Oghu'z and Ateas from Altai, or the Golden mountain of Tar- 
tar^ : the Greek terminations might hav? been , rejeded from^ both 
words j and a mere tranfpofition of letters is no difficulty with an 

Etymologift^ ; 

My remarks . In this addref^, geiitlew^lh to the 

period preceding C,n.E||GiZ.E,,,,a|i<i* 

De Quignes and the fathers Visdelou, Demailla, and Gaubie, 
who have made an incomparable ufe of their Chinefe literature, exhibit 
probable accounts of the Tartars from a very early age, yet the ‘old 
hiftorians of China were not only foreign, but generally hoftile, to them, 
and for both thofe reafons, either through ignoran^ or malignity, may 
be fufpeaed of mifreprefenting their tranfafrions :(if they fpeak truth, 
the ancient hiilory of the Tartars prefents us, like moft other hiftories, 
with a feries of afraffinations, plots, treafons, maffacres, and all Ae na- 
tural fruits of felfifh ambition. I fhould have no incHnatiOn to give you 
a fketch of fuch horrors, even if the occafion called for it; and will 
barely obferve, that the firft king of the Hyumnu's or Huns began his 
reign, according to Visueeou, about three thoufand five hundred and 
fixty years ago, not long after the time fixed in my former difeourfes 
for the firft regular eftablifhments of the Hindus and Arabs in their 

feveral countries. 
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I. Our firft inquiry, concerning the languages and letters of the Tkr- 
tars, prefents us with a deplorable void, or with a profpedl as barren 
and dreary as that of their deferts. The Tartars, in general, had no 
literature : (in this point all authorities appear to concur) the Turcs had no 
letters: the Huns, according to Procopius, had not even heard of 
them: the magnificent Chengiz, whofe Empire included an area of 
near eighty fquare degrees, could find none of his own Mongals, as the 
beft authors inform us, able to write his difpatches; and Tai'mu'r, 
a favage of ftrong natural parts and paffionately fond of hearing hifto- 
ries read to him, could bimfelf neither write nor read.^ It is true, that 
Ibnu Arabshah mentions a fet of charadters called Dilberjin, which 
were ufed in Kliata : ‘ he had feen them, he fays, and found them to 
confift of forty-one letters, a diftindt fymbol being appropriated to each 

* long and fhort vowel, and to each confonant hard or foft, or otherwife 

* varied in pronunciation but Khdta was in fouthern Tartary on the 
confines of India •, and, from his defcription of the charadlers there in 
ufe,* we cannot but fufpedl them to have been thofe of Tibet, which 
are manifeftly Indian, bearing a greater refemblance to thofe of Bengal 
than to Dhandgari. The learned and eloquent Arab adds, ‘ that the 

* Tatars of Khdta write, in the Dilberjin letters, all their tales and 
‘ hiftories, their journals, poems, and mifceilanies, their diplomas, re- 

* cords of ftate and juftice, the laws of Chengiz, their publick re- 
‘ gifters and their compofitions of every fpecies if this be true, the 
people of Khdta muft have been a polifhed and even a lettered nation i 
and it may be true, withotit alfedling the general pofition, that the 

were illitetate^j; but H bnu Arabsha^h was a profefled, pbe^- 
riciaoi and ;it is imipoffiblq -M the original p^age, .v(rithput^“full 
convidtiofi .that,, bis - it, 

wordHn a flowing and moduHted . peribd^b.pd^ farther, that in 
Jaghat'M people as^.hf cal|s; them ‘ have a fyftem of 

'^ fourteen letters only, denominated from theinfelves Oighdrij and thofe 
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are the chara(3:ers, which the Mongals are fuppofed by moll authors to 
have borrowed: Abu'l’ghazi' tells us only, that Chekgiz employed 
the natives of Eighur as excellent penmen ; but the Chinefe alTert, that 
he was forced to employ them, becaufe he had.no writers at all among 
his natural-born fubjedls ^ and we are affured by many, that Kublaik- 
ha'n ordered letters to be invented for his nation by a 1‘ibetian, whom he 
rewarded with the dignity of chief Lama. The fmall number of Eigbiirt 
letters might induce us to believe, that they were Zend or Pahlavti 
which mull have been current in that country, when it was governed 
by the fons of Feridu'n j and, if the alphabet aferibed to the Eighu- 
rtans by M. Des Hautesrayes be corred, we may {a&ly decide, that 
in many of its letters it refembles both the Zend and Ae Syriack, with 
a remarkable difference in the mode of conneding them; but, as we 
can Icarce .;hope to 1^ a, genuine 'Guf'- doubt taiiifl 
remain in regard t6 their form and origin : the page, exhibited by Hyde 
as Khatdyan writing, is evidently a fort of broken Cujick j and the fine 
manufeript at Oxford, from which it was taken, is more probably a 
Mendean work on fome religious fubjed than, as he imagined, a code 
of Tartarian laws. That very learned man appears to have made a 
worfe millake in giving us ibx: Mongol charaders a page of writing, 
which has the appearance of Japanefe, or mutilated Chinefe, letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we have every reafon to believe, had no 
written memorials, it cannot be thought wonderful, that their languages, 
like thofe of America^ flbould have been in perpetual fluduation, and 
that more than fifty vdialeda, |a&jl|YW^d''beeft’'‘-u^ 

Ihould be fpoken between Mofiow and China, by the many kindred 

tribes or their feveral branches, whicb-are. enwieratedt^- 

What thofe dialeds are, and whether they really fprang from a: common 

flock, we lhall probably learn from 

tigable men employed by the 

■if that 
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that we muft exped the moft accurate information concerning their 
Afiatkk fubjeds : I perfuade myfelf, that, if their inquiries be judici- 
oufly made and feithfully reported, the refult of thein will prove, that 
all the languages properly T" artarian arofe from one common fource j ' 
excepting always the jargons of fuch wanderers or mountaineers, as, 
having long been divided from the main body of the nation, muft in a 
courfe of ages have framed feparate idioms for themfelves. The only 
Tartarian language, of which I have any knowledge, is the Turkifh of 
Conjiantimple, yNhich. is however fo copious, that whoever fhall know 
it perfedly, will eafily underftand, as we are alTured by intelligent 
authors, the dialeds of ^hdrijiani and we may colled from Abu'l- 
GHA'zr, that he would find little difficulty in the Calmac and the 
Mogul: I will not ofiend your ears by a dry catalogue of fimilar words 
in thofe different languages } but a careful invelligation has convinced 
me, that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues are feverally defcended 
from a common parent, fo thofe of ''■lartary might be traced to one 
ancient ftem effentially differing from the two others. It appears, in- 
deed, from a ftory told by Abu'Tgha'zi', that the Virdts and the 
Mongals could not underftand each other ; but no more can the Danes 
and the Englifh, yet their dialeds beyond a doubt are branches of the 
fame Gotbick tree. The dialed of the Moguls, in which fome hifto- 
ries of Taimu'r and his defcendants were originally compofed, is 
called in India, where a learned native fet me right when I ufed another 

is precifely the fame with the furkijh of the 
but the two idioms differ, perhaps, lefs then Swedijh and 
■Ger^, m, Spmip z-isi Pomguefe, and certainly lefs than A and 
Irip! ' ih' hoiJC of • afcertaining' this. pomt,|^I have^^^ lopg ,* Win 
for the Orig'mal wOrki^ afcribed f6r:1rAiMK,R.,afi4:,'B&'»i'R'S'’but ail the 
- Moguls, with , whom I . have :■ cppyir fed ;iri ' jdiis' * touatry, ' i rcfemble the 
crow in one of their popukf fabU^: Who> 'having long affeded to walk 
jikc a pheafant, was unable after all to; Wqtiire the gracefulnefs of that 

elegant 




elegant bird^ and in the mean time nnleamed hi$ own natural gait : 

tliey have not learned the dialed: of Ferfia, but have whcdly forgotten 
that of their anceftors. A very confiderable part of the old Tartarian 
language, which in AJia would probably have been loft, is happily pre- 
ferved in Europe j and, if the groundwork of the weftern Turki/ht when 
feparated from the Perjian and Arabic^ with which it is embelliihed, 
be a branch of the loft Oghuzian- tongue,Cl can affert with confidence, 
that it has not the l<^ft refenablance either to pt Sa?^crif, and 

muft have been invented by a race of wholly 
Arabs or Hindus, ')This fad alone overfets the fyttem; of ' 
who confiders tlie Sanjcrit-t of which he gives intfp'^tii 
erroneous account, as ^ a Jine ^ 

* preceptors of mankind and planters of a fiMtme phdhfophy evtn in India j 

for 'he Mds .ittconteftalde, trudby 

Juppofes a nation^ which is defrayed j and he feems to think fuch reafon^ 
ing perfedly decifive of the queftion, without having recourfe to aftror- 
nomical arguments or the fpirit of ancient inftitutions : for my part, 
I defire no better proof than that, which the language of the 
mans of an immemorial and totals 

Savages ef the Mountains ^ as the old juftly pallfed th®;^^^ 

and the ftudious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of theft; plains. 


IL The geographical reafoning of M. vihay, ; 

thought equally {hallow, if not inconliftent in fome degree with itftlf. 

* An adoration of the fun and of &e, lays he, muft neceflarily have 
‘ ariftn in a cold rpgion : therefore, it miift have been foreign to India., 

* Perfia, Arabia j therefore, it, muft Have been derived from Tartary.’ 
No man, I believe* who has travelled in winter through 

even paffed a cold ftafon at Calcutta within the tropiek, 
the folar warmth is often defirahle by all, and. 

,lid<;red ^'adoratd®.hy-Ae ignorant, k 
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of fpring deferves all the falutations, which it receives from the Perjian 
Indian foetB-, not to rely on certain hiftorical evidence, that An- 
TARAH, a celebrated warriour and bard, adually perifhed with cold on 
a'mountain of To meet, however, an objedtion, which might 

naturally be made to the voluntary fettlement, and amazing population, 
of his primitive race in the icy regions of the north,' he takes refuge 
in the hypothefis of M. Buffon, who imagines, that our whole globe 
was at firft of a white heat, and has been gradually cooling from the 
poles to the equator j fo that the Hyperborean countries had once a 
delightful temperature, and Siberia itfelf was even hotter than the climate 
of oiir temperate zones, that is, was in too hot a climate, by his firft pro- 
pofition, for the primary worlhip of the fun. That the temperature of 
countries has not fuftained a change in the lapfe of ages, I will by no 
means infift but we can hardly reafon conclufively from a variation of 
temperature to the cultivation and diffufion of fcience : if as many fe- 
male elephants and tigrefles, as we now find in Bengal, had formerly 
littered in the Siberian forefts, and if their young, as the earth cooled, 
had fought a genial warmth in the climates of the fouth, it would not 
follow, that other favages, who migrated in the fame diredtion and on 
the fame account, brought religion and philofophy, language and writ- 
ing, art and fcience, into the fouthern latitudes. 

We are told by Abu'’lgha'zF, that the primitive religion of human 
creatures, or the pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations from Ya'fet, but was extind before the 
birth of Oghuz, who reftored it in his dominions j that, fome ages 
after him, the Mongah and the furcs relapfed into grofs idolatry ', but 
that Chengiz was a Theift, ^d, in a converiation with the Muham- 
medan Dodors,- admitted their arguments for the being and attributes 
of the Deity to be unanfwerable, while hej Contefted the evidence of 
their Prophet’s legation. From old Grecian authorities we learn, that 

the 
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the Mqjfagetce worlhipped the fun j and the narrative of an embally 
from Justin to the Khdkan, or Emperor, who then refided in a fine 
vale near the fource of the Irtijh, mentions the ‘Tartartan ceremony of 
purifying the Ambaffadors by conducting them between t'NoJires: 

the Tartars of that age are reprefented as adorers of the four elements, 
and believers in an invifible Ipirit, to whom they facrificed bulls and 



rams. Modern travellers relate, that, in the feflivals of fome Tartarian 
tribes, they pour a few drops of a confecrated liquor on the flatues of 
their Godsj after which an attendant fprinkles a little of what remains 
three times toward the fouth in honour of fire, toward the weft and 
eaft in honour of water and air, and as often toward the north in ho- 
nour of the earth, which contained the reliques of their deceafed an- 
ceftors : now all this may be very trite, without proving a national affi- 
nity between the Tartars and; Wndm f 'fr^'tm^rah adored the planets 
and the powers of nature, the Arabs had carved images, and made 
libations on a black ftone, the Arabs turned in prayer to different 
quarters of the heavens ; yet we know with certainty, that the Arabs 
are a diftinCt race from the Tartars and we might as well infer, that 
they were the fame people, becaufe they had each their Nomades, or 
wanderers for pafure, and becaufe the Turcmans, defcribed by Ibnu- 
ARABSh'ah and by him called Tatar’s, are, like mof Arabian tribes, 
paftoral and warlike, hofpitable and generous, wintering and fummer- 
ing on different plains, and rich in herds and flocks, horfes and camels 
but this agreement in manners proceeds from the fimilar nature of 
their feveral deferts and their fimilar choice of a free rambling life, 
without evincing a community of origin, which they could fcarce 
have had without preferving fome remnant at leaft of a common lan- 


Many Lamas, we are affured, or Priefts of Buddha, have .been 
found fettled in Siberia •, but it can hardly be doubted, that th^ Lamas 
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had travelled thither from »/. whence it is more than probably that 
the religion of the Bauddkds was imported into fouthern, or Chtnefe, 
Canary, fince we know, that rolls of ^ibetian writing have been 
brought even from the borders of the Cajftan. The complexion of 
BooLa himfelf, which, according to the Hindus, was to 
W ruddy, would perhaps have convinced M. BAinnv ^^d he known 
the Indian tradition, that the laft great legittator and God of the Eaft 
was a i:artar ; but the Chinefe confider him as a native of Indm, the 
BrBmans infill, that he was born in a foreft near Gayd, many 
reafons may lead us to fufped, that his religion was carried from the 
weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern and northern countries, m which it 
prevails. On the whole we meet with few or no traces in Scytma of 
Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of that poetical mythology, v^h w ic 
the Sanfcrit poems are decorated | and we may allow the to 

have adored the Sun\with m©re-reafoB' than- any fouthern people, with- 

outTdmitting^^^^^^^^ 

univerfal folly :) we may even doubt the originality of their venemtion 
for the four elements, which forms a principal part of the ritual intro- 
duced by Zer'atusht, a native of Rai in Perfa, born in t^^e/^ign 
of Gushtasp, whofe fon Pash'uten is believed by the Parfis 
to have refided long in Tartary at a place called Cangidiz, where a 
magnificent palace is faid to have been built by the father of Cyrus, 
and where the Perfian prince, who was a zealot in the new faiA, 
would naturally have difleminated its tenets among the neighbouring 

ciety requires and . experience teaches, we find no more veftiges in 
Jfiatick Scythia^ t\mi in smcient Arabia '^not would the name of a Phi- 
lofopher and a Scythian have been ever Connected, if Anacharsis had 
not vifited Athens and Lydia for that ‘ififtruaion, which his birthplace 
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could not have afibrded him : but An ach arsis was the fon of a Grecian 
woman, who had taught him her language, and he £ooa learned to 
defpife his own. He was unqueftionably a man of a found underlland- 
ing and fine parts j and, among the lively fayings, which gained him 
the reputation of a wit even in Greece, it is related by Diogenes La- 
ertius, that, when an ^tienian repro&ched him with being a Ecytbian, 
he anfwered : ‘ my country is, indeed, a dilgrace to me, but thou art 
* a difgrace to thy country.’ What his country was, in regard to man- 
ners and civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it ; for when, on 
his return from he attempted to reform it by introducing the 

wife laws of his friend Solon, he was killed on a hunting party with 
an arrow ihot by his own brother, a Scythian Chieftain. Such was the 
philo&phy of M. '&Ki'L'LY\ Afilnntes, the firft and moft enlightened of 
nations 1/ We are aflure^ hcwever, by the learned author of the Da- 
hijian, that the Tartars under Chengiz and his defcendants were lovers 
of truth ; and would not even preferve their lives by a violation of it : 
De Guignes afcribes the fame veracity, the parent of all virtues, to 
the Huns and Strabo, who might only mean to lafh the Greeks by 
praifing Barbarians, as Horace, extolled the wandering Scythians merely 
to fatirize his luxurious countrymen, informs us, that the nations of 
Scythia deferved the praife due to wifdom, heroick friendfiaip, and 
juftice and this praife we may readily allow them on his authority, 
without fuppofing them to have been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning whom we know as little as 
of the Scythian Deucalion, or of Abaris the Hyperborean, and to 
whofe ftory even Herodotus gave no credit, I lament, for many rea- 
fons, that, if ever they exiflied, they have not been preferved : it is 
certain, that a fyftem of laws, called Yafic, has been celebrated in 
Tartary fince the time of Chengiz, who is faid to have repnWhhed 
them in his empire, as his inftitutions were- afterwards adopted and 
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enforced by Taimu'r ; but they leem to have been a common, or 
traditionary, law, and were probably not reduced into writing, till 
Chengiz had conquered a nation, who were able to write. 

Ill, Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the Hindus 
been aflually borrowed from Scythia, ItzvtWtvs muft have difcovered in 
that country fome ancient monuments of them, fuch as pieces of .grot- 
tefque fculpture, images of the Gods and Avatars, and infcriptions on 
pillars or in caverns, analogous to thofe, which remain in every part 
of the weftern peninfula, or to thofe, w^hich many of us have feen in 
Babar and at Bandras j but (except a few detached idols) the only 
great monuments of Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on the 
weft and eaft of the afcribed indeed - by ignorant Mtg/e/wisjw to 

Tdjuj and Mdiuj, and is to 

nifeftly raifed by a very dijSFerent nation in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the paffes of Caucafus^ The Chinefe wall was built or 
finifhed, on a fimilar conftrudion and for a fimilar purpofe, by an Em- 
peror, who died only two hundred and ten years before the beginning 
of our era ^ and the other mounds were very probably conftruded by 
the old Perfians, though, like many works of unknown origin, they 
are given to Secander, not the Macedonian, but a more ancient Hero 
fuppofed by fome to have been Jemshi^d. It is related, that pyramids 
and tombs have been found in Tat drijidn, or weftern Scythia, and fome 
remnants of edifices in the lake Sa^an j that veftiges of a deferted city 
have been recently difcovered by the Ruffians near the Cafpian fea, and 
the Mountain of Eagles j and that golden ornaments and utenfils, 
figures of elks and other quadrupeds in metal, weajpons of various 
kinds, and even implements for mining, but made of copper inftead of 
iron, have been dug up in the country of the Tjhudh •, whence M. 
Bailly infers, with great reafon, the high antiquity of that people : 
but the high antiquity of the Tartars, and their eftablifhment in that 
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country near four thoufand years ago, no man dxiputes j we are inquir- 
ing into their ancient religion and philofophy, which neither ornaments 
of gold, nor tools of copper, will prove to have had an affinity with 
the religious rites and the fciences of Ifid'a. The golden utenfils might 
poffibly have been fabricated by the Tartars themfelves j but it is pof- 
fibie too, that they were carried from Rome or from Chlnat whence 
occafional embaffies were fent to the Kings of Eighur. Towards the 
end of the tenth century the Chinefe Emperor diipatched an ambaf- 
fador to a Prince, named Ersla'n, which, im. the <£ Conjian-^ 

tinopkt fignifies a //<?«, who refided near the Golden Mountain in the 
fame Ration, perhaps, where the Romans had been received in the mid- 
dle of the fixth century j the Chinefe on his return home reported the 
be a* grave people^ with fair complexions, diligent worlmien, 
and ingenious ajTtificers Bbtioftiy in gold,^ lilver, and iron, but in jafper 
and fine ftones j"^and the Romans had before defcribed their magnificent 
reception in a rich palace adorned with Chinefe manufadures : but thefc . 
times were comparatively modern j and, even if we Ihould admit, that 
the Eighuns, who are faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an I'decnt, or fovereign of their own race, were in 
fome very early age a literary and poliffied nation, it would prove nothing 
in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongols, and other favages to the north 
of Pekin, mho feem in all ages, before Muhammed, to have been 
equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without adual Infpedion of the manufcripts, that have been found 
near the Cafpian, it would be impoffible to give a corred opinion con- 
cerning them J but one of them, defcribed as written on blue filky 
paper in letters of gold and filver not unlike Hebrew, was probably a 
Tibetian compofition of the fame kind with that, which lay near the 
fource of the Irtijh, and of which Cassiano, I J>eHeve, made firft 
accurate verfiont another, if we may judge frorti the d£|cript|Qn. of it, 
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was probably modern j and none of them could have been of 

great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have no proof, that the 
Tartars were themfelves well-inllrud:ed, much lefs that they inftru£ted 
the world j nor have we any ftronger reafon to conclude from their ge- 
neral manners and charader, daat they had made an early proficiency 
in arts Q.nd fcknces : even of poetry, the moft univerfal and moft na- 
tural of the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens afcribed to them, 
except fome horrible warfongs expreffed in Terjian by Ali' of Tezd, 
and poffibly invented by him. After the coriqueft of Terjia by the 
Mongaht their princes, indeed, encouraged learning, and even made 
aftronomical obfervations at Samarkand-, as the Turcs became poliflied 
by mixing with the Ferfians and Arabs, though their very nature, as 
one of their own writers confefies, had before been like an incurable dif- 
temper, and their minds clouded with ignorance .^thus alfo the Man- 
cheu monarchs o^ China have been patrons of the learned and ingenious, 
and the Emperor Tien-Long is, if he be now living, a fine Chmefe 
poet. In all thefe inftances the Tartars have refembled the Romans, 
who, before they had fubdued Greece, were little better than tigers in 
war, and or in fcience and art. 

infifted in converlation, that the Tuzm, 

trafiflatei^i^^^^ written by Taimu'r hirafeli; 

^ U very plain 

reafon, that no king of his age could write at allj and, in 

fupportof my opinion, I had cited Ibnu Arabsha'h, who, though 
juftlyhoftile to the favage, by whom his native city, Bamafcus, had 
been ruined, yet praifes his talents and the real -greatncfs of his mind, 

but adds : « He was wholly illiterate j he neither read nor wrote any 

thing j and he knew nothing of Arahick though of Ferfian, Turkifi, 
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“ and the Mogul dialed, he knew as much as was fufficient for his 
“ purpofe, arid no more : he ufed with pleafure to hear hiftories read 
to him, and fo frequently heard the fame book, that he was able by 
memory to corred an inaccurate reader.” This paflage had no effed 
on the tranflator, whom great and learned men In India had affiired, it 
heems, that the work was anthentick^ by which he meaned compofed by 
the conqueror himfelf: but the great in this country might have been 
unlearned, or the learned might not have been great enough to anfwer 
any leading queftion in a manner that oppofed the declared inclination 
of a Britijh inquirer j and, in either cafe, fince no witneffes are narhed, 
fo general a reference to them will hardly be thought coriclufive evidence. 
On my part, I will mmt ^ Mufelman, whom we all know, and who 
has enough both of greatnefs and of learning to decide the queRion both 
impartially and fatisfaddrily : the Ndwwdb Mozaffer Jang informed 
me of his own accord, that no man of fenfe in Htndujian believed the 
work to have been compofed by Taimu'r, but that his favourite, fur- 
named Hindu Sha'h, was known to have written that book and others 
afcribed to his patron, after many confidential difcourfes with the Emir, 
and, perhaps, nearly in the Prince’s words as well as in his perfon ; a 
Rory, which Ali' of Yezd, who attended the court of Taimu'r, and 
has given us a flowery panegyrick inRead of a hiRory, renders highly 
probable, by confirming the latter part of the Arabian account, and by 
total filence as to the hterary produdions of his maRer. It is true, 
that a very ingenious but indigent native, whom Davy fupported, has 
given me a written memorial on the fubjedl, in which he mentions 
Taimur as the author of two works in ‘Eurkipii but the credit of his 
information is overfet by a Rrange apocryphal Rory of a king of Yemen, 
who invaded, he fays, the Emir’s dominions, and in whofe library the 
manufcript was afterwards found, and tranflated by order of An shi'r, 
firR miniRer of Taimu'r’s grandfonj and Major Bat Y faimielli 
fore he departed from Bengal, told me, that he was greatly peirplexed 
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by finding in a very accurate and old copy of the Tuzuc, which he de* 
figned to republifh with confiderable additions, a particular account, 
written unquejimably by Taimu'r, of his own I No evidence, 

therefore, has been adduced to ftiake my opinion, that, the Moguls and 
Tartars, before their conquefi: of India and Perfia, were wholly unlet-^ 
tered; although it may be poffible, that, even without art or fdence,’ 
they had, like Huns, both warriours and lawgivers in their own 
country fome centuries before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the north 
of India, the feats of it, I have reafon to fufped, mufi: have been 
Eighur, Cajhghar, Kbata, Chin, Tancht, and other countries of Chi- 
nefe Tartary, which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees 
of northern latitude; but I ihall, in another difcourfe, produce my 
reafons for fuppofing, that thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at lead: by their vicinity to India 
and Chinai yet in Tancut, which by fome is annexed to Tibet, and even 
among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements : they were famed, indeed, 
for the faithful difcharge of moral duties, for a pacifick difpofition, and 
for that longevity, which is often the reward of patient virtues and a calm 
temper ; but they are faid to have been wholly indifferent, in former 
ages, to the elegant arts and even to commerce; though Fadlu’llah 
had been informed, that, near the clofe of the thirteenth century , many 
branches of natural philofophy were cultivated in Cam-cheu, then the 
metropolis of Serica. 

We may readily believe thofe* who affure us, that fome tribes of 
wandering Tartars had real fkill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofesof medicine, and pretended to fkill in magick ; but the ge- 
neral charader of their nation feems to have been this: they were 
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profefied hunters or fifhers, dwelling on that account in forefts or near 
great riversl^^" under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from ftation to ftation ; they were dextrous archers, excellent 
horfemen, bold combatants, appearing often to flee in diforder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advantage j drinking the milk of 
mares, and eating the flefh of colts ; and thus in many refpeds re- 
fembling the old Arabs, but in nothing more than in their love of in- 
toxicating liquors, and in nothing lefs than in a tafte for poetry and the 
improvement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble opinion, beyond con- 
troverfy, that the far greater part of AJia has been peopled and imme- 
morially polTefled by three confiderable nations, whom, for want of 
better names, we may Hindus ^ Arabs, mid Tartars each of them 

divided and fubdivided into an infinite number of branches, and all of 
them fo different in form and features, language, manners, and religion, 
that, if they fprang originally from a common root, they mufl have 
been feparated for ages : whether more than three primitive flocks can 
be found, or, in other words, whether the Chinefe, Japanefe, and Per- 
fians, are entirely diflindl from them, or formed by their intermixture, 

I fhall hereafter, if your indulgence to me continue, diligently inquire. 
To what conclufions thefe inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly dif- 
cern ; but, if they lead to truth, we fhall not regret our journey through 
this dark region of ancient hiflory, in which, while we proceed flep by 
flep, and follow every glimmering of certain light, that prefents itfelf, 
we mufl beware of thofe falfe rays and luminous vapours, which mif- 
lead AJiatick travellers by an appearance of water, but are found on a 
near approach to be deferts of fand. 
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DELIVERED 10 FEBRUARY, 1780. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight from the vaft mountains and barren deferts of 
^uran^ over which we travelled kft year with no perfedt knowledge 
of our courfe, and requeft you now to accompany me on a literary jour- 
ney through one of the moft celebrated and moft beautiful countries in 
the world ; k country^ the hiftory and languages of which, both ancient 
and modern, I have long attentively ftudied, and on which I may 
without arrogance promife you morepofitive information, than I could 
poffibly procure on a nation fo difunited and fo unlettered as the Tar^ 
tars: I mean that, which improperly call Perjia^ the name 

of a fingie province being applied to the whole Empire of Iran, as it 
is corredlly denominated by the prefent natives of it, and by all the 
learned Mufelmans, who refide in thefe Brhijh territories, to give you 
an idea of its largeft boundaries, agreeably to rny fomier.^m^^ 
fcribing India, Arabia, znd. Tartary, between which it li#,; Jet us 
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begin with the Iburce of the great ftream, Rtiphrates, (as the 

Greeks^ according to their cuftom, were pkafed to mifcali the ForatJ 
and thence defcend to its mouth in the Green Sea, or Perjmn Gulf, 



It may feem ftrange, that the ahdieht hiftory of fo diftinguifhed an 
npire fhould be yet fo imperfectly known j but very fatisfadory 


including in our line feme confiderable diftriCls and towns on both fides 
the river i then coQ.9dng Perjiat properly fo named, and othtv Iraman 
provinces, we come to the delta of the Sindhu or Indus ; whence 
afeending to the mountains of CaJIsgbar, we difeover its fountains and 
thofe of the yaihun, down which we are conducted to the Cafpian, which 
jfbrmerly perhaps it entered, though it lofe itfelf now in the fands and lakes 
of Khwdrezm : we next are led from the fea of Khozar, by the banks of 
the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the Caucajean ridges, to the fhore of the 
Euscine, and thence, by the feveral Grecian feas, to the point, whence we 
took our departure, at no confiderable diftance from the Mediterranean. 
We cannot but include the lower j^ia within this outline, becaufe it was 
unqueftionably a part of the Perjian, '-d not of the old Affyrian, Empire ; 
for we know, that it was under the dominion of Caikhoskau j and 
Diodorus, we find, afferts, that the kingdom of Proas was dependent 
on JJJyria, fince Priam implored and obtained fuccours from his 
Emperor Teutames, whofe name approaches nearer toTAHMu'RAs, 
than to that of any other Affyrian monarch. Thus may we look on 
Iran as the nobleft Ijland, (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs would have 
called it), or at lead: as the neMsH peninfula, on this habitable globe 
and if M. Bailly had fixed on it as the Atlantis of Plato, he 
might have fiipported his opinion with farftronger arguments than any, 
that he has addiiced in favour of New Zembla : if the account, indeed, 
of the Atldntes be not purely an Egyptian, or an Utopian, fable, I 
fhould be more inclined f d’pfede them in Iran than in' atiy tegion, with 
which I am acquainted, ‘ 
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reafons may be affigned for our ignorance of it : the principal of 
them are the fuperficial knowledge of the Greeks and Jews, and the 
lofs of Perjian archives or hiftorical compohtions. That the Gre- 
cian writers, before Xenophon, had no acquaintance with Perfia^ and 
that all their accounts of it are fabulous, is a paradox too extra- 

vagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but their connexion with it in war 
or peace had, indeed, been generally confined to bordering kingdoms 
under feudatory princes ; and the firfi: Perjian Emperor, whofe life 
and charadter they feem to have known with tolerable accuracy, was 
the great Cyrus, whom I call, without fear of contradidtion, Caik- 
HOSRAU j for I fliall then only doubt that the Khosrau of Firdausi' 
was the Cyrus of the firft hiftorian, and the Hero of the oldeft 
political and moral romance*, when I doubt thaf: Tpuis ^alorze and 
Lewis the Fourteenth were one andsth'Oikh^.Fwwy5.3^gi| it, is- utterly 
incredible, that two different princes of Perjia Ihouldeach have been 
born in a foreign and hoftile territory j Ihould each have been doomed to 
death in his infancy by his maternal grandfather in confequence of 
portentous dreams, real or invented 5 fhould each have been fayed by 
the remorfe of his deftined murderer, and fhould each, after a fimilar 
education among herdlmen, as the fon of a herdiman, have found 
means to revilit his paternal kingdom, and having delivered it* after a 
long and triumphant war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, fliould 
have reftored it to the fummit of power and magnificence. Whether 
fo romantick a ftory, which is the fubjeft of an Epick Poem, as 
majeftick and entire as th.t Jliad^ be hiftorically true, we may feel per- 
haps an inclination to doubt 1 iljuiit tannot with reafon be denied, that 
the outline of it related to a fingle Hero, whom the Jjiaticksf con- 
verfing with the father of European hiftory, defcribed according to 
■their popular traditions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet 
could not exprefs : nor will a difference of names a&ft the queip^ j 
fince the Greeks hzd. little regard for truth, wludii they^^c^<)^; i^ill- 
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ingly to the Graces of their language, and the nicety of their ears j and, 
if they could render foreign words melodious, they were never felicit- 
ous to make them exadl j hence they probably formed Cambyses from 
Ca'mbakhsii, or Granting dejires, a title rather than a name, and 
Xerxes from Shi'ru'yi, a Prince and warriour in the Shdhnamah, or 
from Shi'rshaTi, which might alfo have been a title; for the Ajiatkk 
Princes have conftantly affumed new titles or epithets at different 
periods of their lives, or on different occafions ; a cuftom, which we 
have feen prevalent in our own times both in Iran and Bindiijidn, and 
which has been, a fource of great confufion even in the fcriptural 
accounts of Babylonian. occnxt&vxs&B : both Greeks and yews have in fait 
accommodated Perjian names to their own articulation ; and both feem 
to have difregarded the native literature of Iran) without which they 
could at moil attain a general and imperfedt knowledge of the country. 
As to the theiaffelves, ,iwho ,iwpre contemporary with the Jews 

and Greeks, they muff have been acquainted with . jhe hiffory of their 
own times, and with the traditional accounts of paft ages ; but for a 
reafon, which will prefently appear, they chofe to confider Cayu'- 
mers as the founder of the empire ; and, in the numerous diftradions, 
which followed the overthrow of Da'ra^ efpecially in the great revo- 
lution on the defeat of Yezdegird, their civil hiftories were loft, as 
thofe of India have unhappily been, from the folicitude of the priefts, 
the only depofitaries of their learning, to preferve their books of law. 
and Yeligion ^at of all others : hence it has happened, that 

nothing remains of genuine Perjian hiftory before the dynafty of 
Sa^Sa^m, except a few.' ruftick traditions an.d fables, which, Iptiiifliod 
■ materials .’for: the which are, '-Iftvexift m 

the Pahhvi^^m■^^^^ Thp'tehal'^liOf 

muft be confide'!^' ns : dark; Caydni 

family, or the and herbick-, and poetical j though 

.the, lunar eclipfes, faid to be mentioned by Ptolemy, fix the time 
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of Gushtasp, the prince, by whom Zera'tusht was proteded ;' 
of the 'Parthian kings defcended from Arshac or Arsaces, we 
know little more than the names j but the Sdfdni’s had fo long ati 
intercourfe with the Emperors of Rome and Byzantium, that the 
period of their dominion may be called an hiftorical age. In attempt- 
ing to afcertain the beginning of the AJfyrian empire, we are deluded, 
as in a thoufand inftances, by names arbitrarily impofed : it had been 
fettled by chronologers, that the firft monarchy eftablifhed in Berfia 
was the AJfyrian j and Newton, finding ibme of opinion, that it rofe 
in the firft century after the Flood, but unable by his own calculations 
to extend it farther back than /even hundred and ninety years before 
Christ,, rejeded part of the oM fyftem and adopted the reft of itj 
concluding, that the y^nlsf^Monarchs began tctrei^al^pt two hundred 
years after SoroMON, and diat¥’ia-all'-'']^hcet:fittgva|es^ I'the.goyernm 
of Iran had been divided into feveral petty ftates and principalities. Of 
this opinion I confefs myfelf to have been; when, difregarding the 
wild chronology of the Mufelmdns and Gabrs, I had allowed the utmoft 
natural duration to the reigns of eleven Pifodddi kings, without being 
able to add more than a hundred years to Newton’s computation. It 
feemed, indeed, unaccountably ftrange, that, although Abraham had 
found a regular monarchy in Egypt, although the kingdom, of Tfwrs 
had juft pretenfions to very high antiquity, although the Chinefe, inAhe 
' twelfth century before our era, had made apprc^aches lefft to the 
prefent form of their extenfive dominion, and although we can hardly 
fuppofe the firft /Wiha monarchs to have reigned lefs than three 
thoufand years ago, , yet thej moft delightful, the moft com.- 

paa, the moft defirable country of them all, fhould have remained 
for fo many ages unfettled and difunited. A fortunate difcovery, for 
which I was firft indebted to Mir Muhammed Hns.fl,iN»::One ipf},||f 
moft intelligent Mufeltndns in India, has at oncc. jji^jp^t^ 

, 1. in ;'#s4 J'l i« ^ 
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and caft a gleam of light on the primeval hiftory of Iran and of the 
human race, of which I had long defpaired, and which could hardly 
have dawned from any other quarter. 

The rare and mtcrefting traa <7« twelve different religions, entitled 
the Dabijidn, mdi compofed by ^ Mohammedan traveller, a native of 
Cajhmlr, named Mohsan, but diftinguiflied by the affumed furname 
of Fa'ni', or Perijhable, begins with a wonderfully curious chapter on 
the religion of Hu'shang, which was long anterior to that of Zera'- 
TirsHT, but had continued to be fecretly profeffed by many learned Per- 
fians even to the author’s time i and feveral of the moft eminent of 
them, diffenting in many points from the Gahrs, and perfecuted by the 
ruling powers of their country, had retired to India i where they com- 
piled a number of books, now extremely fcarce, which Mohsan had 
perufed, and with the writers of which, or with many of them, he had 
contraried an intimate friendlhip : from them he learned, that a power- 
ful monarchy had been eftabliflied for ages in Iran before the acceffion 
of Cayu'mers, that it was called the Mahdbddian dynafty, for a rea- 
fon which will foon be mentioned, and that many princes, of whom 
feven or eight only are named in the Dabijidn, and among them Mah- 
BUL, or Maha' Beli, had raifed their empire to the zenith of human 
glor^.( If we can rely on this evidence, which to me appears unex- 
ceptionable, the Iranian monarchy muft have been the oldeft m the 
world I but it will remain dubious, to which of the three frocks, Hindu, 
Arabian, m Tartar, firfr Kings of Irdn belonged, or whether they 
fprang from a race diftind: from any of the others j and thefe 

are queftions, which we fhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer precifely, 
when we have carefully inquired iitto ih& langtmges and letters, religion 
zR'&Ifhilafophy, and incidentally into the drts Mi^ fcknces, of the ancient 
.Perjians, 


1. In 


: .■oM':;:the Persians.;; 

I. In the new and important remarks, which I am going to offer, on 
the ancient languages chambers of I am fenfible, that you 
muil give me credit for many aflertions, which on this occaiSon it is 
impoffible to prove ; for I Ihould ill deferve your indulgent attention, if 
I were to abufe it by repeating a dry lift of detached words, and pre- 
fenting you with a vocabulary inftead of a differtationj but, fince I 
have no fyftem to maintain, and have not fuffered imagination to delude 
my judgement j fince I have habituated myfelf to form opinions of men 
and things from evidenccy which is the only folid bafis of civil, as ex- 
periment is of natural, knowledge j and fince I have maturely con- 
fidered the queftions which I mean to difcufs j you vvill not, I am per- 
fuaded, fufpedl my teftimony;, or think that I gb tod far, when I affure 
you, that I will affert nothing pofitively, Which I am not able fatif- 
fadlorily to demonftrate. Wh(^ to 
rava'n> whom he calls the yujl King, fat on the throne of Perjia, 
two languages appear to have been generally prevalent in the great 
empire of Iran', that of the Court, thence named Den, which was 
only a refined and elegant dialed of the Pdrsi, fo called from the pro- 
vince, of which Shiraz is now the capital, and that of the learned, in 
which moft books were cOmpofed, and which had the name of Pahlav), 
either from the heroes, who Ipoke it in former times, or from Pahlu, a 
trad of land, which included, we are told, fome confiderable cities of 
Irak: the ruder dialeds of both were, and, I believe, ftill are, Ipoken 
by the rufticks in feveral provinces and in many of them, as Herat, 
Zdbul, Sijlhh '3xA others, diftind Hioms were verhacuiar, as it hap- 
pens in every kingdom of great ejEtdiiti Befides the Pdrsi and Pahlavl, 
a very ancient and abftrufe tongue was known to the priefts and philo- 
/ophers, called the language of the Zend, becaufe a book on religious and 
moral duties, which they held facred, and which bore that namef W 
been wnitten in it j while tlie Pdzend, or comment; on tbat worki -vtas 
compofed in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom j butf 3 learne^^ Rdlower 
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of Zera'tusht, named Bahman, wlio lately died at Calcutta^ wkere 
he had Bved with me as a reader about three years, affured me, 

that the letters of his prophet’s book were properly called Zend^ and the 
language, Amjla, as the tvords of tlie Vedd r are Sanfcrit, and the 
charaders, Nigarl', or as the old and poems of Ifeland were ex- 

preifed in Runkk letters : let us however, in compliance with cuRom, 
give the name of Zend to the facred language of Perfm, until we can 
find, as we fhall very foon, a fitter appellation for it. The Zend and 
the <A^Pahlavt are almofl: extind in Iran', for among fix or feven 
thoufand Gdrs, who refide chiefly at Yezd, and in Cirmdn, there are very 
few, who can read Pablavi, and fcarce any, who even boafl: of know- 
ing tht Zend i while the Pdrst, which remains almoR pure in the 
Bhdhndmah, has now become by the intermixture of numberlefs Arabick 
words, and many imperceptible changes, a new language exquifitely 
poliflied by a feries of fine writers in profe and verfe, and analogous 
to the different idioms gradually formed in Europe after the fubver- 
fionof the Roman empire: but with modern P erf an we have no con- 
cern in our prefent inquiry, which I confine to the ages, that preceded 
the Mohammedan conqueft. Having twice read the works of Firdausi' 
with great attention, fince I applied myfelf to the ffudy of old Indian 
literature, I can affure you with confidence, that hundreds of Pdrsi 
nouns are pure Sanfcrit, with no other change than fuch as may be 
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i\\ Arabia t and whofe yerfes are ftill extant, together with his 

heroick line in Deri, which many foppofe to be the firfl: attanpt at 
verification in Arabian metre : but, without having recourfe to other 
arguments, the comfofition of naords, in which the genius of the Perjian 
delights, and which that of the Arabick abhors, is a decifive proof, that 
the Pdrsi fprang from an Indian, and not from an Arabian, ftock. Confi-*^ 
dering languages as mere inftruments of knowledge, and having ftrong 
reafons to doubt the exiftence of genuine books in Zend ox Pahlam 
(efpecially fince the well-informed author of the Dabifdn affirms the 
work of Zera'tusht to have been loft, and its place fupplied by a 
recent compilation) I had no inducement, though I had. an opportunity, 
to learn what remains of thofe ancient languages ; but I often converfed 
on them with my friend Bakm an, and both of w were convinced 


after full confideration, that iiie-':'Z’end%'ciB'^t fttdng Tdftmblance to 
Sanfcrit, and the Pahlam to Arabick. He had at my requeft tranflated 
into Pahlavi the fine, infcription, exhibited in the Gulifan, on the 
diadem of Cyrus j and I had the patience to read the lift of words 
from the Pdzend in the appendix to the Farhangi Jehdnglr). : this exa- 
mination gave me perfedt convidlion, that the Pahlavt was a dialed! of 
the Chaldaick j and of this curious fad! I will exhibit a ihort proof, Bj 
the nature of the Clkdldean tongue moft words ended iii the firft long 
YOwl|:like'^§2Mi^eaven }'"and)' thatvver^ 

:'letlbff'WdfindiinAhc together -witilfl^ water,: 

nira, fire, matrd, rain, and a multitude of others, all Arabick or Hebrew 
with a Chaldean termination : fo zamar, by a beautiful metaphor from 
pruning trees, means in Hebr^ to compofe verfes, and thence, by an eafy 
tranfition, to Jing them ; and in Pahlam we fee the verb zamrumten, to 
fing, with its forms zamrunemi, I fng, m^zamruntd, ht fang the. verbal 
terminations of the PeAan Being added to the Chaldaick b<bot, 
thofe words are integral parts of the language, A* ‘ ' 
like the Arabick nouns and verbals engrafted on 
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this diftindion convinces me, tliat the dialed of the Ga^rx, which they 
pretend to be that of Zera'tusht, and of which Bahman gave me a 
variety of written Ipecimens, is a late invention of their priefts, or fubfe- 
quent at lead to the Mufelman invaflon j for, although it may be poffible, 
that a few of their facred books were preferved, as he ufed to affert, in 
' fheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells near Tezd, yet as the 
conquerors had not only a fpiritual, but a political, intered in perfecuting 
a warlike, robuft, and indignant race of irreconcilable conquered fub- 
Jeds, a long time muft have elapfed, before the hidden fcriptures could 
have been fafely brought to light, lind few, who could perfedly 
underftand them, muft then have rfemainedj but, as they continued 
to profefs among themfelves the religion of their forefathers, it be- 
came expedient for the Mibeds to fupply the loft or mutilated works 
of their legiflator by new compofitions, partly from their imperfed re- 
colledion, and partly from fuch moral and religious knowledge, as they 
gleaned, moft probably, among the Cbrijiians, with whom they had an 
intercourfe. Qne rule we may fairly eftablifh in deciding the queftion, 
whether the books of the modern Gabrs were anterior to the invafion of 
the Arabs : when an Arabick noun occurs in them changed only by the 
fpirit of the Chaldean idiom, as wertd, for werdy a rofe, daba^ for dhahab, 
gold, or deman^ for zeman^ time, we may allow it)|p have been ancient 
Pahladi ■, but, when we meet with verbal nouns or ftfinitives, evidently 
formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, we may be fure, that the 
phrafes, in .which they occur, are comparatively modern j and not a 
Angle pafiage, which Bauman produced from the books of his religion. 

We come now to the language -of the Zehii and here I muft impart 
a difcovery, which I fetely and from ’?|hich we may draw the 

moft interefting ttonfequences. M. Anouktio,^ w^ had the merit of 
undertaking a voyage to India^ in his earlieft youth, with no other view 
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than to recover the writings of Zera^tosht, and who would have 
acquired a brilliant reputation in France^ if he had not fullied it by his 
immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated the good 
will even of his own countrymen, has exhibited in his work, entitled 
Zendavejia, two vocabularies in ILend and Pahlavi, which he had found 
in an approved colledlion of Rawdydt, or Traditional Pieces, in modern • 
Perjian : of his Pahlavi no more needs be faid, than that it ftrongly 
confirms my opinion concerning the Chaldaick origm of that languages 
but, when I perufed the Zend gloffary,. I was inexpreffibly furprized to 
find, that fix or feven words in’ ten were pure Sanferit, and even fome 
of their inflexions formed by the rules of the Vydcarani yu/hmdeam, 
the genitive plural of yupmad. Now M. Anquet il moft certainly, 
and the Perjian compiler mofl: probably, had no knowledge of Sanferit i 
and could not, therefore, haVe^ ifi'^ehted a iift of is, 

therefore, an authentick lift of Zend words, which had been preferved 
in books or by tradition s and it follows, that the language of the Zend 
was at leaft a dialedt of the Sanferit, approaching perhaps as nearly to 
it as the Prdcrit, or other popular idioms, which we know to have 
been fpoken in India two thoufand years ago. From all thefe fads it 
is a necelTary confequence, that the oldeft difcoverable languages of 
Perfa were Chaldaick and Sanferit j and that, when they had ceafed to 
be vernacular, the *Pahlav\ and Zend were deduced from them relpec- 
tively, and the Pdrii either from the Zend, or immediately from the 
dialea of the Brahmans j but all had perhaps a mixture of Tartarian 
for the beft lexicographers aftert, that numberlefs words in ancient Per- 
are taken from the language of the Cimmerians, or Tartars of 
Kipchdk fo that the three families, whofe lineage we have examined in ' 
former difeourfes, had left vifible traces of themfclves in Mn, lor 



to that very country, from which in all 
■cceded, and which the Hindus had abandoned in 
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pofitive commands from their legiflators to reviiit it no more. I clofe 
this head with obferving, that no fuppolition of a mere political or com- 
mercial intercourfe between the different nations will account for the 
Sanfcrit and Chaldakk words, which we find in the old Per^an tongues ■„ 
becaufe they are, in the firft place, too numerous to have been intro- 
• duced by fuch means, and, fecondly, are not the names of exotick 
animals, commodities, or arts, but thofe of material elements, parts of 
the body, natural objefts and relations, affedions of the mind, and 
other ideas common to the whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever poffelfed and governed 
the country of Iran, we fhould find on the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace, now called /i&<f ^ Jemshi'd, fome infcriptions 
in Demndgart, or at lead: in the charaders on the ftones at Ekphania, 
where the fculpture is unqueftionably Indian, or in thofe on the Staff of 
FfRu'z Sha'h, which exift in the heart of India-, and fuch infcriptions 
we probably Ihould have found, if that edifice had not been ereded 
after the migration of the Brahmans from Iran, and the violent fchifm 
in the Perfian religion, of which we fhall prefently fpeak for, although 
the popular name of the building at IJiakhr, or Perfepolis, be no certain 
proof that it was raifed in the time of Jemshi'd, yet fuch a fad might 
eafily have been preferved by tradition, and we fiiall Toon have abundant 
evidence, that the temple was pofteriour to the reign of the Hindu mo- 
narehs: the- indeed, which are reprefented with the figures in 
proceffion, might induce a reader of the Shdhndmah to believe, that the 
fculptures related to the new . faith introduced by ZERA'TU^piTi but, 
as a cyprefs is a 'beautiful and as many oTthe fibres appear 

inconfiftent with the reformed Miction of fire, we muft have recourfe 
to ftronger proofs, that the jEJUsafn was ereded after Cayu'- 

MERs. The bufiding has -lately been vifitcd, and the charaders on it 
examined, by Mr. Francxein j; from whom we learn, that Niebuhr 
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has delineated them with great accuracy : but without fuch teftimony I 
fliould have fufpe6:ed the correftnefs of the delineation j becaufe the 
JDanijh traveller has exhibited two infcriptions in modern Perfmny and 
one of them from the fame place, which cannot have been exadlly 
tranfcribed: they are very elegant verfes of Niza'mi' and Sadi' on the 
inji ability of human grsatnefs^ but fo ill engraved or fo ill copied, that, 
if I had not had them nearly by heart, I fhould not have been able to 
read them •, and M. Rousseau of Isfahan, who tranflated them with 
fliameful inaccuracy, mufl: have been deceived by the badnefs of the 
copy ; or he never would have created a new king Wakam, by form- 
ing one word of Jem and the particle prefixed to it. fKmximg, how- 
ever, that we may reafon as conclufively on the charadters publifiied by 
Niebuhr, as we might, on the monument then|fe|ves,;yf^ they now 
before us, we may begin with obferving^ as CirAiiDrir had obferved bn 
the very fpot, that they bear no refemblance whatever to the letters 
ufed by the Gabrs in their copies of the Vendidad: this I once urged, in 
an amicable debate with Bahman, as a proof, that the Zend letters 
were a modern invention j but he feemed- to hear me without fijrprize, 
and infifted, that the letters, to whkh I alluded, and which he had 
often feen, were monumental charadlers never ufed in books, and in- 
tended either to conceal fome religious myfteries from the vulgar, or to 
difplay the art of -the fculptor, like the embellifiied Cdfick and Ndgarl 
on feveral Arabian and Indian monuments. He wondered, that any man 
could feriouily doubt the antiquity of the Fahlavt letters j and in truth the 
infcription behind the horfe of which Niebuhr has alfo given 

us, is apparently P<?|/< 2 :tih ajQd ;m%fc<^ ^hh fome pains be decyphered ; 
that charadter was extremely rude, and feems to have been written, like 
the 'Roman and the Arabick, in a variety of hands ; for 1 remember to 
have examined a rare colledtion of old R erf an coins in pf 

the great Anatomift, Wiebiam Hunter, gnd, .|h(»gh I heliey|i;;'die 
legends to be Pahlav}, and had no doubt, tfeaf werb^^^ 
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thian kings, yet I could not read the infcriptions without ^va^ling more 
time, than I had then at command, in comparing the letters and afcer- 
taining the proportions, in which they feyerally occurred. The grofs 
Pahlavi was improved by Zera'tusht or his difciples into an elegant 
and perfpicuous charadter, in which the Zendavejia was copied ■, and 
both were written from the right hand to the left like other ChaUalck 
alphabets 5 for they are manifeftly both of Chaldean origin j but the 
Zend has the fingular advantage of expreffing all the long and iliort 
Vowels, by diftindt marks, in the body of each word, and all the words 
are diftinguiflied by full points between them fo that, if modern ¥er~ 
Jian were unmixed with Arabick, it might be written in Zend with the 
greateft convenience, as any one may perceive by copying in that cha-, 
rafter a few pages of the Sbdhndmah. As to the unknown infcriptions 
in the palace of Jemshi'd, it may reafonably be doubted, whether they 
contain a fyftem of letters, which any nation ever adopted : in jlve of 
them the letters, which are feparated by points, may be reduced to 
forty, at leaft I can diftinguifli no more elTentially different } and they 
all feem to be regular variations and compofitions of a flraight line and 
an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the language 
of botanifls) hearted and lanced. Many of the Runick letters appear to 
have been formed of fimilar elements i and it has been obferved, that 
the writing at P erf e foils bears a ftrong refemblance to that, which 
the Irifi call Ogham: the word Agam in Sanferit means myjie~ 

npT-affirm,'';thal;i;-the;' 

common origin, and only mean to fuggeft, that, if the charadters in 
queftion be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret and facer- 
dotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, of which the priefls only had the 
key. They might, I imagine, beTdecyphered^ if the language were 
certainly known 5 but, in all the; other infcriptions of the fame fort, the 
charadters are too complex, and the variations of them too numerous, 
■to admit an opinion, that they could be fymbols of articulate founds ; 
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for even the NAgarl fyllem, which has more diftindt letters than any 
known alphabet, confifts only of forty-nine fimple characters, two of 
which are mere fubftitutions, and four of little ufe in Sanfcrit or in any 
other language j while the more complicated figures, exhibited by 
Niebuhr, mult be as numerous at leaffc as the Chinefe\tj^, which are 
the figns of ideas only, and fome of which refemble the old Ferfian 
letters at IJiakhr : the Danijh traveller was convinced from bis own ob- 
fervation, that they were written from the left hand, like all the cha- 
racters ufed by Hindu nations but I mult leave this dark fubjeft, 
which I cannot illuminate, with a’ remark formerly made by myfelf, 
that the fquare Chaldaick letters, a few of which are found on the Per- 
Jtan ruins, appear to have been originally the fame with the Divandgari^ 
before the latter were enclofed, as we now fee them* in .angular frames. 

11. The primeval religion of Iran, if we rely on the authorities ad- 
duced by Mohsani Fa'ni', was that, which Newton calls the oldeft 
(and it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all religions “ a firm be- 
lief, that One Supreme God made the world by his power, and con- 
tinually governed it by his providence j a pious fear, love, and ador- 
ation of Him; a due reverence for parents and aged perfons j a 
“ fraternal aifeClion for the whole human fpecies, and a compalEonate 
** tendernefs even for the brute creation.” A fyfiem of devotion Ib 
pure and fublime could hardly among mortals be of long duration j and 
we learn from the Dabijim, that the popular worfhip of the Irdnians 
under Hd'sHANt? was pivdij Sabkn % a word, of which I cannot offer 
any certain etymology^f- but which has been deduced by grammarians 
from Saba, a hoji, and, particularly the hoji of heaven, ox xht cekfial 
bodies, in the adoration of which the Sabian xitsizl h believed to have 
confifted: there is a defcription, in the learned work juft mentioned, 
of the feveral P erf an temples dedicated to the Sun and Planets, of fhe 
images adored in them, and of the magnificent .jprocefiions -to &ni on 
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preicribed felHvais, one of which is probably reprefenfced by iculptuie 
in the ruined city of Jemshi’d ; but the planetary worfliip in Perjia 
feems only a part of a far more complicated religion, which we now 
find in thefe Indian provinces } for( Mohsan affures us, that, in the opi- 
nion of the beft informed Perfians, who profeffed the faith of Hu'shang, 
diftinguifhed from that of Zera^tusht, the firfi; monarch Iran and 
of the whole earth was Maha'ba'd, a word apparently Sanfcrit, who 
divided the people into four orders, the religious, the military, the coni'- 
merciah and the>w7c, to which he afligned names, unqueftionably the 

fame in their origin with thofe now applied to the four primary clafies 
of the Hindus, They added, that He received from the creator, and 
promulgated among men, ^ /acred book in a heavenly language, to which 
the Mufelman author gives the Arabick title of defdtir, or regulations, 
but the original name of which he has not mentioned ; and that four- 
M AH a'ba^ds had appeared or would appear in human lliapes for 
the government of this wmrld : now when we know, that the Hindus 
believe m fourteen Menu’s, or celeftial perfonages with fimilar fundions, 
the/r/ofwhom left a book of regulations, or divine ordinances, which 
they hold equal to the Vida, and the language of which they believe 
to be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that the firfi; corruption 
of the pureft and oldeft religion was the fyfi:em of Indian Theology, in- 
vented by the Brahmans and j)revalent in thefe territories, w|ere the book 
of Maha'ba'd or Menu is at this hour the ftandard of all religious 
and duties:^ The acceffion of Cayu'mers to the throne of Per- 

fa, in the eighth of ninth century before Christ, feems to have been 
^accompahifed by a cbnfidemble revolution both in governmeHfc and reli- 
' gioa: he was moft^ pro'bablf of a, different race Trpm The 
who preceded him, and be^n perhaps the nd’^ fpftern bf h'ltiohal faith, 
which Hu'shang, whofe hame it Bears, cdhipieted bitf the reforma- 
, tion was partial j for, while they rejeaed' the complex polytheifm of 
their predecefiors, they retained the laws of Maha'ba d, with a fuper- 
yi,:'-; . . , ftitious 
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Ilitious veneration for the fun, the planets, and fire ; thus refembling 
the Hindu fedts, called Saura's and Sagnica’s, the fecond of which is 
very numerous at Banares, where many agjiihotra's are continually blaz- 
ing, and where the Bagnicds, when, they enter on their facerdotal office, 
kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood Semi, a fire which they keep 
lighted through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, the performance 
of folemn facrifices, the obfequies of departed anceftors, and their 
own funeral pile. This remarkable rite was continued by Zera'- 
TUSHT; who reformed the old religion by the addition of genii, or 
angels, prefiding over months and days, of new ceremonies in the 
veneration fltown to fire, of a new work, which he pretended to have 
received from heaven, and, above all, by eftablifhing the adual adora- 
tion of One Supreme Being : he was born, according to Mohs an, in 
the diftrid: of Rat-, and it was He, not, as Ammianus afierts, his pro- 
tedor Gushtasb, who travelled into India, that he might receive in- 
formation from the Brahmans in theology and ethicks. It is barely 
poffible, that Pythagoras knew him in the capital of Irak •, but the 
Grecian fage mufi: then have been far advanced in years, and we have 
no certain evidence of an intercourfe between the two philofophers. 
The reformed religion of Perja continued in force, till that country 
was fubdued by the Mufelmans and, without fludying the Zend, we have 
ample information concerning it in the modern Berjian writings of 
feveral, who profefled it. Bahman alwayi named Zera'tusht, with 
reverence j but he was in truth a pure Theift, and flrongly difclaimed 
any adoration of the fire or other elements : he denied, that the dodrine 
of two coeval principles, fupremely good and fupremely bad, formed 
any part of his faith ; and he often repeated with emphafis the verfes oP 
Firdausi on the proflration of Cyrus and his paternal grandfather be- 
fore the blazing altar: "Think not, that they were adorers of fire j for 
" that element was only an exalted objed, on the luffcre of which |bey 
" fixed their eyes/ they humbled themfelvcs a whole weejfeftB^^ 
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“ God i and, if thy underftanding be ever fo little exerted, thou muft 
“ acknowledge thy dependence on the being fupremely pure.” In a 
ftory of Sadi, near the clofe of his beautiful concerning the 

idol of So'mana't’h, or Maha'de'va,, he confounds the religion of 
the Hindus with that of the Gabrs, calling the Brahmans not only 
Moghsy (which might be juftified by a paffage in the Mefnam) but 
even readers of the Zend znd Pdzend: now, whether this confufion 
proceeded from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot decide, but am as 
firmly convinced, that the dodtrines of the Zend were diftindtfrom thofe 
of the Veda, as I am that the religion of the Brahmans, with whom we 
converfe every day, prevailed in Berjia before the acceflion of Cayu'- 
MERS, whom the Par si's, from refpedl to his memory, confider as the 
firfi of men, although they believe in an univerfal deluge before his 
reign. 

With the religion of the eM. Perjians their pUhJophy (or as much as 
yire know of it) was intimately connedted j for they were afliduous ob- 
fervers of the luminaries, which they adored, and eftablifhed, accord- 
ing to Mohsan, who confirms in fome degree the fragments of 
’BeroSus, a number of artificial cycles with diftindt names, which 
feem to indicate a knowledge of the period, in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve : they are faid alfo to have known the mofi: wonderful 
powers of nature, and thence to have acquired the fame of magicians 
and enchanters ^ but I will only detain you with a few remarks on that 
metaphyfical theology, which has been profefled immemorially by a 
numerous fedt of PeiTfflw aad jHikdW, was carried in part mto Greece, 
€nd prevails even now among the learned Mufelmam, Mhh fometimes 
avow it withoul referve. The modern phiiofofhers of this perfuafion 
are called either from the Gf^ei or frOm the 

woollen rmxitlQ, which they ufed to wear ;i|i, fome provinces of Perfia: 
their fundamental tenets are, that nothing exifts abfoliitely but God : 

^ ft 
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that the human foul is an emanation from his efieiice, and, though 
divided for a time from its heavenly fource, will be finally re -united with 
it ; that the higheft poffible happinefs will arife from its reunion, and 
that the chief good of mankind, in this tranfitory world, confifts in as 
perfeft an unmi with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal 
frame will allow j that, for this purpofe, they fliould break all connexion 
(or tadlluk, as they call it), with extrinfick objedts, and pafs through 
life without attachments ^ as a fwimmer in the ocean ftrikes freely with- 
out the impediment of clothes ; that they foould be ftraight and free as 
the cyprefs, whofe fruit is hardly perceptible, and not fink under a load, 
like fruit-trees attached to a trellis ^ that, if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the foul, the idea of celeifial beauty mufl; overwhelm 
it in extatick delight ^ that, for want of apt words to exprefs the divine 
perfedtions and the ardour of devotion, we mufl; borrow fuch expreflions 
as approach the neareft to our ideas, and fpeak of Beauty and Love in a 
tranfcendent and myftical fenfe ; that, like a reed torn from its native 
bank, like wax feparated from its delicious honey, the foul of man be- 
wails its difunion with melancholy mufick^ and flieds burning tears, like 
the lighted taper, waiting paffionately for the moment of its extindlion, 
as a difengagement from earthly trammels, and the means of returning 
to its Only Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the minuter and more 
fubtii metaphyficks of the which are mentioned in the DahiJldnJ 

is the wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modern Perjian poets, efpe- 
cially of the fweet Ha'fiz and the great Maulavi: fuch is the fyfliem 
of the philofophers and befl lyrick poets of Indian and, as- it 

was a fyilem of the higheft antiquity in both nations, it may be added 
to the many other proofs of an immemorial affinity between them. 


III. On the ancient monuments of Perjian fculpture and architedlure 
we have already' made fuch obfervations, as were fufiicient for ouf Jpur- 
pofej nor will you be furprized at the diverfity between the %ufes at 
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Ekphanta, which are manifeftly Hindu, and thofe at Perfepolis, which 
are merely Sabian, if you concur with me in believing, that the Takhti 
JemJhid was eredted after the time of Gayu'mers, when the Brahmans 
had migrated from Iran, and when their intricate mythology had been 
fuperfeded by the fimpler adoration of the planets and of fire. 

IV. As to the fciences or arts of ths oW. Perjians, I have little to fay j 
and no complete evidence of them feems to exift. Mohs an Ipeaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pahlann language j and Bah- 
MAN alTured me, that fome Icanty remains of them had been preferved: 
their mufick and painting, which Niza'mi celebrated, have irreco- 
verably periChedj and in regard to Ma'ni', the painter and impoftor, 
whofe book of drawings called Artang, which he pretended to be 
divine, is fuppofed to have been deftroyed by the Chinefe, in whofe 
dominions he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too modern to throw 
any light on the queftions before us concerning the origin of nations 
and the inhabitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reafoning, that 
a powerful monarchy was eftablifhed in Iran long before the AJj'yrian, 
or Pijhdddi, government ; that it was in truth a Hindu monarchy, 
though, if any chufe to call it Cufian, Cafdean, or Scythian, we fhall 
not enter into a debate on mere names j that it fubfifted many centuries, 
and that its hiftory has been ingrafted on that of the Hindus, who 
founded the monarchies of Ayddhyd and Indraprejiha ; that the language 
of the firft Perjian empire was the mother of the Sanfcrit, .mS. confe- 
quently of iht Zend, and Pdrji^psd well as of Greek,’ hdim, and Got hick ; 
that the language of the cif Gha/daick and 

Pahlavl, and that the primary language alfo had been current 

in the fame empire j although^ as the had no books or even 

-letters,, we cannot with certainty trace their unpolifhed and variable 

^ ^ idiOIUSi?- 
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idioms* Wc difcovcr> therefore in earlicfc d3.wn of hif** , 

tory, the thrss diftinil races of men, whom we deferibed oh former- oc- 
cafions as pofl'effors oi India, Arabia, Tartary, and, whether they were 
colleded in Iran from diftant regions, or diverged from it, as from a 
common centre, we fhall eafily determine by the following confidera- 
tions. Let us obferve in the firft place the central pofitlon of Iran, 
which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India ; whilft Arabia 
lies contiguous to Irhn only, but is remote from Tarfary, and divided 
even from the fkirts India by a confiderable gulf ; no country, there- 
fore, but Perja feems likely to have fent forth its colonies to all the 
kingdoms o^Afa: the Brihmam could never have migrated from India 
to Iran, becaufe they are exprefsly forbidden by their oldeft exifting 
laws to leave the region^ which they inhabit at this day j Arabs 
have not even a traditioft of an emigration tatQ Perja before Moham- 
med, nor had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful and 
extenfive domains ^ and, as to the Tartars, we have no trace in hiftoiy 
of their departure from their plains and forefts, till the invafion of the 
Medes, who, according to etymologifts, were the fons of Madai, and 
even they were conduded by princes of an AJfyrian family. The three 
races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned, (and more than 
three we have not yet found) migrated from Iran, as from theii common 
country j and thus the Saxon chronicle, I prefume from good authority, 
brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from Armenia i while a late very 
learned writer concludes, after all his laborious lefearches, that the 

force, that both the and old Britons proceeded feverally from 

the borders of the Cafpian a coincidence of conclufions from different 
media by perfons wholly unconnedted, which could fcarce have hap- 
pened, if they were not grounded on folid principled We may there- 
fore hold this propofition firmly eftablifhed, that Irani or Per^a in its 
largeft fenfe, w^ the true centre of populatioti> of knotvledge, of 



minations^ but, whether jljia has not produced other races of men, 
diftindl from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any 
apparent diverfity may not have fprung from an intermixture of thofe 
three in different proportions, miifl; be the fubjed; of a future inquiry. 
There is another queftion of more immediate importance, which you, 
gentlemen, only can decide : namely, “by what means we can preferve 
“ our Society from dying gradually away, as it has advanced gradually 
“ to its prefent (Ihall I fay flourilliing or languifliing?) ftate.” It has 
fubfifted five years without any expenfe to the members of it, until the 



firfi: volume of our Tranfadtions was publiihed ; and the price of that 
large volume, if we compare the different values of money in Bengal 
and in England, is not more than equal to the <?««««/ contribution to- 
wards the charges of the Royal Society by each of its fellows, who may 
not have chofen to compound for it on his admiflion : this I mention, 
not from an idea that any of us could objedt to the purchafe of one 
copy at leaft, but from a wifh to inculcate the neceffity of our common 
exertions in promoting the fale of the work both here and in London. 
In vain fhall we meet, as a literary body, if our meetings fliall ceafe to 
be fup plied with original diflertations and memorials j and in vain fhall 
w’'e coiledt the moft; interefting papers, if we cannot publifh them occa- 
fionally without expofing: the Superintendents of the Company’s prefs, 
who undertake to print them at their own hazard, to the danger of a 
confiderable lofs : by pfiited efforts, the French haye compiled their ftu- 
pendous repofitories; of uniyerfal knowledge i and by united efforts only 
can we hope to rival thcni, or to diffufe qyyr j bur own country and the 
reft of Europe the lights attainable by oqr:^ Refearches. 
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The president. 




GENTLEMEN, 

Although we are at this moment confiderably nearer to the 
frontier of China than to the farthejft limit of the Britijls dominions in 
Hindujidn^ yet the firft Hep, that we lhall take in the philofophical 
journey, which I propofe for your entertainment at the prefent meeting, 
will carry us to the utmofl verge of the habitable globe known to the 
beft geographers of old Greece and Egypt ; beyond the boundary of 
whofe knowledge we fliall difcern from the heights of the northern 
mountains an empire nearly eqtiail in furface to a fquare of fifteen de- 
grees i an empire, of which I do not mean to aflign the precife limits, 
but which we may confider, for the purpofe of this diflertation, as em- 
braced on two fides by T ^irtary and India, while the ocean feparates ita 
other fides from various J^iatick ifles of great imppitahce in 
mercial iyftem oi Europe: annexed to that immertfe trafft of littft is the 




peninfuia of Corea, which a vaft oval1)aron divides from Nifon or Japan, 
a celebrated and imperial ifland, bearing in arts and in arms, in ad- 
vantage of fituation but not in felicity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eadern kingdoms analogous to that of Britain among the nations 
of the weft. So many climates are included in fo prodigious an area, 
that, while the principal emporium of China lies nearly under the tro- 
pick, its metropolis enjoys the temperature of Samarkand fuch too is 
the diverlity of foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fome of them are 
exquifitely fertile, richly cultivated, and extremely populous* others are 
barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with plains as wild or mountains 
as rugged as any in Scythia, and thofe either wholly deferted, or peopled 
by favage hordes, who, if they be not ftill independent, have been very 
lately fubdued by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a monarch, 
who has perpetuated his own breach of faith in a Chinefe poem, of 
which I have feen a tranflation. 

The word China, concerning which I ftiall offer fome new remarks, 
is well known to the people, whom we call the Chinefe but they never 
apply it (I fpeak of the learned among them) to themfelves or to their 
country : themfelves, according to Father Visdelou, they defcribe as 
people ^Han, or of fome oth€r illuftrious family, by the memory of 
whofe adlions they flatter their national pride j and their country they 
call CMm-cue, or the Central Kingdom, reprefenting it in their fymbo- 
lical charaflers by a parallelogram exadlly biffedled : at other times they 
diftinguifh it by the words Tieri-^hia, or What is under Heaven, meaning 
all that W valuable on Earth, ^ Since they never name themfelves with 
moderation, they would havfe no right to complain, if they knew, that 
European authors have ever fpokeii df them 'hi the extremes of applaufe 
or of cenfure : by Ibme they have been extolled as the oldeft and the 
wifeft, as the moft learned and moft in^nious, of nations j whilft others 
have derided their pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their government 
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as abominable, and arraigned theii^anners as inhuman, without allowing 
them an element of fcicnce, or a Angle art, for which they have not 
V been indebted to feme more ancient and more civilized race of men. 
The truth perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, between the extremes j 
but it is not my defign to accufe or to defend the Chinefe, to deprefs or 
to aggrandize them : I lhall confine myfelf to the difeuffion of a queftion 
conneded with my former difeourfbs, and far lefs eafy to be folved than 
any hitherto ftarted. “ Whence came the fingular people, who Iqng 
“ had governed Chinay before they were conquered by the Tartars T' , 
On this problem, the folution of which has no concern, indeed, with 
our political or commercial interefts, but a very material connexion, if 
I miftake not, with interefts of a higher nature, four opinions have been 
advanced, and all rather peremptorily afterted, than fupported by argu- 
ment and evidence. By a few writers it has been urged, that the Ghl- 
nefe are an original race, who have dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, 
in the land, which they now poflefs ; by others, and chiefly by the mif- 
fionaries, it is infifted, that they fprang from the fame ftock with the 
Hebrews and Arabs j a third affertion is that of the Arabs themfelves 
and of M. Pauw, who hold it indubitable, that they were originally 
T'artars defeending in wild clans from the fteeps of Imaus -, and a fourth, 
at leaft as dogmatically pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brahmens y who decide, without allowing any appeal from their de- 
cifion, that the Chinas (for fo they are named in Sanferit ) were Hindus 
of the CJhatriya, or militaiy, clafs, who, abandoning the privileges of 
their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the north-eaft of Bengal-, and, 
forgetting by degrees the rites and religion of their anceftors, eftabliftied 
feparate principalities, which were afterwards united in the plains and 
valleys, which are now poffeffed by them. If any one of the three ,laft 
opinions be juft, the firft of them muft neceffarily be relinquifhedj but 
of thofe three, the firft cannot pofiably be fuftained i bdeaufe it t^s 
on no firmer fupport than a foolifli remark, whetfier true or that 
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Sem In Chinefe means life and procreation j and becaufe a tea-plant is 
not more different from a palm, than a Chinefe from an Arab : they are 
men, indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables \ but human faga- 
city could not, I believe, difcover any other trace of refemblance be- 
tween them. One of the Arabs, indeed, an account of whofe vo)^age 
to India and China has been tranflated by Renaudot, thought the 
Chinefe not only handfomer (according to his ideas of beauty) than the 
Hindus, but even more like his own countrymen in features, habili- 
ments, carriages, manners and ceremonies j and this may be true, without 
proving an adtual refemblance between the Chinefe and Arabs, except 
in drefs and complexion. The next opinion is more connefted with 
that of the Brahmens, than M. Pauw, probably, imagined j for though 
he tells us exprefsly, that by Scythians he meant the “Turks or T %rtars j 
yet the dragon on the ftandard, and fome other peculiarities, from 
which he would infer a clear affinity between the old T artars and the 
Chinefe, belonged indubitably to thofe Scythians, who are known to 
have been Goths •, and the Goths had manifeftly a common lineage with 
the Hindus, if his own argument, in the preface to his Refearches, on 
the limilarity of language, be, as all men agree that it is, irrefragable. 
That the Chinefe were anciently of a Tartarian flock, is a propofition, 
which I cannot otherwife difprove for the prefent, than by infilling on 
the total diffimilarity of the two races in manners and arts, particularly in 
the fine arts bfximagination, which the Tartars, by their own account, 
never cultivated j but, if we fhow flrong grounds for believing, that 
the nxk Chinefe wttQ a<ftually of an Indian race, it will follow that M. 
Pauw and the Arabs are miftaken : it is to the difculfion of this new 
and, in my opinion, very interefling point, that I fhaif confine the 
remainder of my difcourfe. . : 

In the Sanfcrit Inflitutes of Civil and JLeligious Duties, revealed, as 
the Hindus believe, by Menu, the foni of Brahma', we find the fol- 

• lowing 
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lowing curious paflage : Many^amilies of the military clafs, having 
“ gradually abandoned the ordinances of the and the company of 

Brdhmenst lived in a Hate of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca 
and Odra, thofe of Dravira and Camboja, the Tavanas and Sacas, 

“ the Pdradas and Pahh’uas, the Chinas and fome other nations/’ A 
full comment on this text would here be fuperfluous j but, fmce the 
teftimony of the Indian author, who, though certainly not a divine per- 
fonage, was as certainly a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hiftorian, 
is diredl and pofitive, dilinterefted and unfufpedled, it would, I think, 
decide the queftion before us, if we could be fure, that the word China 
lignified a Chinefe, as all the Pandits, whom I have feparately con- 
fulted, aflert with one voice: they allure me, that ikt Chinas of . 
Menu fettled in a fine country to the north-eall o£ Gaur, to the | 
eaft of Cdmarup and that they have long been, and ftill are, | 

famed as ingenious artificers j and that they had themfelves feen old : 
Chinefe idols, which bore a manifeft relation to the primitive religion of ■ 
India before Buddha’s appearance in it. A well-informed Pandit ; 
fhowed me a Sanfcrit book in Cajhmirian letters, which, he faid, was ; 
revealed by Siva himfelf, zxA ^ n ' ixik .^ SaSiifangama: he read to me a 
whole chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the Chinas, who were 
divided, fays the author, into near two hundred clans. I then laid ^ 
before him a map of Afa j and, when I pointed to Cajimif, his own ^ 
country, he inftantly placed his finger on the north-weftern provinces 
of China, where the he faid, firft eftablifhed themfelves ; but 

he added, that which was alfo mentioned in his book, 

extended to the eaflern and fouthern oceans, .1 believe, neverthelefs, 
that the empire, as we now call it, was not formed when the 

laws of Menu were colleded j and for this belief, fo repugnant to the | 
general opinion, I am bound to offer my reafons. If the outline of f 
hiftory and chronology for the lafi: two thoufand years be correlfly 
traced, (and we muft be hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the : of > 

' '' Ca'lida's ■ 
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Ca^lida's were compofed before the beginning of our era: now it is 
clear, from internal and external evidence, that the Rdmayan and 
Mahabhdmt were coniiderably older than the .produftions of that poet ; 
and it appears from the ftyle and metre of the Dherma Sdjim revealed 
by Menu, that it was reduced to writing long before the age of 
Va'emic or Vya'sa, the fecond of whom names it with applaufe : 
we {ball not, therefore, be thought extravagant, if we place the com- 
piler of thofe laws between a thoufand.and fifteen hundred years be- 
fore Christ i efpecially as Buddha, whofe age is pretty well afcer- 
tained, is not mentioned in them; hut, in the twelfth century before 
our era, the Chinefe empire was at lead: in its cradle. This fa<3: it is 
neceflary to proves and my firfi: witnefs is Confucius himfelf. I 
know to what keen fatire I ihall expofe myfelf by citing that philofo- 
pher, after the bitter Ikrcafms of M. Pauw againft him and againfi: the 
tranflators of his mutilated, but valuable, works s yet I quote without 
fcruple the book entitled Jjun Tu, of which I poflefs the original with 
a verbal tranflation, and which I know to be fufficiently authentick 
for my prefent purpofe : in the fecond part of it Con-fu-tsu declares, 
that “ Although he, like other men, could relate, as mere lefibns of 
** morality, the hiftories of the firfi; and fecond imperial houfes, yet, 
fir want of evidence, he could give no certain account of them.” 
Now, if the Chinefe themfelves do not even pretend, that any hiftorical 
monuments exifled, in the age of Confucius, preceding the rife of 
their third dynafty about eleven hundred years before the Cbrifiian 
epoch, we may juftly conclude, that the reign of Vu'viiM was in the 
infancy of their eUtpire, which hardly grew to maturity till fome ages 
after that prince i and it has been aflerted by very leaifned 
'that even of the third dynafly, which he hs^si the fame of having raifed, 

: no unfulpefted memorial can now be . produced. It was not till the 

eighth century before the birth of . Our Saymttr, that a fmall kingdom 
yws eresSed in the province of Shensi, the capital of which flood nearly 
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in the thirty-Jifth degree of northern latitude, and about five degrees to 
the weft of both the country and its metropolis were called 

Chin 5 and the dominion of its princes was gradually extended to the 
eaft and weft. A king Chint who makes a figure in the Shdhndmah 
among the allies of Afra'siya'b, was, I prefume, a fovereign of the 
country juft mentioned; and the river of Chin, which the poet fre- 
quently names as the limit of his eaftern geography, feems to have been 
the Telhm which the Chinefe introduce at the beginning of their 

fabulous annals : I fhould be tempted to expatiate on fo curious a fub- 
jedt j but the prefent occafion allows nothmg fuperlluous, and permits 
me only to add, that Mangukhdn died, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of which was afterwards taken by 

Kublai, and that the poets of Jw perpetually, allude tp the diftrifts 
around it which they celebrate* with and for a number 

of muik-animals roving on their hills. The territory of Chin, fo called 
by the old Hindus, by the Perjians, and by the Chinefe (while the 
Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defedive articulation to mifcal 
it Sin ) gave its name to a race of emperors, whofe tyranny made their 
memory fo unpopular, that the modern inhabitants of China hold the 
word in abhorrence, and Ipeak of themfelves as the people of a milder 
and more virtuous dynafty j but it is highly probable that the whole 
nation defcended from the Chinas v>i Menu, and, mixing with the 
Tdartars, by whom the plains of and the; more fputhern pro- 

vinces were thinly inhabited, formed by degrees the race of men, whom 
we now fee in ppfteffion of the nobleft empire in Afia. 

In fupport of an opinion, ‘which I offer as the refult of long and 
anxious inquiries, I fliould regularly proceed to exarhine the language 
and letters, religion and philofophy,*of the prefent Chinefe, 
join fome remarks on their ancient monuments,, op their fciences, , |^ 
on their arts both liberal ^d mechanical: but , their fpbken,,^g3S?<«gr, 
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not having been preferved by the ufual fymbols of articulate founds, 
muft have been for many ages in a continual flux ; their letters, if wc 
may fo call them, are merely the fymbols of ideas j their popular 
religion was imported from India in an age comparatively modern i and 
their phihfophy feems yet in fo rude a Rate, as hardly to deferve the 
appellation } they have no ancient monuments, from which their origin 
can be traced even by plaufible conjedture •, their fciences are w^holly 
exotick ; and their mechanical arts have nothing in them charadleriftick 
of a particular family •, nothing, which any fet of men, in a country fo 
highly favoured by nature, might not have difcovered and improved. 
They have indeed, both national mufick and national poetry, and both 
of them beautifully pathetick j but of painting, fculpture, or architec- 
ture, as arts of imagination, they feem (like other AJiaticksJ to have 
no idea. Inftead, therefore, of enlarging feparately on each of thofe 
heads, I fhall briefly inquire, how far the literature and religious 
pradtices of China confirm or oppofe the propofition, which I have 
■advanced,- ^ ^■:-^ 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. de Guicnes, on the fubjed 
before us, is nearly conneded with that of the Brahmens : he main- 
tains, that the Chineje were emigrants itovci Egypt', and the Egyptians, 
or Ethiopians, (for they were clearly the fame people) had indubitably 
a common origin with the old natives of India, as the affinity of their 
languages, and of their inftitutions, both religious and political, fully 
evinces 5 but China was peopled a few centuries before our era by 
a colony from thd%anks of the Nile, though neither Perjians nor Arabs, 
’Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch an emigration, is a paradox, 
which the hare authority evfcn of fo learned a man cannot fupport ^ and, 
fince reafon grounded on fads can alone decide fuch a queftion, we have 
a right to demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments, than any 
that he has adduced. The hieroglyphicks of BgypAbear, indeed, a 
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ftrong refemblance to the mythological fculptures and paintings of 
India, but feem wholly dilEmilar to the lymbolical iyftem of the 
Cbinefe, which might eafily have been invented (as they aflert) by an 
individual, and might very naturally have been contrived by the firft 
Chinas, or out-caft Hindus, who either never knew, or had forgotten, 
the alphabetical charadlers of their wifer anceftors. As to the table 
and bulls of Isis, they feem to be given up as modern forgeries j but, 
if they were indifputably genuine, they would be nothing to the pur-* 
pofe i for the letters on the bull appear to have been defigned as alpha- 
betical ; and the fabricator of them (if they really were fabricated in 
Europe ) was uncommonly happy, fince two or three of them are ex~ 
adlly the fame with thofe on a metal pillar yet Handing in the north of 
India. In Egypt, if we can rely on the teilimony of the Greeks, who 
ftudied no language but their own, there were two fets of alphabetical 
charadlers j; the ont popular, like the various letters ufed in our Indian 
provinces ; and the other facerdotal, like the De'vandgarz, efpecially that 
form of it, which we fee in the Fdda ■, befides which they had two 
forts of facred fculpture ', the one Ample, like the figures of Buddha 
and the three Ra'mas j and the other, a^bg^ical, like the images of 
Gane'sa, or Divine Wifdom, and Isa'ni', or Nature, with all their 
emblematical accompaniments j but the real charaUer of the Chinefe 
appears wholly diftind: from any Egyptian writing, either myfterious or 
popular; and, as to the fancy of M. de Guigjjes, that the complicated 
fymbols of China were at firft no more than Phenician monograms, let 
us hope, that he has abandoned fo wild a conceit, which he ftarted pro- 
bably with no other view than to difplay his ingenuity and learning. 

We have ocular proof, that the few radical charaders of thtphine/d 
were originally (like our aftronomical and chymical fymbols); the pic- 
tures or outlines of vifible objeds, or figurative figns for Ample 
which they have multiplied by the mofl: irigeniods combinatii^s and 
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the Hvelieft metaphors j but, as the IjReni is peculiar, I believe, to 
riiemfelves and the Japanefe, it would be idly oftentatious to enlarge on 
it at prefen 1 1 and, for the reafons already intimated, it neither corro-' 
borates nor weakens the opinion, which I endeavour to fupport. The 
fame may as truly be faid of their fpoken language j for, independently 
of its conftant fludtuation during a feries of ages, it has the peculiarity 
of excluding four or five founds, which other nations articulate, and 
is clipped into monofyllables, even when the ideas exprefied by them, 
and the written iymbols for thofe ideas, are very complex. This has 
arifen, I fuppofe, from the fingular habits of the people j for, though 
their common tongue he fo miiftcally accented as to form a kind of re- 
citative, yet it wants thofe grammatical accents, without which all 
human tongues would appear monofyllabick : thus Amita, with an ac- 
cent on the firfi; fyllable, means, in the Sanfcrit language, immeajurable j 
and the natives of Bengal pronounce it Omito j but, when the religion 
of Buddha, the fon of Ma'ya', was carried hence into China, the 
people of that country, unable to pronounce the name of their ne\y 
God, called him Foe, the fon of Mo- ye, and divided his epithet 
Amita into three fyllables O-mi-to, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and exprefling them in .writing by three diflindt iymbols. 
We may judge from this inffance, whether a comparifon of their Jfpoken 
tongue with the dialedfs of other nations can lead to any certain con- 
clufion as to their origin i yet’ the inftance, which 1 have given, fuppHes 
me with an argument from analogy, which Tproduce as conjedfural 
only, but which appears more and more plaufible, the oftener I con- 
fider it. The Buddha of the Hindus is unqueftionably the Foe of 
Chinas but the great progenitor of the Cbinefe % alfo named by them 
Fo-hi, where the fecond raonofyllable fignifes,: Teems, % n3iBim: now 
the anceftor of that miHtary tribe, whom tjhe; call the Chandra- 

mnfa, or Children of the Mooil, was, acairding to their Purdnas or 
legends, Budha, or the genius of the ^Xmti Mercury, from whom, in 



the Jftb degree, defcended a prince named Druhya j whom his father 
Yaya'ti fent in exile to the eaft cf Umiujidn, with this impreca- 
tioni^ ^ rnay' thy progeny be ignorant of the 

baniflied prince could not be pronounced by the modern Chinefe and, 
though I dare not conjedture, that the laft fy liable of it has been 
changed into Yao, I may neverthelefs obferve that Yao was the 
fifth in defcent from Fo-hi, or at lead: the fifth mortal in the firfi; im- 
perial dynafty j that all Chinefe hiftory before him is confidered by Chi- 
neje themfelves as poetical or fabulous j that his father Ti-co, like the 
Indian king YayaVi, was the firft prince who married feveral womens 
and that Fo-hi, the head of their race, appeared, fay the Chinefit in a | 
province of the wed:, and held his court in the territory of Chin, where * 
the rovers, mentioned by the legidator, are fuppofed to have J 

fettled. Another cifcumibance in the parallel is very remarkable : ac- s 
cojg^g to father De Premare, in his traft on Chinefe mythology, the i 
mother of Fo-hi was the Daughter of Heaven, farnzmed Flower-kving-, 
and,, as the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a with a , 
fimilar name, ihe found herfelf on a hidden encircled by a rain-hm j | 
foon after which die became pregnant| and at the end of twelve years ■ 
was delivered of a fon radiant as herfelf, who, among other titles, had j 
that of Su'i, or Star of the Year, Now in the mythological lyilem of the | 
Hindus, the nymph Ro'hin/, who prefides over the fourth lunar manfion, ? 

' . 5 

was the favourite midrefs of So'ma, or the Moon, among whofe numer- I 
ous epithets we find Cumudandyaca, or Delighting in a fj^cies of water- \ 
flower, that bloflbms at night i and their offspring was Bud ha, regent I 
of a planet, and called alfo,»from the names of his parents, Rauhine'ya i 
or SAUMYA: it is true, that the learned miffionary explains the word j 
Su'i by Jupiter', but an exadt refemblance between two fuch febjes !; 
could not have been expedted j and it is fufficient for my purpofe, j,that 
they feem to have a family likenefs. The God BpDHtA, fay thef^ifans,. 
married II a', whofe father was preferved in a miraculous ark from an 
VOL. I. * R univerfal 
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univerfal deluge : now, although I cannot infill: with confidence, that 
the ram-bo'w in the Chincfe fable alludes to the Mojaick narrative of the 
flood, nor build any folid argument on the divine perfonage Niu-va, 
of w'hofe charadler, and even of whofe fex, the hiftorians of Chma 
Ipeak very doubtfully, I may, neverthelefs, aflure you, after full in- 
quiry and confideration, that the Chinefe, like the Hindus, believe this 
earth to have been wholly covered with water, which, in works of 
undifputed authenticity, they defcribe as fnoing abundantly, then fub- 
fidhig, and feparating the higher from the lower age of mankind-, that the 
droifon of time, from which their poetical hiftory begins, juft preceded 
the appearance of Fo-hi on the mountains of Chin, but that the great 
inundation in the reign of Yao was either confined to the lowlands of 
his kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a fable, or, if it con- 
tain any allufion to the flood of Noah, has been ignorantly mifplaced 
by the Chinefe annalifts. 

The importation of a new religion into China, in the firft century of pur 
era, muft lead us to fuppofe, that the former fyftem, whatever it was, 
had been found inadequate to the purpofe of reftraining the great body 
of the people from thofe offences againft confcience and virtue, which'' 
the civil power could not reach ; and it is hardly poflible that, without 
fuch reftridions, any government could long have fubfifted with felicity j 
for no government can long fubfift without equal juftice, and juftice 
cannoi be adminiftered without the fandions of religion. Of the reli- 
gious opinions, entertained by Confucius and his followers, we naay 
glean a general notion from the fragments of their works tranflated by 
Couplet ; they profeffed a firm belief in the fupreme Copland gave a 
demonftration of his being and of his pfoyiS,ence from the exquifite 
beauty and perfedion of the celeftial bcwlxeSi and the wonderful order 
of nature in the whole fabrick of the vifihlfe world. From this belief 
they deduced a lyftem of Ethicks, which the philofopher fums up in 

a tew 
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a few words at the clofe of the Lun^yu: “He,” fays Confucius, 

“ who fhall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of Heaven governs : 
“ the univerfe, who fhall in all things chufe moderation, who fhall 
“ pCrfedlly know his own fpecies, and fo ad among them, that his life 
“ and manners may conform to his knowledge of God and man, may he 
“ truly faid to difcharge all the duties o-f a fage, and to be far exalted 
“ above the common herd of the human race.” But fuch a religion 
and fuch morality could never have been general ; and we find, that the 
people of China had an ancient fyftem of ceremonies and fuperftitions, 
which the government and the philofopbers appear to have encouraged^, 
and which has an apparent affinity with fome parts of the oldefl Indian 
worfliip : they believed in the agency of genii or tutelary fpirits, pre- 
fiding over the flars and the clouds, over lakes and rivers, mountains, 
valleys, and woods, over certain regions and towns, over all the ele- 
ments (of which, like the Hindus, they reckoned JiveJ and particularly 
over fire, the mofl brilliant of them : to thofe deities they offered victims 
on high places ; and the following paffage from the Shi-cin, or Book of 
Odes, is very much in the ftyle of the Brahmans : Even they, who per- 
“ form a facrifice with due reverence, cannot perfedUy affure themfelves, i 
“ that the divine fpirits accept their oblations ; and far lefs can they, 

“ who adore the Gods with languor and ofcitanc^ clearly perceive their fi 
“ facred illapfes.” Thefe are imperfed traces indeed, but they are \ 
traces, of an affinity between the religion of Menu and that of the s 
Chinas,, whom he names among the apoftates from it M. Le Gentil ; 
obferved, he fays, a ftrong refemblance between the funeral rites of the ? 
Chinefe and the Srdddba]oi th.t Hindus and M.. Baillt, after a learned i 
inveftigation, concludes, that “ Even the puerile and abfurd ffories of ! 
“ the Chinefe fabulifts contain a remnant of ancient Indian hiftory, with ‘ 
“ a faint iketch of the firft Hindu ages.” As the Bauddhas, indeed, ; 
were Hindus, it may naturally be imagined, that they carried into China 
many ceremonies pradtifed in their own dountiy ^ but the Bauddhas : 

pofitively i 
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pofitively forbad the immolation of cattle | yet we know, that various 
animals, eve.n bulls and men, were anciently facrificed by the Cbinefe j 
befides which we difcover many fingular marks of relation between 
them and the old Hindus : as in the remarkable period oi four hundred 
find thirty two thouf and, and the cycle of fxty, years ; in the predilec- 
tion for the myftical number nine:, in many liniilar fads and great 
feftivals, eTpe.cially at the folftices and equinoxes j in the juft-men- 
tioned pbfequies confifting of rice and fruits offered to the manes of 
their anceftofs •, in the dread of dying childlefs, left fuch offerings 
fhould be intermitted ; and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objeds, which the Indians carried fo far, that Menu himfelf, where 
he allows & Brahmen to trade, if he cannot otherwife fupport life, 
abfolutely forbids “ his trafficking in any fort of red cloths, whether 
“ linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.” All the circumftances, 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of literature and reli- 
feem ceilepiyely fe prove lac as 1^^ 
that the Chinejh and Hindus were originally the fame people, but having 
been feparated near four thoufand years, have retained few ftrong fea- 
tures of their ancient confanguinity, efpecially as the Hindus have 
preferved their old language and ritual, while the Chineje very fooii loft 
both, and the Hindus have conftantly intermarried among themfelves, 
while the Cbinefe, by a mixture of Tartarian blood from the time of 
their firft eftablifhment, have at length' formed a race diftind in ap- 
pearance both from Indians and Tartars. 

A fimilar diverfity has arifen, I believe, from fimilar caufes, between 
the people oi China znA Japan y on the fecond of which nations we 
have now, or Toon fhall have, as corred and as ample inftrudion as can 
poffibly be obtained without a perfed acquaintance with the Cbinefe 
charaders. K^mpfer has taken from M. Titsingh the honour of 
being the firft, and he from K^mpfer that of being the only, Ezsfre- 
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pean, who, by a long refidence in Japan, and a familiar intercourfe 
with the principal natives of it, has been able to coiled: authentick ma- 
terials for the natural and civil hiilory of a country feduded, as the 
mans ufed to fay of our own from the reji of the world: the 

works of thofe illuilrious travellers will confirm and embellifli each 
other; and, when M. Titsingh fhall have acquired a knowledge of 
Chinefe, to which a part of his leifure in Java will be devoted, his 
precious colledion of books in that language, on the laws and revolu- 
tions, the natural produdions, the arts, rnanufadures, and fciences of 
Japan, will be in his hands an inexhauftible mine of new and important 
information. Both he and his predecefibr- afiert with confidence, and, 

I doubt not, with truth, that the Japanefe would refent, as an infult 
on their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their defcent from the Chinefe, 
whom they furpafs in feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of ; 
greater confequenc.e, in military fpirit ; but they do pot, I underftand, 
mean to deny, that they are a branch of the fame ancient ftem with 
the people of China ; and, were that fad ever fo warmly contefted by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible argument, if the preceding' 
part of this difcourfe, on the origin of the Chinefe, be thought to con- : 
tain jufi: reafoning. In the firft place, it feems inconceivable, that the ; 
Japanefe, who never appear to have been conquerors or conquered, fliOuld ; 
have adopted the whole fyftem of Chinefe -literature with all its incon- 
veniences and intricacies, if an immemorial connexion had not fubfified 
between the two nations, or, in other words, if the bold and ingenious : 
race, who peopled Japan in the middle of the thirteenth century before ^ 
Christ, and, about fix hundred years afterwards, eftabliflled their j 
monarchy, had not carried With them the letters and learning, which | 
they and the Chinefe had polfefied in common ; but my principal argu- i 
ment is, that the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Japan ‘ 
from the earliefb ages; and among the idols worlhipped, acepidittg to 
KjeMpfer, in that country, before the innovations of Sa'cya or 
. ' ■■ ' ' Budoha, 1 
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Buddha, whom the yapmefe allb call Am id a, we find many of thole, 
which we fee every day in the temples of Bengal-, particularly the 
goddefs mth many arms, reprefenting the powers of Nature, in Egypt 
named Isis and here Isa'ni' or Isi', whofe image, as it is exhibited by 
the German traveller, all the Brahmans, to whom I fhowed it, imme- 
diately recognized with a mixture of pleafure and enthufiafm. It is 
very true, that the Chinefe differ widely from the natives of yapan in 
their vernacular dialedls, in external manners, and perhaps in the 
ftrength of their mental faculties j but as wide a difference is obfervable 
among all the nations of the Gothkk family and we might account even 
for a greater diffimilarity, by confidering the number of ages, during 
which the feveral fwarms have been feparated from the great 
hive, to which they primarily belonged. The modern yapajiefe gave 
Kzempfer the idea of polifhed Tartars y and it is reafonable to believe, 
that the people of yapan, originally ffeiazr of the martial clafs 

and advanced farther eaftward than the Chinas, have, like them, in- 
fenfibly changed their features and charadlers by intermarriages with 
various TartaMian tribes, whom they found loofely fcattered over their 
ifles, or who afterwards fixed their abode in them. 

Having now fhown in five difcourfes, that the Arabs and Tartars 
were originally diftindt races, while the Hindus, Chinefe, and yapane/e 
proceeded from another ancient ftem, and that all the three ilems may 
be traced to Irdn, as to a common centre, from which it is highly 
probable, that they diverged in various diredions about four thoufand 
years ago^ I may feem to have accomplifhed my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the j^atick nzlioxi& but the queftions, which I undertook 
to difcufs, are not yet ripe for a ftf id analytical argument j and it will 
firfi: be neceffary to examine with fcrupulous attention all the detached 
or infulated races of men, who either 'inhabit the borders of India, 
Arabia, Tartary, Perfa, and China, or are interfperfed in die mountainous 



and uncultivated parts of thofe extenfive regions- To this examination 
I £hall, at our next annual meeting, allot an entire difeourfe; and if, 
after all our inquiries, no more than three primitive races can be found, 
it will be a fubfequent confideration, whether thofe three flocks had 
one common root, and, if they had, by what means that root was pre- 
ferved amid the violent fhocks, which our whole globe appears evidently 
to have fuflained. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE* 


DELIVERED 24 FEBRUARY, 1791, 


"MT: 


The president. 


GENTLEMEN, 

We have taken a general view, at our five laft: annual meetings, of 
as many celebrated nations, whom we have proved, as far as the fub- 
je£t admits of proof, to have defcended from three primitive flocks, 
which we call for the prefent Indian, Arabian, Tartarian •, and we have 
nearly travelled over all j^ia, if not with a perfed coincidence of 
fentiment, at leaft, with as much unanimity, as can be naturally ex- 
pedted in a large body of men, each of whom muft aflert it as his right, 
and confider it as his duty, to decide on all points for himfelf, and 
never to decide on obfcure points without the befl evidence, that can 
poffibly be adduced: our travels will this day be concluded, but our 
hiflorical refearches would have been left incomplete, if we tad palled 
without attention over the numerous races of borderers, who have 
long been eflablilhed bn the limits oi Arabia, Firfia, India, CUna, and 
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^artaryi over the wild tribes reliding in the mountainous parts of thofe 
extenfive regions ; and the more civilized inhabitants of the iflands 
annexed by geographers to their A^atick divifion of this globe. 

Let us take our departure from Idume near the gulf of Elamtis^ and, 
having encircled AJtay with fuch deviations from our courfe as the fubjedt 
may require, let us return to the point, from which we began j en- 
deavouring, if we are able, to find a nation, who may clearly be fhown, 
by juft reafoning from their language, religion, and manners, to be 
neither Indians, Arabs, nor Tartars, pure or mixed j but always remem- 
bering, that any fmall family detached in an early age from their parent 
ftock, without letters, with few ideas beyond objedls of the firft necef- 
lity, and confequently with few words, and fixing their abode on a 
range of mountains, in an illand, or even in a wide region before Unin- 
habited^ might in four Or five centuries people their new country, and 
would mceflarily form a new language with no perceptible traces, per- 
haps, of liat fpoken by their anceftors. Edom or Idume, and Erythra 
or Thoenm, had originally, as many believe, a fimilar meaning, and 
were derived from words denoting a colour j but, whatever be their 
derivation, it feems indubitable, that a race of men were anciently 
fettled in Idime and in Median, whom the oldeft and beft Greek authors 
call Erythreansi who were very diftindt from the Arabs', and whom, 
from the concurrence of many ftfong teftimonie|, we may fafely refer 
to ’the M. ©’Herbelot mentions a tradition (which he ^ 

treats, indeed, a fable), that a colony of thofe had migrated 

from the nor&drn fhorcs df the Erythrean fea, and fdled acrofs the 
Mediterranean w^^urope, at the time fixed by Chroridlogers for the 
paflage of E;van:|er with his Arcadians mto Italy, and that both 
Greeks mA. Romantmete the progeny of tHofc emigrants. It is not on 
vague and fuipe<fre& traditions, frbat i^ muft bud^^ belief of fuch 
events i but Newton, who advanced nothing in fcience without 

demonftration, 
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demonftration, and nothing in hiftoiy without fuch evidence as he 
thought conclufivcj aflhrts from authorities, which he had carefully 
examined, that the Idumean voyagers “ carried with them both arts 
“ and fciences, among which were their aftronomy, navigation, and 
« letters j for in Idume, fays he, they had letters, and names for conjiel- 
“ lations, before the days of Job, who mentions them.” Job, indeed, or 
the author of the book, which takes its name from him, was of the 
Arabian ftock, as the language of that fublime work inconteftably 
■ proves ; but the invention and propagation of letters and aftronomy are 
by all fo juftly afcribed to the Indian family, that, if Strabp and 
Herodotus were not grofsly deceived, the adventurous Idumeans, vfho 
firft gave names to the ftars, and hazarded long voyages in fhips of their 
own conftrudion, could be no other than a branchy of Hindu race : , 

in all events, there is no ground Sir beliteving thfem bf a diftiftdfc 

lineage j and we need Fay no more of them, till we meet them again, 
on our return, under the name of Pbenicians. 

As we pafs down the formidable fea, which rolls over its coral bed , 
between the coaft of the Arabs, ot thofe, who fpwk the pure language i 
of IsMA'iL, and tliat of the Ajams, dr thofe, who mutter k barharoufy, 
we find no certain -traces, on the Arabian U.t, oi Mij people, who were | 
not originally Arabs of the genuine or mixed breed : anciently, perhaps, ; 
there were ^Troglodytes in part of the ,penmfu3ft> but they feem to have > 

been long fuppkntecTby the or wandering herdfmen j and who ; 

thofe Troglodytes weso, we fhall fee very clearly, if we deviate a few | 
moments from our mt, ended path, and make a fhort excurfion into coun- | 
tries very lately explored on the Weftern, or African, fide of the Red Sea. 

That the written Abyjinian language, which we Etbiopkk, hf [ 
..dialed of old Chaldean, and a After of Arabkk fp^ Mebrim, we hhbw 
with certainty, not only from the great pndtitude of identioid :\?rords, 
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but (which is a far ftronger proof) from the fimilar grammatical arrange- 
ment of the feveral idioms: we know at the fame time, that it is 
written, like all the Indian characters, from the left hand to the right, 
and that the vowels are annexed, as in Devanagarit to the confonants ; 
with which they form a fyllabick fyftem extremely clear and conve- 
nient, but difpofed in a lefs artificial order than the fyftem of letters 
now exhibited in the Banfcrit grammars ; whence it may juftly be in- 
ferred, that the order contrived by Pa'nini or his difciples is compara- 
tively modern; and I have no doubt, from a curfory examination of 
many old infcriptions on pillars and in caves, which have obligingly 
been fent to me from all parts of Indian that the Ndgarl and Mthkpmn 
letters had at firft a fimilar form. It has long been my opinion, that the 
Abyjpntans of the Arabian Rock, having no fymbols of their own to 
reprefent articulate founds, borrowed thofe of the black pagans, whom 
the Grnks call TdroglodyteSf itwa their primeval habitations in natural 
caverns, or in mountains excavated by their own labour: they were 
probably the firft inhabitants of Africa^ where they became in time 
the builders of magnificent cities, the founders of feminaries for the 
advancemekt of fcience and philofophy, and the inventors (if they were 
not rather the importers) of fymbolical characters. I believe on the 
whole, that the Ethkps of Meroe were the fame people with the firft 
Egyptians, arid confequently, as it might eafily be ihown, with the 
original Hindus. To the ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whofe travels 
are to my . taft^ uniformly agreeable and fatis&Ctoiy, though he thinks 
very differently feom me on the language and genius of the Arabs, we 
are indebted fOr Ijriorc important, and, I believe, more accurate, infor- 
mation cone ernii^ the nations eftabliflied near the from its foun- 
tains to its mouths)s, than all Europe unitedi could before have fupplied; 
but, fmee he has not been at the pams to: compare the feven languages, 
of which he has exhibited a fpecimeh> and I have not leifure to 
make the comparHon, I muft be with obferving, on his 

authority. 
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authority, that the^dialefts of the GafoH and the GallaSf the Agows of 
both races, and the FalaJJoas, who muft originally have ufed a Chaldean 
idiom, were never prefervel in writing, and the Amharkk only in 
modern times: they muft, therefore, have been. for ages in fludluation, 
and can lead, perhaps, to no certain conclufion as to the origin of the 
feveral tribes, who anciently fpoke them. It is very remarkable, as Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Bryant have proved, that the Greeks gave the appel- 
lation of Indians both to the fouthern nations of Africk and to the peo- 
ple, among whom we now live ^ nor is it lefs obfervable, that, accord- 
ing to Ephorus quoted by Strabo, they called all the fouthern 
nations in the world Ethiopians, thus ufing Indian and Ethiop as con- 
vertible terms: but we muft leave the gymno&phifts oi Ethiopia, who : 
feem to have profe fled the dodlrines of Buddha, and enter the great 
Indian ocean, of which their and j^rican brethren were pro- ■ 

bably the firft navigators. ' 


On the iflands near Temen we have little to remark : they appear 
now to be ptoplQdchxt^jhf Mohammedans, and afford no marks of dif- 
crimination, with which I am acquainted, either in language or manners^ 
but I cannot bid farewel to the coaft of Arabia, without aflfuring you, 
that, whatever may be laid of Ommdn, and the Scythian colonies, who, 
it is imagined, were formerly fettled there, I have met with no trace in 
the maritime part of Temen, from Aden to Majkat, of any nation, 
were not either Arabs or Abyjfinian invaders. 


Between that country and are fome iflands, which, from their 
infignificance in our preient inquiry, may here be negledled ; and, as to 
the Curds, or other independent races, who inhabit the branches of 
Taurus ot the banks of Euphrates and ligris, they have, I believe, np 


written language, nor any certain memorials of their origin: it has, 
indeed, been affprted by travellers, that a race of w^bderers in . 
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yet fpeak the ChaMaick of our fcripture j and the Gambling Turcmans 
have retained, I imagine, fome traces of ^eir Tartarian idioms; but, 
fince no veib'ge appears, from the gulf of Perjia to the rivers Cur and 
of any people diftiniS: from the Perjians, or Tartars, we 

may conclude, that no fuch people exifts in the Iranian tnountains, 
and return to thofe, which feparate Iran from India. The principal 
inhabitants of the mountains, called Pdrjici, where they run towards the 
weft, Parveti, from a known Sanfcrit word, where they turn in an 
eafterh diredion, and Paropamiftis, where tliey join Imaus in the north, 
were anciently diftinguiftied among Xput Brdhmans by the name of De~^ 
radas, but feem to have been deftroyed or expelled by the numerous 
tribes of Afghans or Patans, among whom are the Baiojas, who give 
their name to a mountainous diftrid j and there is very folid ground for 
believing, that the Afghans defcended from the Jrwj; becaufe they 
fometimes in confidence avow that unpopular origin, which in general 
they fedulotifij ’ conceal, and which- other Mufdmms pofitively affert ; 
becaufe Mazaret, which appears to ht the Afar eth of Esdras, is one 
of their territories ; and, principally, becaufe their language is evidently 
a dialed o^|the fcriptural Chaldaick. 

We c^c' now to the river Sindku and the country named from it: 
near its f» ^ diftrid, called by Nearchus, in his journal, 

Sangada D’Anville juftly fuppofes to be the' feat of the 

Bangafdems,' ll^OdrbaJfotis and piratical nation mentioned by modern tra- 
vellers, and w<^l known at prefent by our countrymen in the weft of 
. Mr. MAiLET, now refident at Puna on the part of the Britijh 

government, procured at my requeft xh.t Sanganian letters, whkh are a 
fort <£ Ndgarl, and a fpecimen of their language, which is apparently 
derived, like other Indian dialeds, from the Sanfcrit •, nor can I doubt, 
from the defcriptioiis, which I have ret^hred^ of their perfons and man- 
ners, that they are Pdmeras, as the Brahmans cdB them, or outcaft 

Hindus, 
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Hindus^ immemorfally feparated from the reft of the nation. It feems 
agreed, that the iingular people, called Egyptians, and, by corruption, 
GypfieSf pafled the Mediterranean immediately from Egypt', and their 
motley language, of which Mr. Grellmann exhibits a copious voca- 
bulary, contains fo many Sanfcrit words, that their Indian origin can 
hardly be doubted : the authenticity of that vocabulary feems eftabliftied 
by a multitude of Gypjy words, as angdr, charcoal, cdjhth, wood, par, 
a bank, bhu, earth, and a hundred more, for which the colleftor of 
them could find no parallel in the vulgar dialedl of Hindufidn, though 
we know them to be pure Sanfcrit fcarce changed in a Angle letter. A 
very ingenious friend, to whom this remarkable fa<ft was imparted, fug- 
gefted to me, that thole very words might have been taken from old 
Egyptian, and thzt Gypfes yscr^ fjryglM^^ 

‘Hhebes, where a race of banditti ftill refemhle them in theft habits and 
features ; but, as we have no other evidence of fo ftrong an affinity be- 
tween the popular dialects of old Egypt and India, it feems more proba- 
ble, that the Gypftes, whom the Italians call Zingaros, and Zinganos, were 
no other than Zinganians, as M. D’Anville alfb writes the word, 
who might, in fbme piratical expedition, have landed on the coaft of { 
Arabia or Africa, whence they might have rambled to Egypt, and at j 
length have migrated, or been driven into Eurcpe. Tt) the kind- | 
nefs of Mr. Malet I am alio indebted for an a,<;pppn.t Boras', a ; 

remarkable race of men inhabiting chiefty the cfties of Gujarat, who, 
thm^Mufelmansin religion, are Jews in. features, genius, and manners : | 

they form in all places a diftinft fraternity, and are every where noted [ 
for addrefs in bargaining, .for rninute thrift, and conft^t attention to i 
lucre, but profefs total ignorance of their own origin j though it feems | 
probable, that they came firft with their brethren thQ Afgbd^t to ^ i 
borders of JWm, where they learned in tirne to prefer a , gainful and %•? 
cure occupation in populous towns to p»erpeti|al ^ and 
cxcrtidns on die mountains. As to the Mopjas, Jh 

the ; 
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the Indian empire, I have feen their books in Arabtck, and am per- 
fuaded, that, like the people called Malays, they defcended from Ara^ 
bian traders and mariners after the age of Muhammed. 

On the continent of between the river npAfa, mByfhafis, to 

the weft, the mountains of rApura and Camampa to the eaft, and 
mm&hya to the north, we find many races of wild people with more or 
lefs of that priftine ferocity, which induced their anceftors to fecede 
from the civilized inhabitants of the plains and valleys r in the moft 
ancient books they are called Sacas^ Ctratas, Cslas, Fulmdas, 

Barbaras, and are all known to Europeans, thou^ not all by their true 
names; but many Hindu pilgrims, who have travelled through their 
haunts, have fully defcribed them to me; and I have found reafons for 
believing, that they fprang from the old Indian ftem, though fome of them 
were foon intermixed with the firft ramblers itomjTartary, whofe Ian- 
;guage::ibeihS^:^:haye:^ 

We come back to the Indian iflands, and haften to thofe, which lie to 
the fouth-eaft of SiUn, or Taprobane , lot SiUn itfelf, as we know from 
the languages, letters, religion, and old monuments of its various inha- 
bitants, was peopled beyond time of memory by the Hindu race, and for- 
merly, perhaps, extended much farther to the weft and to the fouth, fo 
as to include or the equinodial point of the Indian aftmnomers; 

nor can we reafonably doubt, that the fame enterprifing family planted 
colonics in the other ifles of the fame ocean from the Makyadwipas, 
whichtake their name from the mountain oi Malaya, to the Moluccas, 
or Mallk&s, and probably far beyond them. Captain FpRrest affured 
me, that he found the^ ille of Bali (a great naihe in the hiftorical poems 
of Iniia) chiefly peopled by Hmdm idols, 

which he had feen in this province and that of Madoura muft have 
been fo denominated; like the well known territory in the weftern penin- 
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fula, by a nation, who underRood Sanfcrk. We need not be fufprized, 
that M. D’Anville was unable to affign a reafon, why the yabadios, 
or Tavadwipa, of Ptolemy was rendered in the old Latin verlion the 
ifle of Barley ; but we muR admire the inquifitive fpirit and patient 
labour of, the Greeks and Romans^ whom nothing obfervable feems to 
have efcaped : Tava means barley in Sanfcrit j and, though that word, 
or its regular derivative, be now applied folely to Java, yet the great 
French geographer adduces very ftrong reafons for believing, that the 
ancients applied it to Sumatra. In whatever way the name of the laft 
mentioned ifland may be written by Europeans, it is clearly an Indian 
word, implying abundance or excellence % but we cannot help wondering, 
that neither the natives of it, nor the beft informed of our Pandits, 
know it by any fuch appellarioh 5 vilible 

traces of a primeval connexion with India : from the very accurate and 
interefting account of it by a learned and ingenious member ' of our 
own body, we difcover, without any recourfe to etymological conjec- 
ture, that multitudes of pure Sanfcrit words occur in the principal 
dialefts of the Sumatrans j that, among their laws, two pofitive rules 
concerning fureties and interejl appear to be taken word for word from 
the Indian legiflators Na'red and HA'ri'tai and, what^ yeiAore 
obfervable, that the fyfrem of letters, ufrd by thd people 
zxidL Lampun, has the fame artificial order with the but In 

every feries one letter is omitted, becaufe it is never found in the lan- 
guages of thofe iflanders. If Mr. Marsu^n has proved (as he fi^Iy 
believes, and as we, from our knowledge of his accuracy, may fainy 
prefume) that clear veRiges of one ancient language are difcernible in 
all the infular dialeds of the fouthern feas from Madagafcar to the 
Philippines and even to the remoteR iflands lately difcovcred, we may 
infer from the fpecimens in his account of Sumatra, that the parent 
of them all Was no other than the Sanfcrit i and i^ith this obferV^ion, 
having nothing of confequence to add on ^■CMneJe ifles or on thofe 
VOL. I. T : of 
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of Japan, I leave the farthell; eaftern verge of this continent, anti turn 
to the countries, now under the government of China, between the 
northern limits of India, and the extenfive domain of thofe ‘Tartars, whc» 
are Rill independent. 


That the people of Potyid or Tibet were Hindus, who engrafted the 
herefies of Buddha on their old mythological religion, we know from 
the refearches of Cassiano, who long had refided among them; and 
whofe difquilitions on their language and letters, their tenets and forms 
of worlhip, are inferted by Giorgi in Ms curious but prolix compila- 
tion, which I have had the patience to read from the firft to the laft of 
nine hundred rugged pages: their charadlers are apparently Indian, but 
their language has now the difadvantage of being written with more 


letters than are ever pronounced j for, although it was anciently Sanferit 
and pd^fyllabick, it feems at prefentj from the influence of Chinefe 
mannersi to confift of monofyllables, to form which, with fome regard 
to grammiatical derivation,' it has become necelTary to fupprefs in com- 
mon difcQurfe many letters, which we fee in their books ; and thus we 
are enabled to trace in their writing a number of Sanferit words and 
phrafes, which in their fpoken dialed are quite undiftinguifliable. The 
two engravings in GIorgi’s book, from iketches by a Tibetian painter, 
exhibit a fyftein of Egyptian and Indian mythology ; and a complete 
explanation of \them would have done the learned author more credit 
thto Ms &noi&t e which ard always ridiculous, and often 

groifsiy Ot^oneodsv 


■s ■ , 


* The'i T^yr'i unlettered,, -freely confefs, 

before their but fufped, 

that the 'natives fyftems of 

■ letters aiftd.are eveh'feid to ha«ercAii&a^|i&ril arts', were not of the 
Tartarian, but; of thA\Indian, family j and I apply the fame remark to 
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the nation, whom we call Barmas, but who are known to the Pandiu. 
by the name of Brahmachinas, and leem to have been the Brachmani 
of Ptolemy : they were probably rambling Hindus, who, defcending 
from the northern parts of the eaftern peninfula, carried with them the 
letters now ufed in Ava, which are no more than a round Ndgart 
derived from the fquare charaders, in which the Pali, or facred 
language of Buddha’s priefts in that country, was anciently written ; 
a language, by the way, very nearly allied to the Sanfcrit, if we can de- 
pend on the teftimony of M. De la Loubere j who, tbotigh always 
an acute obferver, and in general a faithful reporter, of f^, is charged 
by Car PANICS with having miftaken the Barma for the Pi// letters; 
and when, on his authority, I fpoke of the Bali writing to a young chief 
odAracan, who read with facil% tlie bwlcs ^ the he cprre^ed 

me with politetiefs, and affured me, that the Pali language written 
by the priefts in a much older charader. 


Let us now return eaftward to the fartheil AJiatick dominions of 
Rujia, and, rounding them on the northeaft, pafs diredly to the Hyfer-, 
boreans-, who, from all that can be learned of their old religion and 
manners, appear like the Maffageta, and fome other nations ufually 
coniidered as Parian, to have been really of the that is of the 

Hindu, race j for I confidently affume, that the GMs and tht Hindus had 
originally the fame language, gave the fame appellations to the ftars 
and planets, adored the fame falfe deities, performed the fame bloody 
facrifices, and prbfefled the fame notions of rewards and punijhments 
after death. I would not infifi: with M. Bailly, that the people of 
Finland were Goths, merely becaufe they have the word fiip in their 
language ; while the red of it appears wholly diftind from, any of the 
Got kick idioms; the publilhers of the Lord’s Prayer in many languages 
reprefent the Finnijh and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the Hungmim, 
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as totally different from them j hut this muft be an errour, if it be true, 
that a 'Ruffian author has lately traced the Hungarian from its primitive 
feat between the Cafpian and the Euxine^ as far as Lapland itfelf j and, 
fince the Huns were confeffedly Tartars, we may conclude, that all the 
northern languages, except the Gothkk, had a Tartarian origin, like 
that univerfally afcribed to the various branches of Sclamnian. 

On the Armenian, which I never ffudied, becaufe I could not hear of 
any original compofitions in it, I can offer nothing decifive ; but am 
convinced, from the beft information procurable in Bengal, that its 
balls was ancient Berfian of the fame Indian ftock with the Zend, and 
that it has been gradually changed lince the time, when Armenia ceafed 
to be a province of Iran: the letters, in which it now appears, are allowed 
to be comparatively modern } and, though the learned editor of the 
tradt by Carpanius on the literature of Jha, compares them with the 
Fali charafters, yet, if they be not, as I Ihould rather imagine, de- 
rived from the FaMavi, they are probably an invention of Ibme l^rned 
Armenian in the middle of the fifth century. Moses of Kbore^, than 
whom no man was more able to elucidate the fubjedl. Has inferted in 
.his hillorical work a difquifition on the language of Armenia, from 
which we might colleQ: fome curious information, if the prefent occa- 
fion required it ; but to all the races of men, who inhabit the branches 
of Cmea/us and the northern limits of Irdn^ I apply the remark, 
beisre annuhne^- generally, that ferocious and hardy tribes, who retire 
for the fiikie of liberty to mountainous regions, and form by degrees a 
fepacatei nation, muft. alfo form in the end a feparate language by 
agreeing: on new wor^s. to .'exprefs new ideas.; the 'lan- 

guage, which' they caitiedlwith'^then%■'W&?’*ot:fiied^^% Writing 'and 
fufficientl'y copiQus;)^ das^ifelafabe'-illud^ Strabo to 

> have facrificed in 'the' temple bftho^gsid#i&^'AKAi,t|s;:whom we know, 

; ; ’ ■ from 
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from other authorities, to he the Na'hi'd, or Venus, of the old Per- 
jians j and it is for many reafons highly probable, that one and the fame 
religion prevailed through the vs^hole- empire of Cyrus. 

Having travelled round the continent, and among the iflands, of j!^a, 
we come again to the coaft of the Mediterranean j and the principal 
nations of antiquity, who firft demand our attention, are the Greeks and 
Phrygians, who, though differing fomewhat in manners, and perhaps in ; 
dialed, had an apparent affinity in religion as well as in lai^age; the j 
■Dorian, Ionian, and Eolian families having emigrated ffom to | 

which it is univerfaUy agreed that they foft paffed from. f can | 

add nothing to what has been advanced concerning them in former dif- j 
courfes } and, no written monuments being. extant, I ffiall | 

only obferve, on the authdrify of the Greeh, that the gtfnd obg^ of | 
myfterious worffiip in that country was the Mother of the Gods, or | 
Nature perfonified, as we fee her among the Indians in a thoufand : 
forms and under a thoufand names. She was called in the Phrygian \ 
dialed Ma, and reprefented in a car drawn by lions, with a drum in j 
her hand, and a towered coronet on her head : her myfteries (which | 
feem to be alluded to in the Mofakk lavr) are folcmnwed at the | 
autumnal equinox in thefe provinces, where ffie is named, in . one of her I 
charaders, MaV is adored, in all of them, as the great Mother, is ; 
figured fitting on a Horn and appears in fome of her temples with a dia- ! 
dem or mitre of turrets: a drum is dindima both in Sanjcrit | 

axi&. Phrygmni:mds, th.e4pit^e: oi. Dmdymene feems rather derived from | 
that word, than from ihe.iname of a mountain. The Diana of | 
Bphefiis was manifeftly the fame goddefs in the charader of produdive j 
Nature i and the AsTARTE'of the Syrians and Phnicians {te wh&^we | 
\niQjEjpdumX was, I doubt not, the fame in another form | I may on the \ 
Inhale ‘aiTure you, that the learned works. of .SEnpiK- -and Jji'iXfiMSKi, i- 
on the Gods ol Syria andi Egypt, would i-eceive more illufttation from : 

the- 

'■ V., ^ 
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the little Sanfcrk book, entitled Cbandi, than li-om all the fragments of 
oriental mythology., that arc tlifperJed in the wliole compafs of GreemUy 
. 'Romcn, and literature. We are told, th&t tht Pb cni dans, like 

the 'Hindis, adored the Sun, and aflerted water to be the firfl: of created 
things ; nor can we doubt, that Syria, Samaria, and Phe7iice, or the long 
ftrip of land on the Ihore of the Msditerranean, were anciently peopled 
by a branch of the Indian Rock, bwt were afterwards inhabited by that 
race, which for tlie prefent we call Arabian : in all three the oldeft 
religion was the Ajyrian, as it is called by Selden, and the Samaritan 
letters appear to have been tlie fame at drR with thofe of Pbenice j but 
the Syriack language, of which ample remains are preferved, and the 
Punick, of which we have a clear fpecimen in Plautus and on monu- 
ments lately brought to light, were indifputably of a Chaldaick, or 
Arabick, origin. 

The feat of the fifft Phmickns having extended to Idume, with which 
we began, we have now completed the circuit of AJa muft not 

pafs over in filencc a moft extraordinary people, wha-.elbepedihe-alto 
tionr as SAimow obferves 

tive'HER ODO TtJs.; I mean the people of Judea, whofe language demon- 
ftrates their affinity with the Arabs, but whofe manners, literature, and 
hiftory are wonderfully diftinguiJhed from thfe reft of mankind. Bar- 
row loads them with the fevere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unfocial, 
obftfaattej, diftifttftfhl, fordid, changeable^ turbulent 5 and deferibes them 
as fttinou% zealous ‘ in fuccouring their own countrymen, but impla- 
cabljr hoftfie to'otiber natioih^ yet, with all the fottifh perverfensefs, the 
ftupid arrogance, and the ^rpeity. of^their Jiad the 

peculiar merit, a 

rational and purC'.fyfteto bf'Wfld polytheifm, 

inhuman or obfeene rights,' of errours produced by 

ignorance and fupported by interefted fraudk Theological inquiries are 
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no part of my prefent fubjed: ; but I cannot refrain from adding, that 
the coliedion of trafts, which we call from their excellence the Scrip- 
tures, contain, independently of a divine origin, more true fiiblimity, 
more exquifite beauty, purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
finer ftrains both of poetry and eloquence, than could be colleded 
within the fame compafs from all other books, that were ever com- 
pofed in any age or in any idiom. The two parts, of which the Scrip- 
tures confill:, are conneded by a chain of compofitions, which bear no 
refemblance in form or ftyle to any that can be produced from the 
llores of Grecian, Indian, Perjian, or even Arabian, learning : the antiquity 
of thofe compofitions no man doubts j and the unftrained application of 
them to events long fubfequent to their publication is a folid ground of 
belief, that they were genuine predidiqt^^, ,md,^ 
hut, if any thing be the abfolute exclimve prCperty of eabh individual, 
it is his belief j and, I hope, I fhould be one of the lafi: men living, 
who could harbour a thought of obtruding rny own belief on the free 
minds of others. I mean only to aflume, what, I trufi, will be readily 
conceded, that the firfi: Hebrhv hifiorian mufi: be entitled, merely as 
fucb, to an equal degree of credit,' in ,hi& account pf ajl. civil tranf- 
adions, with any other hiftorian of antiquity: howj^r t}u mofi: 
ancient writer confirms the refult of our inquiries into the genealogy of 
nations, I propofc to flaow at our next anniverfiry meeting ^ when, after 
an approach to demonilration, in the ftrid method of the old analyfis, I 
fliall refume the whole argument concifely and fynthetically ; and fiiall 
then have condenfed in feven difcourfes ,a mafs of evidence, which, if 
brevity had not been my olded, might have been expanded into feven 
large volumes with no other trouble than that of holding the pen j but 
(to borrow a turn of expreflion from one of our poets) “ for what I, 
“ have produced, I claim only your indulgence ; it is for what I liaye: 
“ fupprefied, thnt I am entitled to ypiu-. -thanks.” ; . 
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THE ORIGIN AND FAMILIES OF NATIONS. 

DELIVERED as FEBRUARY, 





You have attended, gentlemen, with fo much indulgence to my dif- 
courfes on the five jifiatkk nations, and on the various tribes eftabiifhed 
along their feveral borders or interfperfed over their mountains, that 
I cannot but flatter myfelf with an aflurance of being heard with equal 
sUitention, while I trace to one centre the three ^eat families, from 
which thofe nations appear to have proceeded, and then hazard a few 
conjedlures on the diiferent courfes, which they may be fuppofed to 
have taken toward the countries, in which we find them fettled at the 
'dawn,^of ■all/gen«me 'hiflory, 

Let US begin with a flaort review of the propofitions, to which we 
have gradually been led, and feparate fuch as are morally certain, from 
fuch as are only probable : that the firfl: race oi Fefjims mA Indians^ to 
whom we may add the Romans and Greeks» the Gj/y&x, and the old 

VO&rI>:.^ y ^ 
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Egyptians or Ethhps, originally fpoke tho lame language and profelled 
the fame popular faith, is capable, in my humble opinion, of incontef- 
table proof j that the ‘Jen.m and Arabs, the AJfyrkns, or fecond Perjian 
race, the people who fpoke Byraick, and a numerous tribe of Abyffinians, 
ufed one primitive dialed wholly diftind; from the idiom juft mentioned, 
is, I believe, undifputed, and, I am fare, indifputable ; but that the fet-^ 
tiers in China and yapan had a common origin with the Hindus, is no 
more than highly probable ^ and, that all the Tartars, as they are inac- 
curately called, were primarily of a third feparate branch, totally differ- 
ing from the two others in language, manners, and features, may indeed 
be pkufibly conjedured, but cannot, for the reafons alledged in a for- 
mer effay, be perfpicuoufly fhown, and for the prefent therefore muft 
be merely affumed. Could thefe fads be verifiec^ by the beft attainable 
evidence, it would not, I prefume, be doubted, that the whole earth was 
peopled by a variety of flboots from Indian, Arabian, and Tartarian 
branches, or by fuch intermixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, 
might naturally have happened. « 

Now 1 admit without hefitation the aphorifin of LiNNiEus, that, 
** in the beginning Gon created one pair only of every living fpecies, 

which has a diverftty of fexf’ but, fince that incomparable naturalift 
argues prihcipaliy from the wonderftil diffufion of vegetables, and from 
an hypothefis, that the water on this 'globe has been continually 
ftfbMhg, I veiitur« to produce a fhorter and dofer argument in fupport 
«€ his dodrine. T&alt Nature, of which finjplicity appears a diftin- 
guilhing attribute, dm nothing in vain, is a maxim in* phifofeplt|r # and 
againft thofr, who deny maxims, we cannot difputdii Ikif and 

fuperfluous to do by tnany means ‘wbot- may this is 

anothd axiom received, Hie'' fehools of 

philofophers'; v>e mufi not, 'great Newt'on, admit 

'hme cmfes of. natural tbmgsi^tUaritt^y^‘^$kk are true, and fufficiently 
■ ! ' ■ account 
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account for natural phenomena % hnt it is true, "that one pair at leaf of 
every living fpecies mull at firlt have been created ; and that one human 
pair was fufficient for the population of our globe in a period of no 
confiderable length (on the very moderate fuppofition of lawyers and 
political arithmeticians, that every pair of anceftors left on an average 
two children, and each of them two more), is evident from the rapid 
increafe of numbers in geometrical progreflion, fo well known to thofe, 
who have ever taken the trouble to fum a feries of as many terms, as they 
fuppofe generations of men in two or three thoufand years. It follows, 
that the Author of Nature (for all nature proclaims its divine author) 
created but one pair of our Jpecies ; yet, had it not been (among other 
reafons) for the devajftations, which hiftory has recorded, of water and 
fire, wars, ifemine, anj pefiilence, this jcarth wopid rwl. wvr have had 
room for its multiplied inhahitantsv If the hunian racse then be^ as 
we may confidently aflume, of one natural fpecies, they muft all have 
proceeded from one pair j and if perfect juftice be, as it is moft indu- 
bitably, an effential attribute of GOD, that pair muft have been gifted 
with fufficient wifdom and ftrength to be virtuous, and, as far as their 
nature admitted, happy, but intruded with freedom of will to be vicious 
and confequently degraded J whatever might be their option, they ipuft 
people in time the region where they firfl were eftablilhed, and. their ' 
numerous defcendants mufi: neceflarily feek new countries, as inclination 
might prompt, or accident lead, diem j they would of courfe migrate in 
feparate families and clans, which, forgetting by degrees the language 
of their common progenitor,, would -form new dialers to convey new 
ideas, both fimple and complecsi natural affedion would unite them 
at firft, and a fenfe of reciprocal utility, the great, and only cement 
of fociai union in the abfence of publick honour and jufike, for 
which in evil times it is a general fubftitute, would confbine them 
at length in communities more or lefs regular ^ iaws. would he. pro 
by a ]^rt of each community, hut enadted -by the whole s and :govem- 
■ ,■ ' ' ments 
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ments would be varioufly arranged for the happinefs or mifery of the 
governed, according to their own virtue and wifdom, or depravity and 
folly ; fo that, in lefs than three thoufand years, the world would ex- 
hibit the fame appearances, which we may ad:ually obferve on it in the 
age of the great Arabian impoftor. 

On that part of it, to which our united refearches are generally con- 
fined, we fee Jive races of men peculiarly diftinguiihed, in the time of 
Muhammed, for their multitude and extent of dominion j but we have 
reduced them to three, beeaufe we can difcover no more, that efifentially 
diifer in language, religion, manners, and other known charUderifticks : 
now thofe three races, how varioufly ibever they may at prefent be dif- 
perfed and intermixed, mufl: (if the preceding conclulions be juftly 
drawn) have migrated originally from a central country, to find which 
is the problem propofed. for fiflutian^ fiuppofe it folved ■, and give any 
arbitrary name to that centre: let it, if you plpafe, ht Iran. The three 
primitive languages, therefore, muft at firft have been concentrated 
in- Iran, and there only in fadt we fee traces of them in the earliefi: 
hiftorical age j but, for the fake of greater precifion, conceive the whole 
empire of Iran, with all its mountains and vallies, plains and rivers, to 
be every way infinitely diminifhed j the firft ^winding courfes, therefore, 
of all the nations proceeding from it by land, and nearly at the fame 
time, will be little right iinesi but without interfedtions, beeaufe thofe 
courf^ cotfld .imt have thwarted a^^ another: if then you 

confider tfie foat& of all the migrating nations as points in a furrounding 
figure, you will perceive, that the feveral rays* diverging 
may be drawn, to them- without, .anyfinterjfeftfon4.,|b,ti|,.tld8 hap-- 

pen, if , or 

was, the central I This mode of 
re^ppwg f ■have adc^ted, not foom any a& (as you will do me 

the 


i , i\ . \ 
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the juftice to believe) of a fcientifick didfcion, bat for the fake of con- 
cifenefs and variety, and from a wilh to avoid repetitions s the fubftance 
of my argument having been detailed in a different form at the clofe of 
another difcourfe ; nor does the argument in any form rife to demon- 
ftration, which the queftion by no means admits : it amounts, however, 
to fuch a proof, grounded on written evidence and credible teftimony, 
as all mankind hold fufEcient for decifions affeding property, freedom, 
and life. 

Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants of ^a, and conle- 
quently, as it might be proved, of the whole earth, fprang from three 
branches of one Item : and that thofe branches have fhot into their pre- 
fent ftate of luxuriance in a period #orli is apparent 

from a fad uniyerfaHy 'ackno'¥^edged> ttef W find no certaM monu- 
ment, or even probable tradition, of nations planted, empires and dates 
raifed, laws enaded, cities built, navigation improved, commerce en- ' 
couraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above twelve or at mod 
fifteen or fixteen centuries before the birth of Christ, and from 
another fad, which cannot be controverted, that feven hundred or a 
thoufand years would have been fully adequate to the fuppbfed propa- 
gation, difiufion, and edablifhrdent of the human race. 

The mod ancient hidory of that race, and the olded compofition 
perhaps in the world, is a work in which we may fuppofe at 

fird, for the fake of t>uf argument, tb' have ho higher authority than 
any other work of equal; antiquity, that the refearches of the curious 
had accidentally brought to light; it is afcribed to Musah j for fo he 
writes his own name, which, after the Greeks and Jiomans, we have 
changed into Moses j and^ though it was manifedly his objed to give 
an hidorical account of a fingle family, he has introduced it with a 

•’’V; '' diort' 
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fhort view of the primitive world, and his introduiSion has been divided, 
perhaps improperly, into eleven chapters. After defcribing with awful 
fublimity the creation of this univerfe, he aflerts, that one pair of every 
animal fpecies was called from nothing into exiftence j that the human 
pair were ftrong enough to be happy, but free to be miferable ; that, from 
delufion and temerity, they difobeyed their fupreme benefador, whofe 
goodnefs could not pardon them confidently with his judice ; and that 
they received a punifliment adequate to their difobedience, but fbftened 
by a myderious promife to be accomplifhed in their defcendants. We 
cannot but believe, on the fuppofition jud made of a hidory un- 
infpired, that thefe fads were delivered by tradition from the fird pair, 
and related by Moses in a figurative dyle j not in that fort of allegory, 
which rhetoricians defcribe as a mere afiemblage of metaphors, but in 
the iymbolical mode of writing adopted by eadern lages, to embellidi 
and dignify hidorica! truth' j and^ if this, were a time for fuch illudra- 
tions. We might produce the feifie account of the cteatmn and the fall, 
expreiSed by fymbols very nearly fimilar, from the Purdnas themfelves, 
and even from the Feda, which appears to dand next in antiquity to the 
five books of Moses. 

The Iketch of antediluvian hidory, in which we find many dark 
paflfages, is followed by the narrative of a deluge, which dedroyed the 
whole race of maq, except four pairs ; an hidorical hdc admitted as true 
by Whtde literature we Imve accefs, and particularly by 

the ancient^^fW^4f>' Who have allotted an entire Purdna to the detail of 
■ thafc\!eyeht^ Wlbieh, Acy-itefede* :as ufuab in fymbols^or.alle^Meli ■ I 
ccmcurfifioft- heartily v^'-thefe^iiirho infid^.- any 
fad mentioned nature, or, 

in one word* to induce 

' a rational belief of it’j -'intaTedulity, that cities 

, have 


iv. 2‘» 
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have been overwhelmed by eruptions from burning mountains, territo- 
ries laid wafte by hurricanes, and whole iflands depopulated by earth- 
quakes : if then we look at the firmament fprinkled with innumerable 
liars ; if we conclude by a fair analogy, that every flar is a fun, attradl- 
ing, like ours, a fyftem of inhabited planets j and if our ardent fancy, 
foaring hand in hand with found reafon, waft us beyond the vifible 
fphere into regions of immenfity, difclofing other celeftial expanfes and 
other fyftems of funs and worlds on all fides without number or end, 
we cannot but confider the fubmerfion of our little Ipheroi’d as an in- 
finitely lefs event in refpedt of the immeafurable univerfe, tlian the de- 
ftrudion of a city or an ifle in refped of this habitable globe. Let a 
general flood, however, be fuppoled improbable in proportion to the 
magnitude of fo ruinou§ an eyeM, yet the concurrent evidences of it -are 
completely adequate tp the fuppoled improbability j but, as we cannot 
here expatiate on thofe proofs, we proceed to the fourth importmt fadl 
recorded in the Mofaick hiftory j I mean the firfi; propagation and 
early difperfion of mankind in feparate families to feparate places of 
^ - vefidence. , ■' 

Three fons of the juft and virtuous man, whofe lineage was preferred 
from the general; inundation, travelled, we are told, as they began to 
multiply, in three large divifions varioufly fubdivided : the children of 
Ya'fet leem, from the traces of Sklavonian and the mention of 

their enlarged, to have fpread themfelves far and wide, and to 

have produced the race^ which, for want of a corredl appellation, we 
call T artarian j the colonies, formed by the fons of Ham and Shem, 
appear to have been nearly fimultaneousj and, among thofe of the latter 
branch, we find fo many names inconteftably preferred at this hour in 
Arabia, that we cannot hefitate in pronouncing them the &me people, 
whom hitherto we have denominated Arabs while the former branch, 
the moft powerful and adventurous of whom were the progeny of 
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Cush, Misr, and Rama (names remaining unchanged in Sanfcrkt 
and highly revered by the Hindus), were, in all probability, the race, 
which I call Indian, and to which we may now give any other name, 
that may feem more proper and comprehenfive. 

The general introduQion to the Jewifi hiftory clofes with a very 
concife and obfcure account of a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a 
particular colony, to build a fplendid city and raife a jfebrick of im- 
menfe height, independently of the divine aid, and, it ftiould feem, 
in defiance of the divine power j a projeS, which was baffled by 
means appearing at firft view inadequate to the purpofe, but ending in 
violent diflcntion among the projedtors, and in the ultimate feparation 
of them : this event alfo feems to be recorded by the ancient Hindus in 
two of t\mx Puranas ', and it will be proved, I truft, on fome future 
occafion, that the Uon burjimgfrom a pillar to dejlroy a blafpheming giant, 
and the dwarf, who beguiled and held in derifm the magnificent Beli, are 
one and the fame ftory related in a fymbolical Ryle. 

Now thefe primeval events are defcribed as having happened between 
the 0ms and Euphrates, the mountains of Caucafus and the borders of 
India, that is, within the limits of Iran ; for, though moft of the Mo- 
faick names have been confiderably altered, yet numbers of them remain 
unchanged ; we Rill find Harrdn in Mefipotamia, and travellers appear 
unanimdus in fixing the fite of ancient BabeL 

Thus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the firR eleyen chapters of 
the book, which it is thought proper to call Genefsi aie^tnetely a pre- 
face to the oldeR tavil! haRory now extant, fee the truth of them 
confirmed by antecedent reafeningi and by evidence In part highly pro- 
bable, and in part certain ^ but the of: the Mefaick hiRory 

With that of the Gofpel by a chain of fublime prediffeions unqueRion- 
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ably ancient, and apparently fulfilled, mull induce us to think the 
Hebrew narrative more than human in its origin, and confequently true 
in every fubftantial part of it, though poflibly exprefled in figurative 
language ; as many learned and pious men have believed, and as the mofi 
pious may believe without injury, and perhaps with advantage, to the 
caufe of revealed religion. If Moses then was enHued with fuper- 
natural knowledge, it is no longer probable only, but abfolutely certain, 
that the whole race of man proceeded from Irani as from a centre, 
whence they migrated at firft in three great colonies j and that thofe 
three branches grew from a common flock, which had been miracu- 
loufly preferyed in a general convulfion and inundation of this globe. 

Having arrived by a diiferent path at the fame conclufion with Mi;. 
Bryant as to one of thofe families, the mofl ingenious and enter- 
prifing of the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which we both 
conclude to be various flioots from the Hamian or Amonian branch, I 
fhall add but little to my former obfervations on his profound and 
agreeable work, which I have thrice perufed with increafed attention 
and pleafure, though not with perfed acquiefcence in the other lefs 
important parts of his plaufible fyftem. The fum of his argument feems 
reducible to three heads. Firfl j “ if the deluge really happened at the 
“ time recorded by Moses, thofe nations, whole monuments are pre- 
“ ferved or whofe writings are acceflible, mufl have retained memorials 
“ of an event fo flupendous and comparatively fo recent; but in fail 
** they have retained fuch memorials this reafoning feems juft, and the 
fail is true beyond controverfy: Secondly; thofe memorials w'-ere ex- 
prefled by the race of Ham, before the ufe of letters, in rude fculpr 
“ ture or painting, and moftly in fymbolical figures of the ark, the 
eight perfons concealed in it, and the birds, which firft were difmifled 
. ** from it : this fail is probable, but, I think, not fufficiently afcertained.” 
Thirdly j all ancient Mythology (except what was purely -Sabrnn). had 
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“ its primary fource in thofe various fymbols mifunderffcoodj fo that 
“ ancient Mythology Hands now in the place of fymbolical fculpture or 
“ painting, and muft be explained on the fame principles, on which we 
“ Hiould begin to decypher the originals, if they now exifted this part 
of the fyftem is, in my opinion, carried too far j nor can I perfuade my- 
felf (to give one inftaiice out of many) that the beautiful allegory of Cupid 
and Psyche, had the remoteft allufion to the deluge, or that Hymen 
ilgnified the veil, which covered the patriarch and his family. Thefe 
propofitions, however, are fupported with great ingenuity and folid 
erudition, but, unprofitably for the argument, and unfortunately, per- 
haps, for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe is had to etymological 
conjeiHure, than which no mode of reafoning is in general weaker or 
more delulive. He, who profeffes to derive the words of any one lan- 
guage from thofe of another, muft expofe himfelf to the danger of per- 
petual errours, unlefs he be perfectly acquainted with both ■, yet my re- 
fpeClable friend, though eminently flailed in the jdioms of Greece and 
Rome, has no fort of acquaintance with any Afiatick dialed:, except 
Hebrevo and he has confequently made miftakes, which every learner 
of Arabkk and Rerjian muft inftantly deted. Among fifty radical words 
(ma, taph, and ram being included), eighteen are purely of Arabian 
origin, twelve merely Indian, and feventeen both Sanfcrit and Arabick, 
but in fenfes totally difterent ; while tvoo are Greek only, and one Egyp- 
tian, or barbarous : if it be urged, that thofe radicals (which ought furely 
to have concluded, inftead of preceding, an analytical inquiry) are pre- 
cious traces of the primitive language, from which all others were 
derived, or to which at leaft they were fubfequent, I can only declare 
my belief, that the language of Noah is loft irretrievably, and aflure 
you, that, after a diligent fearch, I cannot fittdf a Angle word ufed 
in common by the Arabian, l.ndiaH, 'a^^^ before the 

intermixture of dialeds occafioned conquefts. There 

are, indeed, very obvious traces of the Hiarwww language, and fome 

.hundreds". 
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hundreds of words might be produced, which were formerly ufed pro- 
mifcuou% by mod: nations of that race; but I beg leave, as a philo- 
loger, to enter my proteft againft conjedural etymology in hillorical 
refearches, and principally againft the licentioufnefs of etymologifts in 
tranfpofmg and inferting letters, in fubftituting at pleafure any con- 
fonant for another of the fame order, and in totally difregarding the 
vowels : for fuch permutations few radical words would be more con- 
venient than Cus or Cush, fince, dentals being changed for dentals, and 
palatials for palatials, it inftantly becomes coot, goofe, and, by tranf- 
pofition, duck, all water-birds, and evidently fymbolical ; it next is the 
goaf worfliipped in Egypt, and, by a metathefis, the dog adored as an 
emblem of Sirius, or, more obvioufly, a cat, not the domeftick ani- 
mal, but a fort of Ihip, and, the Catos, or great fea-fifli, of the Dorians. 
It will hardly be imagined, that I mean by this irony to infult an author, 
whom I refpedt and efteem j but no coniideration fhould induce me to 
affift by my fiience in the diffufion of errour; and I contend, that 
almoft any word or nation might be derived from any other, if fuch 
licences, as I am oppofing, were permitted in etymological hiftories: 
when we find, indeed, the fame words, letter for letter, and in a fenfe 
precifely the fame, in different languages, we can fcarce hefitate in 
allowing them a common origin ; and, not to depart from the example 
before us, when we fee Cush or Cus {for the Sanfcrit name alfo is 
varioufly pronounced) among the fons of Brahma', that is, among the 
progenitors of the Hindus, and at the head of an ancient pedigree pre- 
ferved in the Rdmdyan ivlhen vr& meet with his name again in the 
family of Ra'ma; when we know, that the name is venerated in the 
higheft degree, and given to a facred grafs, defcribed as a Poa by 
Koenig, which is ufed with a thoufand ceremonies in the oblations to 
fire, ordained by Menu to form the facrificial zone of the Brahmans, 
and folemnly declared in the Veda to have fprung up fpon after the 
deluge, whence the Paurdnicks confider it ^ the hrijily hair of the hoar 
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•which fupporied the globe when we add, that one of the feven dwipas, 
or great peninfulas of this earth, has the fame appellation, we can 
hardly doubt, that the Cush of Moses and Va'lmic was the fame 
perfonage and an anceftor of the Indian race. 

From the teftimonies adduced in the fix laft annual difcourfes, and 
from the additional proofs laid before you, or rather opened, on the 
prefent occafion, it feems to follow, that the only human family after 
the flood efiabliihed themfelves in the northern parts of Iran that, as 
they multiplied, they were divided into three diftindt branches, each 
retaining little at firfi:, and lofing the whole by degrees, of their com- 
mon primary language, but agreeing feverally on new expreffions 
for new ideas ^ that the branch of Ya'fet was in many fcat- 

tered fhoots over the north of Europe and jijia, diffufing themfelves as 
far as the weftern and eaftern feas, and, at length in the infancy of 
navigation, beyond them both ; that they cultivated no liberal arts, and 
had no ufe of letters, but formed a variety of dialeds, as their tribes 
were varioufly ramified; that, fecondly, the children of Ham, who 
founded in Iran itfelf the monarchy of the firfi Chaldeans, invented 
letters, obferved and named the luminaries of the firmament, calculated 
the known Indian period of four hundred and thirty-two thouf and years, or 
an hundred and tiventy repetitions of the faros, and contrived the old fyftem 
of Mythology, partly allegorical, and partly grounded on idolatrous vene- 
ration for their fages and lawgivers j that they were difperfed at various 
intervals and in various colonies over land and ocean ; that the tribes of 
Misr, Cush, and Rama fettled in Afrkk India', while fome of 
them, having improved the art of failing, palfed from and 

Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, which they found thinly peopled by former 
emigrants, of whom they fupplanted fom© tribes,, and united themfelves 
with others; whilft afwarrafrom the famd; moved by a northerly 
courfe into Scandinavia, and another, by die head of the Oxus, and through 

the 
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the paffes of Imaus, into Cajhghar and Eighur^ Khata and Khoten, as far as 
the territories of Chin znA Tancut, where letters have been ufed and arts 
immemorially cultivated j nor is it unreafonable to believe, that fome 
of them found their way from the eaftern ifl.es into Mexico and Peru, 
where traces were difcovered of rude literature and Mythology ana- 
logous to thofe of Egypt and India tliat, thirdly, the old Chaldean em- 
pire being overthrown by the AJJyrians under Cayu'mers, other migra- 
tions took place, efpecially into India, while the reft of Shem’s progeny, 
fome of whom had before fettled on the Red Sea, peopled tlie whole 
Arabian peninfula, preffing clofe on the nations of Syria and Phenice 
that, laftly, from all the three families were detached many bold adven- 
turers of an ardent fpirit and a roving difpofition, whodifdained fubordi- 
nation and wandered in feparate clans, till they fettled in diftant ifles or 
in deferts and mountainous regions | that, on the whole, fome colonies 
might have migrated before the death of their venerable progenitor, 
but that ftates and empires could fcarce have afliimed a regular form, 
till fifteen or fixteen hundred years before the Chrijlian epoch, and 
that, for the firft thoufand years of that period, we have no. hiftory 
unmixed with fable, except that of the turbulent and variable, but 
eminently diftinguilhed, nation defcended from Abraham. 

My defign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and progrefs of the five 
principal nations, who have peopled AJia, and of whom there were 
confiderable remains in their feveral countries at the time of Muham- 
MEDis birth, is now accomplilhed s fuccinftly, from the nature of thefc 
eflays j imperfectly, from the darknefs of the fubjed: and fcantinefs of my 
materials, but clearly and comprehenfively enough to form a balls for 
fubfequent refearches : you have feen, as diftinCtly as I am able to ftiow, 
‘mho thofe nations originally were, ‘whence and 'when they moved tow'ard 
their final ftations ; and, in my future annual difcourfes, I prOpofe to 
enlarge on the particular advantages to our eountry and to mankind, 

which 
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which may refult from our fedulous and united inquiries into the hiftory, 
fcience, and arts, of thefe Afiatick regions, efpecially of the Britijh do- 
minions in India, which we may confider as the centre (not of the 
human race, but) of our common exertions to promote its true interefts ; 
and we fhall concur, I truft, in opinion, that the race of man, to advance 
whofe manly happinefs is our duty and will of courfe be our endeavour, 
cannot long be happy without virtue, nor adtively virtuous without 
freedom, nor fecurely free without rational knowledge. 


THE 
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ON JSIJTICK HISTORY ' aiFIL AND NATURAL. 



Before our entrance, gentlemen, into the difquihtion, promifed 
at the clofe of my ninth annual difcourfe, on the particular advantages^ 
which may be derived from our concurrent refearches in AJia, it feems 
neceflary to fix with precifion the fenfe, in which we mean to ipeak of 
advantage or utility : now, as we have defcribed the five Afiatick re- 
gions on their largefi: fcale, and have expanded our conceptions in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of that wide field, we fhould ufe thofe words, 
which comprehend the fruit of all our inquiries, in their moft extenfive 
acceptation; including not only the folid conveniences and comforts of 
focial life, but its elegances and innocent pleafures, and even the grati- 
fication of a natural and laudable curiolity; for, though labour be clearly 
the lot of man in this world, yet, in the midft of his moft adlive exer- 
tions, he cannot but feel the fubftantial benefit of every liberal amufe- 
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ment, which may lull his paffions to reft, and afford him a fort of re- 
pofe without the pain of total ina&'on, and the real ufefulnefs of every 
purfuit, which may enlarge and diver fify his ideas, without inter 
with the principal objefts of his civil Ration or economical duties i nor 
ftiould we wholly exclude even the trivial and Worldly fenfe of 
which too many confider as merely fynonymous with lucre, but ftiould 
reckon among ufeful objefts thofe praftical, and by no means illiberal, 
arts, which may eventually conduce both to national and to private emo- 
lument. With a view then to advantages thus explained, let us examine 
every point in the whole circle bf arts and fciences, according to the 
received order of their dependence on the faculties of the mind, their 
mutual connexion, and the different fubjeifts, with which they are con- 
verfant : our inquiries indeed, of ’which Nature and Man are the primary 
objefts, muft of courfe be chiefly Hijiorkal but, fince \ve propofe to 
inveftigate the aSiions of the feveral AJiatick nations, together with their 
refpedlive progrefs in fctence and art, we may arrange our inveftigations 
under the fame three heads, to which our European analyfts have inge- 
nioully reduced all the branches of human knowledge j and my prefent 
addrefs to the fociety ftiall be confined to hiftory, civil and natural, or 
the obfervatiori and remembrance of mere faSls, independently of ratio- 
cination, which belongs to philofophy, or of imitations and JubJlitutions, 
which are the province of art. 

Were a fuperior created intelligence to delineate a map of general 
knowledge (exclufively of that fublime and ftupendous theology, which 
himfelf could only hope humbly to know by an infinite approximation) 
he would probably, begin by tracing with Newton the lyftem of the uni- 
verfe, in which he would afiign the true place to our little globe ; and, 
having enumerated its various inhabitants, and produdfions, 

would proceed to man in Ms natural ftatibn among animals, exhibiting 
a detail of all the knowledge attained or attainable by the human race ; 
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and thus obferving, perhaps, the fame order, in which he had before de- 
fcribed other beings in other inhabited worlds ; but, though Bacon feems 
to have had a hmilar reafon for placing the hiftory of Nature before that 
of Man, or the whole before one of its parts, yet, confidently with our 
chief objedt already mentioned, we may properly begin with the civil 
hijiory of the five Afatick nations, which necefiarily comprifes their 
Geography, or a defcription of the places, where they have adted, and 
their aftronomy, which may enable us to fix with fome accuracy the 
time of their adlions ; we Ihall thence be led to the hiftory of fuch other 
animals, of fuch minerals, and of fuch vegetables, as they may be fuppofed 
to have found in their feveral migrations and fettlements, and fiball end 
with the ufes to which they have applied, or may apply, the rich afiem- 
bkge of natural fubdances. - 

I. In the fird place, we cannot furely deem it an inconfiderable ad- 
vantage, that all our hidorical refearches have confirmed the Mofaick 
accounts of the primitive world j and our tedimony on that fubjedl ought 
to have the greater weight, becaufe, if the refult of our obfervations had 
been totally different, we fhould neverthelefs have publidied them, not in- 
deed with equal pleafure, but with equal confidence ; for Tiruth is mighty, 
and, whatever be its confequences, muji ahmys prevail: but, independently 
of our intered in corroborating the multiplied evidences of revealed reli- 
gion, we could fcarce gratify our minds with a more ufeful and rational 
entertainment, than the contemplation of thofe wonderful revolutions in 
kingdoms and dates, which have happened within little more than 
four thoufand years •, revolutions, almod as fully demondrative of an all- 
ruling Providence, as the drufture of the univerfe and the final caufes, 
which are difcernible in its whole extent and even in its minuted parts. 
Figure to your imaginations a moving pifture of that eventful period, 
or rather a fucceffion of crouded fcenes rapidly changed. Three families 
migrate in different courfes from one region, and, in about four cen- 
voL. I. y turies. 
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turies, eftablifli very diftant governments and various modes of fociety : 
Egyptians, Indians, Goths, Phenicians, Celts, Greeks, Latians, Cbinefe, 
Penmans, Mexicans, ali fprung from the Tame immediate ilem, appear 
to ftart nearly at one time, and occupy at length thofe countries, to 
which they have given, or from which they have derived, their names; 
in ttvelve or thirteen hundred years more the Greeks overrun the land of 
their forefathers, invade India, conquer Egypt, and aim at univerfal do- 
minion j but the Romans appropriate to themfelves the whole empire of 
Greece, and carry their arms into Britain, of which they fpeak with 
haughty contempt : the Goths, in the fulnefs of time, break to pieces 
the unwieldy Colojjus of Roman pKmtx, and feize on the w^hole of Bri- 
tain, except its wild mountains ; but even thofe wilds become fubjedt 
to other invaders of the fame Gothick lineage: during ali .thefe tranfac- 
tions, the Arabs poflefs both coafts ^the Red Sea, fubdue the old feat 
of their firft progenitors, and their conquefts on one fide, 

India, part of which they annex to their fiouriihing empire : in the fame 
interval the Partars, widely diffufed over the reft of the globe, fwarm 
in the north-eaft, whence they rufti to complete the redudlion of Con- 
stantine’s beautiful domains, to fubjugate China, to raife in thefe In- 
dian realms a dynafty fplendid and powerful, and to ravage, like the two 
other families, the devoted regions of Iran : by this time the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, with many races of adventurers varioufly intermixed, 
have peopled the continent and ifles of America, which the Spaniards, 
having reftored their old government in Europe, difcover and in part 
overcome: but a colony from Britain, of which Cicero ignorantly 
declared, that it contained nothing valuable, obtain the pofleftion, and finally 
the fovereign dominion, of extenfive American diftiridts j whilft other 
Britip fubjefts acquire a fubcirdin^te empire -m the fineft provinces of 
India, which the vidorious trOops of were unwilling to at- 

' tack. This outline of human tranfadfonsf as far as it includes the limits 
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of AJia, we can only hope to £11 up, to Rrengtlien, and to colour, by 
the help of AJiatick literature | for in hiftory, as in law, we muft not 
follow Rreams, when we may inveftigate fountains, nor admit any fecon- 
dary proof, where primary evidence is attainable : I fhould, neverthelefs, 
make a bad return for your indulgent attention, were I to repeat a dry 
lift of all the Mufelman hiftorians, whofe works are preferved in Arabick, 
Perjian, and 'TurkiJIj, or expatiate on the hiftories and medals of China 
and Japan, which may in time be acceffible to members of our Society, 
and from which alone we can expeft information concerning the an- 
cient ftate of the Tartars', but on the hiftory of Ittdia, ■which we na- 
turally confider as the centre of our enquiries, it may not be fuperfluous 
to prefent you with a few particular obfervations. 

Our knowledge of civil A^atkk hiftory (I always except that of the 
Hebrews) exhibits a ftiort evening twilight in the venerable introdudtion 
to the firft book of Moses, followed by a gloomy night, in which dif- 
ferent watches are faintly difcernible, and at length we fee a dawn fuc- 
ceeded by a funrife more or lefs early according to the diverfity of 
regions. That no Hindu nation, but the CaJJmirians, have left us re- 
gular hiftories in their ancient language, we muft ever lament ^ but 
from Sanfcrit literature, which our country has the honour of having 
unveiled, we may ftill colledt fome rays of hiftorical truth, though time 
and a feries of revolutions have obfcured that light, which we might 
reafonably have expedled from- fo diligent and ingenious a people. The 
numerous Purdnas mA Itihdfas, or poems mythological and heroick, are 
completely in our power j and from them we may recover fome disfi- 
gured, but valuable, piflures of ancient manners and governments j while 
the popular tales of the Hindus, in profe and in verfe, contain fragments 
of hiftory -, and even in their dramas we may find as many real charac- 
ters and events, as a future age might find in our own plays, if all hif- 
tories of England mete, like thofe q£ India, to be irrecoverably loft : for 

example, 
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example, a moil: beautiful poem by So'made'va, comprifing a v^ry long 
chain of inilrndive and agreeable flories, begins with the fanxed revo- 
lution at PAtaliputrahj the murder of King Nanda, with his eight fons, 
and the uiurpation of Chandragupta j and the fame revolution is the 
lubjed: of a tragedy in Sanfcrk, entitled the Coronation of Chandra, the 
abbreviated name of that able and^dventurous ufurper. From thefe, once 
concealed but now accedible, compoiitions, we are enabled to exhibit a 
more accurate ilcetch of old Indian liiftory than the world has yet fesn, 
efpecially with the aid, of well-attefted obfervations on the places of the 
rolures. It is now clearly proved, that the firil: Pur am contains an ac- 
, leluge, between which and the Mohammedan conquefts the 
f " . ‘ne Hindu government mufl of courfe be comprehended ; 

„ , n an arrangement of the feafons in the aftronomical 
■ A, that the war of the Pa'nd a v as could not have hap- 
n the clofe of the twelfth century before Christ, and 
: c ^ 1 ’ herefore, have reigned about nine centuries after that 
of Vicrama'ditya is giyenj and, ifwecanfixon an 
- indum ntemporary with Seleucus, we fhali have three given 

points in the line of time between Rama, or the firft Indian colony, and 
ChandrabFja, the kft monarch, who reigned in Behdf, fothat 
only eight hundred or a thoufand years will remain almoft wholly dark ; 
and they muft have been employed in railing empires or ftates, in fram- 
ing laws, in improving languages and arts, and in obferving the apparent 
motions of the celeftial bodies. A SanfcritlnltorY of the celebrated Vi- 
crama'ditya was infpedled sABanareshj^ Pandit, who would not have 
deceived me, and could not himfelf have been deceived but the owner 
of the hook is dead and his family difperfedi nor have tny friends in 
that city been able, with all their exertions, to procure a: copy of it: 
as to the Mogul con^m&s,. yfiik which mcdein Indian hiftory begins, 
we have ample accounts of thto m Perjddn, from Ali of Tezd and the 
tranllations of Turlijh books compofed even by fome of the conquerors, 

to 
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to Ghula'm Husain, whom many of us perfonally know, and whofe 
impartiality deferves the higheft applaufe, though his unrewarded merit 
will give no encouragement to other contemporary hiftorians, who, to 
ufe his own phrafe in a letter to myfelf, may, like him, confider plain 
truth as the beauty of hifiorical compoftion. From all thefe materials, and 
from thefe alone, a perfe<fl hiftory of India (if a mere compilation, how- 
ever eiegant^ could deferve fucli a title) might be collefted by any ftu- 
dious man, who had a competent knowledge of Satfcrit, P erf an, and 
Arabic k j but, even in the work of a writer fo qualified, we could only 
give abfolute credence to the general outline j for, while the abftrad 
fciences are all truth, and the fine arts all fidion, we cannot but own, 
that, in the details of hifory, truth and fidtion are fo blended as to be 
■•IcanCe .diflinguifhtb|ev;;;v>":;:^:v/^"f 

The practical ufe of hiftory, in affording particular examples ai civil and 
military wifdom, has been greatly exaggerated j but principles of adtion 
may certainly be collefled from it ; and even the narrative of wars and 
revolutions may ferve as a leffon to nations and an admonition to fove- 
reigns : a defire, indeed, of knowing paft events, while the future 
cannot be known, aftd a view of the prefent gives often more pain than 
delight, feems natural to the human mind ■, and a happy propenfity 
would it be, if every reader of hiftory would open his eyes to fome very 
important corollaries, which flow from the whole extent of it. He could 
not but remark the conftant effed: of defpotifm in benumbing and de- 
bafing all thofe faculties, which diftinguifh men from the herd, that 
grazes i and to that cauje he would impute the decided inferiority of 
moft Afiatick nations, ancient and modern, to thofe in Europe, who are 
bleft with happier governments j he would fee the Arabs rifing to glory, 
while they adhered to the free maxims of their bold anceftors, and fink- 
ing to mifery from the moment, when thofe maxims were abandoned. 
On the other hand he would obferve with regret, that fuch republican 
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governments as tend to produce virtue and happinefs, cannot in their 
nature be permanent, but are generally fucceeded by Oligarchies, which 
no good man would with to be durable. He would then, like the 
king of Lydia, remember Solon, the wifeft, braveft, and moft accom- 
pliihed of men, who afferts, in four nervous lines, that, “ as hail and 
“ fno'w, which mar the labours^of hulbandnien, proceed from elevated 
“ clouds, and, as the deflruftive thunderbolt follows the brilliant flafo, 
thus is a free fate ruined by men exabed in power and fplendid in 
“ wealth, while the people, from grcfs ignorance, chufe rather to become 
the faves of one tyrant, that they may efcape from the domination of 
many, than to preferve themfelves from tyranny of any kind by their 
“ union and their virtues.” Since, therefore, no unmixed form of go- 
vernment could both deferve permanence and enjoy it, and fince changes 
even from the word; to the bed, are always attended with much tem- 
porary mifchief, he would fix on our Britif conditution (I mean our 
publick law, not the adtual fate of things in any given period) as the bed 
form ever edablifhed, though we can only make didant approaches to its 
theoretical perfedtion. In thefe Indian territories, which providence 
has thrown into the arms of Britain for their protedtion and welfare, the 
religion, manners, and laws of the natives preclude’even the idea of po- 
litical freedom ; but their hidories may polllbly fugged hints for their 
profperity, while our country derives effential benefit from the diligence 
of a placid and fubmifiive people, who multiply with fuch increafe, even 
after the ravages of famine, that, in one colledlorfhip 'out of twenty-four, 
and that by no means the larged or bed cultivated (I mean Crifona-nagar J 
there have lately been found, by an adlual enumeration, a million and three 
hundred tboufand native inhabitants; whence it fbould feera, that ifi all 
India there cannot no^ be fewer ih&n thirty milliom pf black Brfijh fubjedts. 


"If 




Let us proceed to geography fiL&^ chramlogyi, without which hidory 
would be no certain guide, but wofildfeifemble a kindled vapour without 

either 




imrn^ 
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either a fettled place or a Ready light. For a realbn before intimated 
I fhall not name the various cofmographical books, which are extant 
in Arabick and Perjsan, nor give an account of thofe, which the Hurks 
have beautifully printed in their own improved language, but £hall ex- 
patiate a little on the geography and aftronomy of India-, having firR 
obferved generally, that all the AJlattck nations muft be far better ac- 
quainted with their feveral countries than mere European fcholars and tra- 
vellers j that, confequently, we muft learn their geography from their own 
writings; and that, by collating many copies of the fame work, we may 
coiTcdl the blunders of tranfcribers in tables, names, and defcriptions. 

Geography, aftronomy, and chronology have, in diis part of AJia, 
lhared the fate of authentick faiftory, and, like that, have been fb malked 
and bedecked in the fantaftick robes of mythology and metaphor, that the 
real fyRem of Indian philofophers and mathematicians can fcarce be 
diftingiufhed : an accurate knowledge of Sanferit and a confidential in- 
to rcourfe with learned Brahmens, are the only means of feparating truth 
from fable ; and we may exped the mod: important difeoveries from 
two of our members ; concerning whom it may be fafely afierted, that, 
if our fociety fliouid have produced no other advantage than the invita- 
tion given to them for the public^ difplay of their talents, we fhould 
have a claim to the thanks of our country and of all Europe. Lieutenant 
WiLFORphas exhibited an intereding fpecimenofthe geographical know- 
ledge deducible from the Purinas, and will in time prefent you with fo 
complete a treatife on the ancient world known to the Hindus, that the 
light acquired by the Greeks will appear but a glimmering in comparifon 
of that, which lie will diffufe ; while Mr. Davis, who has given us a 
diftind idea of Indian computations and cycles, and afeertained the place 
of the colui'cs at a time of great importance in hiftory, will hereafter 
difclofe the fyftems of Hindu aftronomers' from Na'red and Par a'sar to 
Meya, Var'a'h amihir, and Bha'scar, and will foon, I truft, lay before 
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you a perfed delineation of all the Indian afterifras in both hemifpheres, 
where you \vill perceive fo Rrong a general refemblance to the conftel- 
lations of the Greeks^ as to prove that the two fyfteras were originally 
one and the fame, yet with fuch a diverfity in parts, as to fliow incon- 
teRably, that neither fyftem was copied from the other j whence it will 
follow, that they muji have had fome common fource, 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus ■axA Arabs being the field, which I 
have chofen for my peculiar toil, you cannot exped, that I fiiould greatly 
enlarge your colledion of hiflorical knowledge ; but I may be able to 
offer you fome occafional tribute, and I cannot help mentioning a dif- 
covery, which accident threw in my wayi though my proofs mufl: be 
referved for an eflay, which I have defiined for the fourth volume of your 
Tranfadions. To fix the fituation of that Palihothra (for there may 
have been feveral of the name), which was vifitedand defcribed by Me- 
GASTHENES had always appeared a very difficult problem j for, though it 
could not have been Prayaga, where no ancient metropolis ever flood, 
nor Cdnyacubjat which has no epithet at all refembling the word ufed by 
the Greeks, nor Gaur, otherwife called Lacjhmanavafi, which all know 
to be a town comparatively modern, yet we could not confidently decide 
that it vf^^ Pataliputra, though names and mofl circumflances nearly 
correfpond, becaufe that renowned capital extended from the confluence 
of the and the Ganges to the feite o£ Patna, while Palihothra flood 
at the jundioa of the Ganges and Erannoboas, which the accurate M. 
D^'Anvilee had pronounced to be the Tmnuna: but this only difficulty 
was removed, when I found in a claffical Sanferit booky near two 
thoufand years old, that Mirmyedbahu, or golden^armd^ which the Greeks 
changed into Eranmbomi'df the river mth a lovely murmur, was in fadl 
another name for the though from igno- 

rance or inattention, has named them’lep#atS[|r. This difeovery led 
to another of greater moment ; for Chandragupta, who, from a 
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military adventurer, became, like Sanjdracottus, the fovereign of 
upper Hindufthriy adfcualiy fixed the feat of his empire at Pataliputray 
where he received ambafiadors from foreign princes, and was no other 
than that very Sandracottus, who concluded a treaty with SeleV- 
cus Nicator; fo that we have folved another problem, to which wc 
before alluded, and may in round numbers confider the twelve and three 
hundredth years before Christ as two certain epochs between Ra'ma, 
who conquered Sildn a few centuries after the flood, and Vicrama'di- 
TYA, who died at XJjjayirii fifty-feven years before the beginning of our era. 

11. Since thefe difcuflions would lead us too far, I proceed to the 
hiftory of Nature diftinguilhedj for our prefent purpofe, from that of 
Man; and divided into that oi other animals , who inhabit this globe, of 
the mineral fubitances, which it contains, and of the vegetables, which fo 
luxuriantly and fo beautifully adorn it. 

1 . Could the figure, inftinds, and qualities of birds, beafls, infeds, 
reptiles, and fiih be afcertained, either on the planof Buffon, or on that 
of Linnaeus, without giving pain to the objeds of our examination, few 
ftudies would afihrd us more folid inftrudion or more exquifite delight ; 
but I never could learn by what right, nor conceive with what feelings, 
a naturalifi: can occafion the mifery of an innocent bird and leave its 
young, perhaps, to periflh in a cold nefl:, becaufe it has gay plumage 
and has never been accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly of 
its natural enjoyments, becaufe it has the misfortune to be rare or beau- 
tiful; nor fliallleverforget the couplet of Firdausi, for which Sadi, 
who cites it with applaufe, pours bleffings on his departed fpirit : 

Ah ! fpare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain : 

He lives with pleafure, and he dies with pain. 
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This may he only a confeffion of weaknels, and it certainly is not meant 
as a boaft of peculiar fenfibiiity j but, whatever name may be given to 
my opinion, it has fuch an eiFe<a on my condud, that I never would 
fuffer the Cocila, whofe mild native •woodmtes announce the approach 
of fpring, to be caught in my garden for the fake of comparing it with 
Buffon’s defcription though ! have often examined the domeftick and 
mgzpng May and, which bids us good morrow at our %vindows, and ex- 
pefts, as its reward, little more than fecurity : even when a fine young 
Manis or Pangolin was brought me, againft my wifli, from the moun- 
tains, I folicited his reftoration to his beloved rocks, becaufe I found 
it impoffiblc to preferve him in comfort at a diftance from them. There 
are feveral treatifes on animals in Arabick, and very particular accounts 
of them in Chinefe with elegant outlines of their external appearance j 
but I have met with nothing valuable concerning them in Perjian, ex- 
cept what may be gleaned from the medical didionaries ; nor have I yet 
feen a book in Sanfcrit, that exprefsly treats of them : on the whole, 
though rare animals may be found in all A^a, yet I can only recommend 
an examination of them with this condition, that they be left, as much 
as poffible, in a ftate of natural freedom, or made as happy as pofiible, 
if it be necefiary to keep them confined. 

2. The hiftory of minerals, to which no fuch objedion can be made, 
is extremely fimple and eafy, if we mprely confider their exterior look 
and configura.tion,i and their vifible texture j but the analyfis of their in- 
ternal properties belongs particularly to the fublime refearclies of Chy- 
miftry, on which we may hope to find ufeful difquifitions iri, , Sanfcrit, 
fince the old H/W^f unqueftipnably apphed the^%l|ps tp that enchant- 
ing ftudyj and evep, ftpm -^eir tredtifes pn^'^hymy we may poffibly 
colled the refults ' of , a^ih^g aftrological 
works have preferved manyValpabld’^^^telatihg to die Indian fphere 
and the preceflion of the equinox : both in Perjan and San/crit there 
: • 'are 
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are books on metals and minerals, particularly on gems; which the Hindu 
philofophers confidered (with an exception of the diamond) as varieties 
of one cryflalline fubftance either fimple or compound : but we muft 
not expedt from the chymifts of AJia thofe beautiful examples of analyfis, 
w’hich have but lately been difplayed in the laboratories of Europe. 

3, We now come to Botany, the lovelieft and moft copious divifion 
in the hiftory of nature j and, all difputes on the comparative merit of 
fylfems being at length, I hope, condemned to one perpetual night of 
undifurbed f umber, we cannot employ our leifure more delightfully, rhan 
in defcribing all new Afatick plants in the Linnmn ftyie and method, 
or in Correcting the defcriptions of thofe already known, but of which 
dry Ipecimens only, or drawings, Can have been ' feen By European 
botanifts ; m this part of natural hiftory we have an ample field yet 
unexplored ; for, though many plants of Arabia have been made known 
by Garcias, Prosper Alpinus, and Forskoel, of Perfa, by Gar- 
ciN, oiTlartary, by Gmelin and Pallas, of China and Japan, by 
Kcempfer, O^beck, and Thunberg, of India, hy Rheede and 
Rumphius, the two Burmans, and the much-lamented Koenig, yet 
none of thofe naturalifts were deeply verfed in the literature of the feve- 
ral countries, from which their vegetable treafures had been procured i 
and the numerous works in Sanfcrit on medical fubftanccs, and chiefly 
on plants, have never been infpe<5ted, or never at leaft underftood, by 
any European attached to the ftudy of nature. Until the garden of the 
India Company ftiall he fully ftored (as it will be, no doubt, in due 
time) with Arabian, Perjian, and Chinefe plants, we may well be fatif- 
fied with examining the native flowers of our own provinces •, but, unr 
lefs we can difcover the Sanfcrit names of all celebrated vegetables, we. 
ihali neither comprehend the allufions, which Indian poets perpetually 
make to them, nor (what is far worfe) be able to find accounts of their 
tried virtues in the writings of Indian phyficians j and (what is worft of 
■ , . , : ' , ■■ ■ ' ' , all) 
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all) we lhall mifs an opportunity, which never again may prefent itfelf } 
for the themfelves have almoft wholly forgotten their ancient 

appellations of particular plants, and, with all my pains, I have not yet 
afcertained more than two hundred out of twice that number, which are 
named in their medit*! or poetical compofitions. It is much to be de- 
plored, that the illuftrious Van Rheede had no acquaintance with 
Sanfcrkf which even his three Brahmens^ who compofed the £hort pre- 
face engraved in that language, appear to have underftood very im- 
perfe<aiy, and certainly wrote with difgraceful inaccuracy : in all his 
twelve volumes I recoilecfl only Punarnavdi in which the Ndgari letters 
are tolerably right the Hindu words in Arabian charaders are fhame- 
fully incorrefl: ; and the Malabar ■> I am credibly informed, is as bad as 
the reR. His delineations, indeed, are in general excellent ; and, though 
Linn^us himfelf could not extrad from his written defcriptions the 
natural charaaer of every plant in the colledtion, yet we flaall be able, I 
hope, to defcribe them all from the life, and to add a confiderable num- 
ber of new fpeciesy if not of new genera^ which Rheede, with all his 
noble exertions, could never procure. Such of our learned members, as 
profefs medicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully affift in thefe refearches, 
eitlier by their own obfervations, when they have leifure to make any, 
or by communications from other obfervers among their acquaintance, 
who may refide in different parts of the country : and the mention of 
their art leads me to the various of natural fubftances, in the three 
kingdotns of clafles to which they are generally reduced. 

III. You, cannot but have remarked, that almoft all dcmfciences, as 
the French call t|«m, which af^ drftinguiftied by ©reel names and ar- 
ranged under the h^ad of phddlbphy,' belong iffbf the moft part to hif- 
tory } fuch are philology,: chyimftfy# |ihyfielcs, Anatomy, and even meta- 
phyficks, when we barely relate the^phefiOtnena of the human mind ; for, 
iii allbranches of knowledge, we are only hiftorkns, when v>'e announce 
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faults, and philofopiters, only when we reafon on them : the fame may 
be confidently faid of law and of medicine, the firfi of which belongs 
principally to civil, and the fecond chiefly to natural, hillory. Here, 
therefore, I fpeak of medicme, as far only as it is grounded on experi- 
ment j and, without believing implicitly what Arabsy Terfians^ Chineje, 
or Hindus may have written on the virtues of medicinal fubftances, we 
may, furely, hope to find in their writings what our own experiments 
may confirm or difprove, and what might never have occurred to us 
without fuch intimations. 

Europeans enumerate more than two hundred and fifty mechanical 
arts, by which the productions of nature may be varioufly prepared for 
the convenience and ornament of life ; and, fiilpafdfir a reduce 

them to fiseiy-fhur, yet Abu’l S' azl had' begn aflured, that the Hindus 
reckoned three hundred arts and fciences ; now, their fciences being com- 
paratively few, we may conclude, that they anciently praCtifed at leaft as 
many ufeful arts as ourfelves. Several E audits have informed me, that 
the treatifes on art, which they call XJpavedas and believe to have been 
infpired, are not fo entirely loft, but that confiderable fragments of them 
may be found at Bmares-, and they certainly poflefs many popular, but 
ancient, works on that interefting fubjeCt. The manufactures of fugar 
and indigo have been well known in thefe provinces for more than two 
thoufand years ; and we cannot entertain a doubt, that their Sanfcrit 
books on dying and metallurgy contain very curious fads, which might, 
indeed, be difcovered by accident in a long courfe of years, but which 
we may foon bring to light, by the help of Indian literature, for the be- 
nefit of manufadurers and artifts, and confequently of our nation, who 
are interefted in their profperity. Difcoveries of the fame kind might 
be colleded from the writings of other Afiatick nations, efpecially of 
the Chinefe', but, though Perfian, Arahick, Turkijhj, z.tiA. San/crk lan- 
guages now fo acceflible, that, in order to obtain a fufiicient knowledge 

^ of 
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of them, little more feems required than a flrong inclination to learn 
them, yet the fuppofed number and intricacy of the CLnnefe charafters 
have deterred our moft diligent fludents from attempting to find their 
way through fo vaft a labyrinth : it is certain, however, that the dif- 
ficulty has been magnified beyond the truth ; for the perfpicuous gram- 
mar by M, Fourmont, together with a copious didtionary, which I 
poflefs, m Chinefe Latin, would enable any man, who pleafed, to 
compare the original works of Confucius, which are eafily procured, 
with the literal tranflation of them by Couplet j and, having made 
that firft fiep with attention, he would probably find, that he had tra- 
verfed at leafl; half of his career. But I fliould be led beyond the limits 
affigned to me on this occafion, if I were to expatiate farther on the 
hiftorical divifion of the knowledge comprifed in the literature of jffia ; 
and I mufl: poftpone till n^^t year my remarks on JJiatick philofophy 
and on thofe arts, which depend on imagination ; promifing you with 
confidence, :-thatfih:'^thepouffe=o£:thepreIent;:ye^yydufic^ 
civil and natural hijiory of this eaftern world will be greatly promoted by 
the learned labours of many among our affociates and correfpondents. 
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Had it been of any importance, gentlemen, to arrange thefe anni- 
verfary differtations according to the ordinary progrefs of the human 
mind, in the gradual expanfion of its three mod: confiderable powers, 
memory, imagination, and reafon, I ihould certainly have prefented you 
with an effay on the liberal arts of the five Afiatick nations, before I 
produced my remarks on their abJlraB fciences j becaufe, from my own > 
obfervation at lead:, it feems evident, that fancy, or the faculty of com- 
bining our ideas agreeably by various modes of imitation and fubdritu- 
tion, is in general earlier exercifed, and fooner attains maturity, than the 
power of feparating and comparing thofe ideas by the laborious exer- 
tions of intellect 5 and hence, I believe, it has happened, that all nations 
in the world had poets before they had mere philofopherse but, as M. 
D’Alembert has deliberately placed fcience before art, as the queftion 
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of precedence is, on this occafion, of no moment whatever, and as many 
new fa£ts on the fubjedt of JJiatick philofophy are frefti in my remem- 
brance, I propofe to addrefs you now on the fciences of Afm, referving 
for our next annual meeting a difquifition concerning thofe fine arts, 
which have immemorially been cultivated, with different fuccefs and in 
very different modes, within the circle of our common inquiries. 

By fcience I mean an affemblage of tranfcendental propofitions dif-> 
coverable by human reafon, and reducible to firff principles, axioms, or 
maxims, from which they may all be derived in a regular fucceflion ■, and 
there are confequently as many fciences as there are general objedls of 
our intellectual powers : when man firff exerts thofe powers, his objeCts 
are bm/elf^Lud the reft of mfure ; himfelf he perceives to be compoled 
of hJjf and mind, and in his individual capacity, he reafons on the ufes of 
his animal frame and of ifs parts both exteriour and internal, on the 
diforders impeding the regular functions of thofe parts, and on the moff 
probable methods of preventing thofe diforders or of removing them 
he foon feels the clofe connexion between his corporeal and mental 
faculties, and when his mind is reflected on itfelf, he difcourfes on its 
ejfence and its operations ; in his facial character, he analyzes his various 
duties and rights both private and publick ; and in the leifure, which the 
fulleft difcharge of thofe duties always admits, his intellect is directed to 
nature at large, to the fubjiance of natural bodies, to their feveral pro- 
perties, and to thek quantity both feparate and united, finite and infinite ^ 
from all which objects he deduces notions, either purely abffraCl and 
univerfal, or inixed with undoubted faCts, he argues from pheiiomena 
to theorems, from, thofe tliebtmns to other phenomena, frbtti caufes to 
effects, from effects td cahfes,'^nd fhu^ arrives at fihfe idep^nffration of a 
frji intelligent caufei Whende IMS' collected wifdd^ 'being arranged in the 
form of fcience, chiefly c6nfiffs tT pi^ii^/<j|y *ihd medicine, metaphyfcks 
and logick, ethicks and jurijprudence, natural pbihjophy and rnatbematicks 

from 
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from which the religion of nature (fince revealed religion muft be refer- 
red to hijiory, as alone affording evidence of it) has in all ages and in all 
nations been the fublime and confoling refult. Without profeffing to 
have given a logical definition of fcience, or to have exhibited a per- 
fedl enumeration of its objedis, I fliall confine myfelf to thofe fve 
divifions of jifatick philofophy, enlarging for the moft part on the 
progreff which the iJ/War have made in them, and occafionally intro- 
ducing the iciences of the Arabs and Ferfans, the Tartars^ and the 
Cbinefe; but, how extenfive foever may be the range which I have 
chofen, I ihall beware of exhaufting your patience with tedious dilcuf- 1 
fions, and of exceeding thofe limits, which the occafion of our prefent / 
meeting has neceflarily preferibed. 


I. The fir ft article affords little fcope j fince Ihave no evidence, that, 
in any language of Afa^ there exifts one original treatife on medicine 
confidered as a fcience : phyfick, indeed, appears in thefe regions to have 
been from time immemorial, as we fee it pradtifed at this day by Hindus 
and Mufelmdns, a mere empirical hifory of difeafes and remedies j 
ufeful, I admit, in a high degree, and worthy of attentive examina- 
tion, but wholly foreign to the fubjed: before us : though the Arabst 
however, have chiefly followed the Greeks in this branch of knowledge, 
and have themfelves been implicitly followed by other Mohammedan 
writers, yet (not to mention the Chinefe, of whole medical works I can 
at prefent fay nothing with confidence) we ftill have accefs to a number 
of Sanfcrit books on the old Indian pradice of phyfick, from which, if 
the Hindus had a theoretical fy&em, we might eafily colled it. The 
Ayurveda^ fuppofed to be the work of a celeftial phyfician, is almoft 
entirely loft, unfortunately perhaps for the curious European, but hap- 
pily for the patient Hindu j fince a revealed fcience precludes improve- 
ment from experience, to which that of medicine ought, abpve ail 
others, to be left perpetually open j but I have myfelf met with curious 
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fragments of that primeval work, and, in the Veda itfelf, I found with 
aftohiiOhment ah entire Vpanijhad on the internal parts of the human 
body I with an enumeration of nerves, veins, and arteries, a defcription 
of the heart, fpleeii, and liver, and various difquifitions on the forma- 
tion and growth of the fetus : from the laws, indeed, of Menu, which 
have lately appeared in our own language, we may perceive, that the 
ancient Hindus were fond of reafoning in their way on the myfteries of 
animal generation, and on the comparative influence of the fexes in the 
produdlion of perfedt offspring ; and we may colledt from the authorities 
adduced in the learned Eflay on Egypt and the Nile, that their phyfio- 
logical difputes led to violent fchifms in religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, we cannot expedl to acquire many valuable 
truths from an examination of eaftern books on the fcience of medicine j 
but examine them we‘ muft, if we wilh to complete the hiftory of 
univerfal philofophy, and to fupply the fcholars of Europe with authen- 
tick materials for an account, of the opinions anciently formed on this 
head by the philofophers oi AJia: to know, indeed, with certainty, 
that fo much and no more can be known on any branch of fcience, 
would in itfelf be very important and ufeful knowledge, if it had no 
other effed than to check the boundlefs curiofity of mankind, and to 
fix them in the ftraight path of attainable fcience, efpecially of fuch 
as relates to their duties and may conduce to their happinefs. 

I , , IL..We have an^ample field in the next divifion, and a field almoft 
I wholly new; fince the mytaphyficks and logick of the Brahmens, com- 
\ prifed in their Jx philofophical Sdjiras, and explained by numerous 
glofles or comments, have never yet been acceflible to Europeans ^ and, 
by the help of the language, we now may read the works of the 

Saugatas, Bauddhas, A'rhatas, ]5^u!iwx, :aHd other heterodox philofophers, 
whence we may gather the metaphyfieal tenets prevalent in China and 
Japan, in the eaftern peninfula oi India, and in many confiderabie 
■ ^ ■ ■ nations 
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nations of "Taftary: there are alfo fome valuable tr^ifts on thefe 
branches of fcience in F erf an and Arabkky partly copied from the 
Greeks, and partly comprifing the dodrines of the, Sufis which an- 
ciently prevailed, and Hill prevail in great meafure over this oriental! 
world, and which the Greeks themfelves condefcended to borrow from ' 
eaftern fages. 

The little treatife in four chapters, afcribed to Vyafa, is the only 
philofophical Sqfira, the original text of which I have had kifure to 
perufe with a Brahmen of the Veddnti fchool: it is extremely obicure, 
and, though ^compofed in fentences elegantly modulated, has more re- 
. femblance to a table of contents, or an accurate fummary, than to a 
regular fyftematical trad 5 but all its obfcurity has been cleared by the 
labour of the very judfcious and moft learned Sancara, whole 
mentary on the Vedanta, which I read alfo with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits a perfpicuous account of 
all other Indian fchools, from thatof Capila to thofe of the more mo- 
dern hereticks. It is not poffible, indeed, to fpeak with too much ap-^ 
plaufe of lb excellent a work ; and l am confident in alTerting, that, until 
an accurate tranflatjon of it jfhall appear in fome European language, the 
general hiftory of philofophy mufi: remain incomplete ; for I perfedly, 
agree with thofe, who are of opinion, that one cOrred verfion of any 
celebrated Hindu book would be of greater value than all the differ- , 
tations or efiays, that could be compofed on the fame fubjedj you 
will not, however, exped, that, in fuch a difcourfe as I am now deliver- 
ing, I fiiould expatiate on the diverfity oi Indian philofophical fchools, 
on the feveral founders of them. On the dodrines, which they refpec- 
tively taught, or on their many difciples, who diffented from their 
inftrudors in fome particular points. On the prefent occafion, it will 
be fufficient to fay, that the oldeft head of a fed, whofe entire work is 
preferved, was (according to fome authors) Gapil a i not the divine 
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peribnage, a reputed grandfon of Brahma', to whom Cri'shn^ 
compares himfelf in the Gita^ but a fage of his name, who invented . 
the Sdnc’hya, or Numeral^ philofophy, which Cri'shna himfelf appears I 
to impugn.in his converfatton with Arjuna, and which, as far as I can 
recoiled: it from a few original texts, refembled in part the metaphylicks 
of Pythagoras, and in part the theology of Zeno : his dodrines were 
enforced and illuilrated, with fome additions, by the venerable Patan- 
jALi, who has alfo left us a fine comment on the grammatical rules of 
Pa'nini, which are more obfcure, without a glofs, than the darkeft 
oracle j and here by the way let me add, that I refer to metaphyficl& the 
curious and important fcience of unherfal grammar , on which many 
fubtil difquifitions may be found interfperfed in the particular grammars . 
of the ancient Hindus^ and in thofe of the more modern Arabs. The 
next founder, I believe, of a philofophical fchoql was Go'tama, if,-^ 
indeed, he was not the moft ancient of all j for his wife Ahaly'a was, ' 
according to Indian legends, refiored to a human ft^pe by the great 
Ra'ma 5 and a fage of his name, whom we have no reafon to fuppofe a 
different perfonage, is frequently mentioned in the I7da itfclfj to his 
rational dodrines thofe. of Cana'da were in general conformable i and 


the philofophy of them both is ufually called Nydya, or logical, a title' 
aptly befiowed j for it feems to be a fyfiem of metaphyficks and logickx 
better accommodated than any other anciently known in India, to the I 
natural reafon and common fenfe of mankind i admitting the adual * 
exiftence oi material fubjlance in the popular acceptation of the word 
and comprifing not only a body of fublime dialedicks, but an 
artificM'fnethod of reafoning, with.diftind names for the three parts of ^ 
a propofition, and even for thofe of a regular, lyllogifip.,^ Here I cannot 
refrain from intrCMidcing .a fingular;^traditiQb,-w|jich .prevafied, accord- 
ing to the well-mformed authiEM' of |the . in the Panjib and in 

feveral Perjian provinces, that,* 4mQ% Other curiofities, which 
AGaelisthenes tranfmitted to his unde, was a technical fyjhmof logick, 

' '■ .. which ,1 
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which the Brahmens had communicated to the inquifitive Greek,* 
and which iht Mohammedan writer fuppofes to have been the ground- 
work of the famous Arijiotekan method : if this be true, it is one of 
the moft interefting faCts, that I have met with in Afia j and if it be 
falfe, it is very extraordinaiy, that fuch a flory fhould have been fabri- 
cated either by the candid Mohsani Fdnii or by the fimple Pdrsis 
Pandits, with whom he had converfedj but, not having had 
leifure to ftudy the Nydya Sdjira, I can only aflure you, that I 
have frequently feen perfed iyllogifms in the philofophical writings 
of the Brahmens, and have often heard them ufed in their verbal 
controverfies. Whatever might have been the merit or age of 
Go^tama, yet the raoft celebrated Indian fchool is that, with which 
I began, founded by Vva'sa^ and fupported in Cnoft refpeCts by his 
pupil Jaimini, whofe difieht on a few points is mentioned by his 
mailer with refpeClful moderation : their feveral fyftems are frequently 
diftinguiihed by the names of the firft and fecond Mimdnjd, a word,! 
which, like Nyaya, denotes the operations and conclufions of reafonj^ 
but the tradl of Vya'sa has in general the appellation of Vedanta, or 
the fcope and end of the Vdda, on the texts of which, as they were 
underllood by the' philofopher, who colleded them, his dodtrines are 
principally grounded. The fundamental tenet of the Viddnti fchoolu 
to which in a more modern age the incomparable Sancara was a| 
firm and illuftrious adherent, confifted, not in denying the exiftence of I 
matter, that is, of folidity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to I 
deny which would be lunacy), but, in correfting the popular notion of 
it, and in contending, that it has no eflehce independent of mental per- 
ception, that exiftence and perceptibility are convertible terms, that 
external appearances and fenfations are illufory, and would vanilh into 
nothing, if the divine energy, which alone fuftains them, were fuf- 
pended but' for a moment j an opinion, which Epicharmus and 
Plato feem to have adopted, and which has been maintained in the 
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v^efent century with great elegance, but Tvith. little publlck applanfe ; 
partly becaufe it has been mifunderftood, and partly becaufe it has 
been mifapplied by the falfe reafoning of fome unpopular writers, 
who are faid to have difbelieved in the moral attributes of God, 
Iwhofe omniprefence, wifdom, and goodnefs are the bafis of the 
I Indian philofophy : I have not fufficient evidence on the fubjed to 
profefs a belief in the dodrine of the Vedanta, w^hich human reafon 
alone could, perhaps, neither fully demonftrate, nor fully difprove but 
it is manifeft, that nothing can be farther removed from impiety than 
a fyftem wholly built on the pureft devotion and the , inexpreffible 
difficulty, which any man, who fhall make the attempt, will affuredly 
find in giving a fatisfadory definition of material fubjiance, muft induce 
us to deliberate with coolnefs, before we cenfure the learned and pious 
rellorer of the ancient Vida', though we cannot but admit, that, if the 
common opinions of mankind be the criterion of philofophical truth, 
we muft adhere to the fyftem of Go'tama, which the Brdhmms of' 
this province almoft univerfally follow. 

If the metaphyficks of the Viddntis be wild and erroneous, the 
pupils of Buddha have run, it is afierted, into an error diametrically 
oppofite j for they are charged with denying the exiftence of pure 
fpirit, and with believing nothing abfolutely and really to exift but 
material fubjiance', a heavy accufation which ought only to have been 
made on pofitive and inconteftable proof, efpecially by the orthodox 
Brahmens, who, as Buddha dififented from their anceftors in regard 
to bloody Jacrifices, which the certainly preferibes, may not un- 
juftly be fufpedeh of low and interefied malignity,; Though I can- 
not credit the charge, yet Lam unable to prove It entirely falfe, having 
only read a few pages of a 'Saugata-'l^ki, whiph ;Captain Kirkpatrick 
had lately the kindnefs to give me but It begins, like other Hindu 
books, with, the word O'?/?, which we know to be a fymbol of the 

divine 
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divine attributes ; then follows, indeed, a myfterious hymn to the God- 
defs of Nature, by the name of A'rydt but with feveral other titles, 
which the Brahmens themfelves continually beftow on their Dem ; now 
the Brahmens, who have no idea, that any fuch perfonage exifls as 
De'vi', or the Goddefs, and only mean to exprefs allegorically the power 
of God, exerted in creating, preferving and renovating this univerfe, we 
cannot with juftice infer, that the diffenters admit no deity but njijibk 
nature: the Pandit, who now attends me, and who told Mr. Wilkins, 
that the Saugatas were atheifts, would not have attempted to refill the 
decifive evidence of the contrary, which appears in the very inllrument, 
on which he was confulted, if his underftanding had not been blinded 
by the intolerant zeal of a mercenary priefthood. A literal verfion of 
the book jull mentioned (if any iludious man had learning and induftry 
equal to the talk) would be an ineilimable treafure to the compiler of 
fuch a.hiftory as that of the laborious Bruckeh j but let us proceed tQ 
the morals znd jurifprudenee of the AJiatkks, on which I could expatiate, 
if the occafion admitted a full difculTion of the fubjed, with corrednefs, 
and confidence. 

III. That both ethicks and abftrad law might be reduced to the me- 
thod of fcience, cannot furely be doubted I but, although fuch a method 
would be of infinite ufe in a fyftem of univerfal, or even of national, 
jurilprudence, yet the principles oi morality are fo few, fo luminous, 
and fo ready to prefent themfelves on every occafion, that the pradical 
utility of a fcientifical arrangement, in a treatife on ethicks, may very 
jullly be queftioned. The moralills of the eaft have in general chofen 1 
to deliver their precepts in Ihort fententious maxims, to illuftratel 
them by fprightly comparifons, or to inculcate them in the very 1 
ancient form of agreeable apolo|jties : there are, indeed, both in 
Arabick zxA Perfian, philofophical trads on ethicks written with 
found ratiocination and elegant perfpicuity ; but in every part of 
this eaftern world, from Pekin to Damafcus, the popular teachers of 
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■moral wifdom have immemorialiy been poets, and there would be no 
end of enumerating their works, which are ftill extant in the five prin- 
cipal languages oi AJia. Our divine religion, the truth of which (if any 
hiftory be true) is abundantly proved by hiftorical evidence, has no need 
of fuch aids, as many are willing to give it, by aflerting, that the wifefi; 
men of this world were ignorant of the two great maxims, that w mujl 
aB in refpeB of others, as we fiould wijh them to aB in refpeB of ourfehes, 
and that, injiead of returning evil for evil, we Jhould confer benefits even on 
tbofe who injure us, j but the firft rule is implied in a fpeech of Lysias, 
and exprefied in diftindt phrafes by Thales and Pittacus*; and I 
have even feen it word for word in the original of Confucius, .which 
I carefully compared with the Latin tranflation. It has been ufual with 
zealous men, to ridicule and abule all thofe, who dare on this point 
to quote the Chinefe philofopherj but, infiead of fupporting their 
.‘caufe, they would fliake it, if it could be lhaken, by their uncandid 
afperity j for they ought to remember, that one ^eat end of revelation, 
as it is moft exprefsly declared, was not to inftrudl the wife and 
few, but the many and unenlightened. If the converfation, therefore, 
of the Pandits and Maulavis in this country fhall ever be attempted by 
proteftant miffionaries, they mufi: beware of aflerting, while they teach 
the gofpel of truth, what thofe Pandits and Maulavis would know to be 
falfe : the former would cite the beautiful A'ryd couplet, which was 
written at leafl: three centuries before our era, and which pronounces 
the duty of a good man, even in the moment of his deftrudtion, to con- 
lift not only in forgiving, but even in a defire of benefiting, his defiroyer, as 
the Sandal-/w, in the infant of its overthrow, Jheds perfume on the axe, 
which fells it', and the latter would triumph in repeating the verfe of 
Sadi\ who reprefents a return of good for good as a flight reciprocity , but 
fays to the virtuous man, Confer^nefits on himy ^ho has injured thee,” 
ufing an Arabick itnlencc, and a masm apparently of the ancient 
Arabs. Nor would the Mufelmans fail to recite four diftichs of Ha'piz, 
who has iiluftrated that maxim with fanciful but elegant allufions 

Learn 
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Learn from yon orient fliell to love thy foe, 

And hore with pearls the hand, that brings thee wo : 

Free, like yon rock, from bafe vindiftive pride, 

Imblaze with gems the wrift, that rends thy fide : 

Mark, where yon tree rewards the ftony Ihow’r 
With fruit nedtareous, or the balmy flow’r : 

All nature calls aloud: “ Shall man do lefs 
Than heal the fmiter, and the railer biefs ?” 

Now there is not a fhadow of reafon for believing, that the poet of 
Sbiraz had borrowed this dodrine from the Cbrijiians ; but, as the caufe 
of Chrijiidnity could never be promoted by falfehood or errour, fo it 
will never be obftruded by candour and veracity ; for the lefibns of 
Confucius and Chanacya, of Sadi' and Ha'fiz, are unknown 
even at this day to millions of Chinefe and Hindus, Terjians and other 
Mabommedans, who toil for their daily fupport ; nor, were they known 
ever fo perfedly, would they have a divine fandion with the multitude; 
fo that, in order to enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and to enforce 
the obedience of the perverfe, it is evidently a priori, that a revealed 
religion was neceflary in the great lyftem of providence : but my prin- 
cipal motive for introducing this topick, was to give you a fpecimen 
of that ancient oriental morality, which is comprifed in an infinite 
number of Per/ian, Arabick, and Banfcrit compofitions. 

Nearly one half of jurisprudence h clofely conneded with ethicks ; but, 
fince the learned of AJia con&det inoA of their laws as pofitive and di- 
vine inftitutions, and not as the mere conclufions of human reafon, and 
fince I have prepared a mafs of extremely curious materials, which I 
referve for an introdudion to the digeft of Indian laws, I proceed to the 
fourth divifion, which confifts. principally of fcience tranfcendently fo 
named, or the knowledge of abJiraSi quantities, of their limits, properties. 
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and relations^ imprefled on the underftanding with the force of irrefilible 
demonfirathn, which, as all other knowledge depends at beft on our fal- 
lible fenfes, and in great meafure on IBll more fallible teftimony, can 
only be found, in pure mental abftradions j though for all the purpofes 
of life, our own fenfes, and even the credible teftimony of others, give 
us in moft cafes the higheft degree of certainty, phyfical and moral. 


IV. I HAVE already had occafion to touch on the metaphy- 

ficks of natural bodies according to the moft celebrated of the Afiatick 


rhich the 


fchools, from which the Pythagoreans are fuppofed to have borrowed 
many of their opinions; and, as we learn from Cicero, that the old 
fages of Europe had an idea of centripetal force and a principle of uni- 
’vetfal gravitation (which they never indeed attempted to demonftrate), 
fo I can venture to affirm, without meaning to pluck a leaf from the 
neverfading laurels of our immortal Newton, that the whole of his 
theology and part of his philofophy may be found in the Vedas and 
even in the works of the Sbfs : that moji Jubtil fpirit, which he fuf- 
peded to pervade natural bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to caufe 
attradion and repulfion, the emiffion, refledion, and refradion of light, 
eledricity, calefadion, fenfation, and mufcular motion, is defcribed by 
the Hindus as a fifth element endued with thofe very powers ; and the 
Vedas abound with alluftons to a force univerfally attradive, which they 
chiefly afcribe to the Sun, thence called Aditya, or the AttraSlor i a 
name defigned by the mythologifts to mean the child of the Goddefs 
Aditi 3 but the moft wonderful paflage on the theory of attradion oc- 
curs ih the charming allegorical poem of ShPri'n and Ferha'o, or the 
Divine Spirit a human Sml difinterefiedly pious 3 a work which from 
the firft verfe to the laft, is a blaze of religious iand poetical fire. The 
whole paflage appears to me fo. etHnous, that l: apology for 

giving you a faithful tranflation' of it t;; ** 'THure is a ftrong propenfity, 
“ which dances through every atom, and attrads the minuteft particle 



^ of the asiatices.;:;;;;-:: ;;:;^ 

to fome peculiar objed: ; fearch'this univerfe from its bafe to its fum- 
mit, from fire to air, from water to earth, from all below the Moon 
“ to all above the celeilial fpheres, and thou wilt not find a corpufcle 
‘‘ deftitute of that natural attradibility ; the very point of the firft 
thread, in this apparently tangled Ikein, is no other than fuch a prin- 
‘‘ ciple of attradion, and all principles befide are void of a real bafis ; 

“ from fuch a propenfity arifes every motion perceived in heavenly or 
“ in terreftrial bodies ; it is a difpofition to be attraded, which taught 
“ hard fteel to rulh from its place and rivet itfelf on the magnet j it is 
the fame difpofition, which impels the light draw to attach itfelf 
“ firmly on amber; it is this quality, -which gives every fubftance in 
** nature a tendency toward another, and an inclination forcibly direded 
to a determinate point.” Thefe notions are vague, indeed, andun-^ 
fatisfadory; but permit me to alk, whether the lad paragraph of New- |- 
ton’s incomparahle work goes much farther, and whether any fubfe- j 
quent experiments have thrown light on a fubjed fo abdrufe and ob- 
fcure : that the fublime adronomy and exquifitely beautiful geometry, 
with which that work is illumined, diould in any degree be approached 
by the Mathematicians of y^a, while of all Europeans, who ever lived, 
Archimedes alone was capable of emulating them, w'-ould be a vain . 
expedation ; but we mud fufpend our opinion of Indian adronomical 
knowledge, till the Surya Jiddhanta fhall appear in our own language, 
and even then (to adopt a phrafe of Cicero) our greedy and capacious 
ears will by no means be fatisfied ; for in order to complete an hidori- 
cal account of genuine Hindu adronomy, we require verbal tranflations 
of at lead three other Sanjcrit books; of the treatife by Par as a r a, 
for the fird age of Indian fcience, of that by Vara'ha, with the co- 
pious comment of his very learned fon, for the middle age, and of , 
thofe written by Bhascara, for times comparatively modern. The 
valuable and now accefiible works of the lad mentioned philofophcr, 
contain alfo an univerfal, or fpechus, arithmetick, with one chapter at 
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* ieaft on geometry ; nor would it, furely, be difficult to procure, through 
our feveral refidents with the Pyinva and with Scindhya, the older 
books on algebra, which Bhx\scara mentions, and on which Mr. 
Davis would juftly fet a very high value; but the Sanfcrit work, from 
which we might expeft the moft ample and important information, is 
entitled CJIjetraderfa, or a View of Geometrical Knowledge ^ and was com- 
piled in a very large volume by order of the illuftrious Jayasinha, com- 
prifing all that remains on thatfcience in the facred language of it 
was infpedted in the weft by a Pandit now in the fervice of Lieutenant 
WiLFORD, and might, I am perfuaded, be purchafed at fayanagart where 
Colonel PoLiER had permiffion from the Raja to buy the four Vedas 
themfelves. Thus have I anfwered, to the beft of my power, the three \ 
firft queftions obligingly tranfmitted to us by profeflbr Playfair;! 
whether the have books in exprefsly on geometry, whe- | 

ther they have any fuch ori arithmetick, and whether a tranflation of 
the Surya fiddhdnta be not the defier atum m. the fubjed, of Indmi 

aftronomy : to his three laft queftions, whether an accurate fummary ac- 
count of all the Sarferit works on that fubjed, a delineation of the In- 
dian celeftial fphere, with corred remarks on it, and a defeription of the 
aftronomical inftruments ufed by the mcitnt Hindus, would not feverally 
be of great utility, we cannot but anfwer in the affirmative, provided 
that the utmoft critical fagacity were applied in diftinguifliing fuch 
works, conftellations, and dnftruments, as are clearly of Indian origin, 
from fuch as were introduced into this country by aftronomers 

from fartary and Petfa, or in later days by Mathematicians from 
Europi'i ■ 

V. From all the properties of man and of nature, from all ftie various 
branches of fcience, frdm all the dedudions of human reafon, the ge- 
neral corollary, admitted hy Hindus, frUs, ahd; fartars, by Perfans, and 
by Qhinefe-, is the fupremacy of an all-creating and all-preferving fpirit* 
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infinitely wife, good, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the 
comprehenfion of his mofl exalted creatures j nor are there in any lan- 
guage (the' ancient Hebrew always excepted) more pious and fublime 
addrefies to the being of beings, more fplendid enumerations of his at- 
tributes, or more beautiful defcriptions of his vifible works, than in 
Arabkkf Ferjian and Sanfcrit, efpecially in the Koran, the introduc- 
tions to the poems of Sadi', NiZA'Mh, and Firdaus'i, the ^oxxtVe'das 
andr many parts of the numerous Fur anas : but fupplieation and praife 
would not fatisfy the boundlefs imagination of the Veddnti and Sufi 
theologifts, who blending uncertain metaphyficks with undoubted prin- 
ciples of religion, have prefumed to reafon confidently on the very na- 
ture and eflence of the divine ipirit, and afierted in a very remote age, 
what multitudes of Flindus and Mufelman's affert at this hour, that all 
fjpirit is homogeneous, that the Ipirit of God is in kind the fame with 
that of man, though differing from it infinitely in degree, and that, as- 
material fubftance is mere illufion, there exifts in this univerfe only one 
generick fpiritual fubftance, the foie primary caufe, eflicient, fubftantial 
and formal of all fecondary caufes and of all appearances whatever, but 
endued in its higheft degree, with a fublime providential wifdom, and 
proceeding by ways incomprehenfible to the fpirits which emane from 
it ; an opinion, which Go t ama never taught, and which we have no 
authority to- believe, but which, as it is grounded on the dodtrine of an 
immaterial creator fupremely wife, and a conftant preferver fupremely 
benevolent, differs as widely from the pantheifm of Spinoza and-To- 
LAND, as the affirmation of a propofition differs from the negation of it i 
though the laft named profeflbr of that infane philojophy had the bafe- 
nefs to conceal his meaning under the very words of Saint Paul, which 
are cited by Newton for a purpofe totally different, and has even ufed a 
phrafe, which occurs, indeed, in the Vida, but in a fenfe diametrically 
oppofite to that, which he would have given it. The paflage, to which I 
allude, is in a fpeech of Varun a to his fon, where he fays : That 
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“ fpirit, from which thefe created beings proceed j through which 

having proceeded from it, they live ? toward which they tend and 
‘‘ in which they are ultimately abforbed, that fpirit ftudy to know; that 
“ fpirit is the Great One.” . ; 

The fubjefl: of this difcourfe, gentlemen, is inexhauflible ; it has been 
my endeavour to fay as much on it as poffible in the fewefl words ; and, 
at the beginning of next year, I hope to clofe thefe general difquilitions 
with topicks meafurelefs in extent, but lefs abftrufe than that, which has 
this day been difculfed, and better adapted to the gaiety, which feems 
to have prevailed in the learned banquets of the Greeks, and which 
ought, furely, to prevail in every fympofiack alTembly. 







/a dissertation:;:;;:;;;:::^ 

ON THE 

ORTHOGRAPHY OF ASIATICK WORDS 

;; IN-ROM^N Z-ETTERS.;;: 


Every man, who has occafion to compofe trads on Jfiatkk Litera- 
ture, or to tranllate from the AJiatick Languages, muft always find it 
convenient, and fometimes neceflary, to exprefs Arabiaui Indian, and 
Terfian words, or fentences, in the charaders generally ufed among 
Europeans', and almofl every w;riter in thofe circumffanbes has a method 
of notation peculiar to himfelf: but none^ has yet appeared in the form 
of a complete fyftem j fo tha| each original found may be rendered in- 
variably by one appropriated j^mbol, conformably to the natural order 
of articulation, and with a due; regard to the primitive power of the 
Roman alphabet, which tiio&issxs Europe has in general adopted. A 
w^ant of attention to this object has occafioned great, confujion in 
Hiftory and Geography. The ancient Greeks, who made a voluntary 
facfifice of truth to the delicacy of their ears,, ^ appb^r to have altered by 
defign almoft all the oriental names, which they intr^gced into their 
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elegant, but romantlck, Hiftories ; and even their mor 
graphers, who were too vain, perhaps, of their own k 


3 modern Gco- 
igiiage to learji 


any other, have fo ftrangely difguifed the proper appellations ci coun- 


tries, cities, and rivers in AJia^ that, without the guidance of the 


lagacious and indefatigable M. D’Anville, it w^ould have been as 
troublefome to follow Ajlexander through th.Q PanjM on thtV'lolQ- 


maick map of Agathod^mon, as adually to travel over the fame 
country in its prefent Rate of rudenels and diforder. They had an un- 
warrantable habit of moulding foreign names to a Grecian form, and 


giving them a refemblance to fome derivative word in their own tongue : 
thus, they changed the Gogra into Agoranisy or a rkier r^ the a(jembJyy 
JJchah into Oxydracce, or Jharpfighted, and Penas into Aornos, or a rock 
inaccejjible to birds whence their poets, who delighted in w'onders, em- 
bellhhed their works with new images, diftinguiihing regions and for- 
treffes by properties, which exifted only in imagination. If we have 
lefs livelinefs of fancy than the Ancients, we have more accuracy, 
more love of truth, and, perhaps, more folidity of judgement ; and, if 
our works {hall afford lefs delight to thofe, in refpedl of whom we 


fhall be Ancients, it may be faid without prefumption, that we fliall 
give them more corred: information on the Hiftory and Geography of 
this eaftern world j fince no man can perfedly defcribe a country, who 
is unacquainted with the language of it. The learned and entertaining 
work of M. D’Herbelot, w^hich profefles to interpret and elucidate 
the names of perfons and places, and the titles of books, abounds alfo 
in citations from the beft writers of Arabia and Perf,a j yet, though his 
orthography will be found lefs defedive than that of other writers on 
fimilar fubjeds, without excepting the illullrious Prince Kantemir, 
ftill it requires more than a moderate knowledge of Perfauy Arabickt 
znhTurkiJIo, to comprehend all the pailages quoted by him in European 
charaders; one inflance of which l ' e^not forbear giving. In the 
account of Ibnu Zaidim, a celebrated AndahiPian ■poti, the firft couplet 
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of an elegy in Arahkk is praifed for its elegance, and expreffed thus 
in Roman letters : 

lekad hei'n tenagikom dhamairna; 
lacdha Mai'na alafla laula taflina. 


** The time, adds the tranflator, will foon come, when you will 
** deliver us from all our cares : the remedy is affured, provided we 
** have a little patience,” When Dr. Hunt of Oxford, whom I am 
bound to name with gratitude and veneration, together with two or 
three others, attempted at my requeft to write the fame diftich in 
Arabian charadlers, they all wrote it differently, and all, in my prefent 
opinion, erroneoully. I was then a very young ftudent, and could 
not eafily have procured Ibnu Zaidun's works, which are, no doubt, 
preferved in the Bodley libraiy, but which have not fince fallen in my 
way. This admired couplet, therefore, I have never feen in the original 
charaders, and confefs myfelf at a lofs to render them with certainty. 
Both verfes are written by D' Her bekt without attention to the gram- 
matical points, that isj in a form which no learned Arab would give 
them in recitation j but, although the French verfion be palpably erro- 
neous, it is by no means eafy to corred the errour. If Mask or a 
remedy ht the true reading, the negative particle mud be abfurd, fince 
tadJJ'aina fignifies me are patient, and not me defpair, but, if Mdfay or 
affliBion be the proper word, fbme obfcurity muft arife from the verb, 
with which it agrees. On the whole I guefs, that the diftich fliould 
thus'be'writteA^f\;-v‘'':;:v 
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Temdu hhina tundjicum d^emairund 
Takdi alaina 'Idjay lau la tadfsind. 

“ When our bofoms impart their fecrets to you, anguiih would almoR 
“ fix our doom, if we were not mutually to confole ourfelves.” 

The principal verbs may have a future fenfe, and the kfi: word 
may admit of a different interpretation. Dr. Hunt, I remember, had 
found in Gig G El us the vtord. dhemdyerf which he conceived to be in 
the original. After all, the rhyme Teems imperfed, and the meafure 
irregular. Now I afk, whether fuch perplexities could have arilen, if 
D'Herbelot or his Editor had formed a regular fyffem of exprefiing 
Jlrabick m Rontan c^^ and had apprized his readers of it in his 

introduilory differtation ? 

If a further proof be required, that fuch a fyffem will be ufeful 
to the learned and efiential to the ffudent, let me remark, diat a 
learner of Perjiany who fliould read in our beff hiftories the life of 
Sultan Azim, and wifli to write his name in letters, might ex- 

prefs It thirty-nine different ways, and be wrong at laff : the wordihould 
be vfxittm Aazem with three points on the firff confonant. 

There are two general modes of exhibiting d^atick words in our 
own letters: they are founded on principles nearly oppofite, but each of 
them has its advantages, and each has been recommended by relpedable 
authorities. The firff profeffes to regard chiefly the pronunciation of the 
words intended to be exprefled j and this method, as far as it can be 
purfued, is unqueffionably ufeful : but new founds are very inadequately 
prefented to a fenfe not formed to receive them j and the reader muff 
in the end be left to pronounce many letters and fyllables precarioufly i 
befides, that by this mode of orthography all grammatical analogy is 
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deftroyed, fimple founds are reprefented by double chara<3;ers, vowels of 
one denomination ftand for thofe of another 3 and poffibly with all our 
labour we perpetuate a provincial or inelegant pronunciation : all thefe 
objedions may be made to the ufual way of writing Kummer&undt in 
which neither the letters nor the true found of them are preferred, 
while Kemerhend, or Cemerbend, as an ancient Briton would write it, 
clearly exhibits both the original charaders and the Perjian pronun- 
ciation of them. To fet this point in a ftrong light, we need only fup- 
pofe, that the French had adopted a fyftem of letters wholly dilferent 
from ours, and of which we had no types in our printlng-houfes : let us 
conceive an EngUJJman acquainted with their language to be pleafed 
with Malherbe’s well-known imitation of Horace, and defirous of 
quoting it in fome piece of criticifm* He would read thus ; 

* La mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareilles j 

* La cruelle qu’elle eft fe bouche les oreilles, ' 

* Et nous laifle crier. ' ; 

* Le pauvre en fa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre, 

* Eft fujet a fts loix, 

‘ Et la garde, qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre, 

• ; tv" N’en : dde 

Would he then exprefs thefe eight verfes, in Roman charaders, ex- 
adly as the French themfelves in fad exprefs them, or would he de- 
corate his compolition with a paUage more refembling the dialed of 
favages, than that of a polilhed nation? His pronunciation, good or bad, 
would, perhaps, be thus reprefented : 
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* Law more aw day reegyewrs aw nool otruh parellyuh, 

* Onne aw bo law preeay : 

' Law ci'ooellyuh kellay fuh boolhuh lays orellyuh, 

* Ay 1100 layfuh creeay. 

* Luh povre ong faw cawbawn oo luh chomuh luh coovrub, 

* Ay foozyet aw fay Iwaw, 

* Ay law gawrduh kee velly b bawryayrub dyoo 

* Nong dayfong paw no rwa%v !’ 

The fecond TyReffl of Orthography confifts in fcrupuloufly 

rendering letter for letter, without any particular care to preferve the 
pronunciation j and, as long as this mode proceeds by unvaried rules, it 
feems clearly entitled to preference. 

For the firft method of writing PerJian vfot6& the warmeft advocate, 
among my acquaintance, was the late Major Davy, a Member of our 
Society, and a man of parts, whom the world loft prematurely at a time, 
when he was meditating a literary retirement, and hoping to pafs the 
remainder of his life in domeftick happinefs, and in the cultivation of 
his very ufeful talents. He valued himfelf particularly on his pronun- 
ciation of the Perjian language, and on his new way of exhibiting it 
in our charadlers, which he inftruded the learned and amiable Editor 
of his Injiitutes ofPimour at Oxford to retain with minute attention 
throughout his work. Where he had acquired his refined articulation 
of the P erf an, I never was informed; but it is evident, that he Ipells 
moft proper names in a manner, which a native of P erf a, who could 
read our letters, would be unable to cpnaprehend. v For inftance : that 
the capital of AzarbMjan is now called ^dhrtz, l know from the mouth 
of a perfon born in that city, as, well as from, other ; and that 

it was fo called fixteen hundred years ago, we all know from the Geo- 
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graphy of Ptolemy ; yet Major Davy always wrote it ‘TubburazSf and 
infilled that it fhould thus be pronounced. Whether the natives of Se- 
merkand, or Samarkand^ who probably fpeak the dialed of Soghd with 
a ’Turanian pronunciation, call their birthplace, as Davy Ipelled it, 
Summurkund, I have yet to learn; but I cannot believe it, and am con- 
vinced, that the former mode of writing the word expreffes both the 
letters and the found of them better than any other combination of cha- 
raders. His method, therefore, has every defed; fince it renders nei- 
ther the original elements of words, nor the founds reprefented by them 
in Per^a, vlhstQ alone we mull feek for genuine PerJiaUi as for French 
in and for in 

The fecond method has found two able fupporters in Mr. Halheo 
and Mr. Wiikins; to the firft of whom the publick is indebted for a 
perfpicuous and ample grammar of the Bengal language, and to the fe- 
cond for more advantages in Indian literature than Europe, or India, can 
ever fufficiently acknowledge. 

Mr. Halheb, having jullly remarked, * that the two greatefi: de~ ; 

* feds in the orthography of any language are the application of the 

* fame letter to feveral different founds, and of different letters to the 

* fame found,’ truly pronounces them both to be * fb common in 

* Englijh, that he was exceedingly embarrafied in the choice of letters 

* to exprefs the found of the Bengal vowels, and was at laft by no 

* means fatisfied with his own feledion.’ If any thing diffatisfies me, 
in his clear and accurate fyflem, it is the ufe of double letters for the I 
long vowels (which might however be juflified) and the frequent inter- 
mixture of It a lick with Roman letters in the fame word ; which both in 
writing and printing muft be very inconvenient : perhaps it may be 
added, that bis diphthongs are not expreffed analogoufly to the founds, 
of which they are compofed. 
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The lyilem of Mr, Wilkins has been equally well confidered, and 
Mr. Halhed himfelf has indeed adopted it in his preface to the Cam ~ 
filathn of Hindu Laws : it principally confifts of double letters to fignify 
our third and fifth vowels, and of the common profodial marks to afcer- 
tain their brevity or their length ; but thofe marks are fo generally ap- 
propriated to books of profody, that they never fail to convey an idea 
of metres nor, if profodial fign were adopted, would be ne- 
ceflaryj fince the omiflion of a long mark would evidently denote the 
fliortnefs of the unmarked vowel, or converfely. On the whole, I can- 
not but approve this notation for Sanfcrit Words, yet require fomething 
more univcrfally expreilive of Jfatick letters ; as it is perfed, however, 
in its kind, and will appear in the works of its learned inventor, I lliall 
annex, among the examples, four diftichs from the Bhdgawat expreffed 
both in his method and mine * : a tranflation of them will be produced 
on another occafion j but, in order to render this trad as complete as 
poflible, a fuller fpecimen of Sanfcrit will be fubjoined with the original 
printed in the charaders of Bengal, into which the Brahmans of that 
province tranfpofe all their books, few of them being able to read the 
Devandgari letters : fo fax has their indolence prevailed over their 
pietyj' ' 

Let me now proceed, not prefcribing rules for others, but explaining 
thofe which I have prefcribed for myfelf, to unfold my ownfyftem, the 
convenience of which has been proved by careful obfervation and long 
experience. 

It would be fuperfluGus to difcourfe on the organs of Ipeech, which 
have been a thoufand times difleded, and as often defcribed by mufi- 
cians or anatoraifts j and the feveral powers of which every man may 
perceive cither by the touch or by fight, if he will attentively obferve 
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another perfon pronouncing the diiFerent claffes of letters, or pronounce 
them himfeif diftindly before .a mirror : but a fhort analyfis of articulate 
founds may be proper to introduce an examination of every feparate 
: iymbol. . ■ , ■ 

All things abound ’with errour, as the old fearchers for truth remarked 
with defpondencej but it is really deplorable, that our firft ftep from 
total ignorance ihould be into grofs inaccuracy, and that we fliould be- 
gin our education in England with learning to the Jive vowels, two 
of which, as we are taught to pronounce them, are clearly diphthongs. 
There are, indeed, five limple vocal founds in our language, as in that 
of Rome which occur in the words an innocent bull, though not pre- 
cifely in their natural order, for we have retained the true arrangement 
of the letters, while we capricioufly difarrange them in pronunciation j 
fo that our eyes are fatisfied, and our ears difappointed. The primary 
elements of articulation are the foft and hard breathings, the fpirkus lenis 
and fpiritus afper of the Latin Grammarians. If the lips be opened ever 
fo little, the breath fulfered gently to pafs through them, and the feebleft 
utterance attempted, a found is formed of fo fimple a nature, that, when 
lengthened, it continues nearly the fame, except that, by the lead: 
acutenefs in the voice it becomes a cry, and is probably the firft found 
uttered by infants ^ but if, while this element is articulated, the breath 
be forced with an effort through the lips, we form an ajpirate more or 
lefs harfh in proportion to the force exerted. When, in pronouncing 
the fimple vowel, we open our lips wider, we exprefs a found completely 
articulated, which moft nations have agreed to place the JirJi in their 
fymboUcal fyftems : by opening them wider Hill with the comers of 
them a little drawn back, we give birth to the fecond of the Roman 
vowels, and by a large aperture, with a farther inflexion of the lips and 
a higher elevation of the tongue, we utter the third of them. By purling 
up our lips in the leaft degree, we convert the fimple element into an- 
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other found of the fame nature with the vowel, and eafily con^ 
founded with it in a broad pronunciation : when this new found is 
lengthened, it approaches very nearly to the fourth vowel, which we 
form by a bolder and Rronger rotundity of the mouth; a farther con- 
traaion of it produces the ffth vowel, which in its elongation almoft 
clofes the lips, a fmall paflage only being left for the breath. Thefe are 
all fhort vowels ; and, Italian were to read the words an innocent 
bulk he would give the found of each correfponding long vowel, as in 
the monofyllables of his own language, Betw^^ 

ten vowels are numberlefs gradations, and nice inflexions, which ufe 
only can teach i and, by the conapo^^ of them all, might be formed 
an hundred diphthongs, and a thoufand triphthongs ; many of which 
are found in Italian, and were probably articulated by the Gwix; but 
we have only occafion, in this trad, for two diphthongs, which are 
compounded of the frjl vowel with the third, and with the fifth, and 
ihould be exprelfed by their conftituent letters : as to thofe vocal com- 
pounds which begin with the third and fifth ftiort vowels, they are ge- 
nerally and not inconveniently rendered by diftind charaders, which 
are improperly ranged among the confonants. The tongue, which 
aflifts in forming fome of the vowels, is the principal inilrument in arti- 
culating two liquid founds, which have fomething of a vocal nature j 
one, by ftriking the roots of the upper teeth, while the breath pafles 
gently through the lips, another, by an inflexion upwards with a tre- 
mulous motion; and thefe two liquids coalefce with fuch eafe, that a 
mixed letter, ufed in fome languages, may be formed by the firfl: of them 
followed by the fecond : when the breath is obftruded by the prefliire 
of the tongue, and forced between the teeth on each fide of it, a liquid 
is formed peculiar to the Britijb dialed of the Celtick, 

We may now confider in the fame order, beginning with the root of 
the tongue and ending with the perfed clofe of the lips, thofe lefs 



mufical founds, which require the aid of a mmk or at leaft of ^tjimpk 
breathing, to be fully articulated; and it may here be premifed, that the 
harflo breathing diftindlly pronounced after each of thefe confona^its, as 
they are named by grammarians, conftitutes its proper afpirate. 

By the affiftance of the tongue and the palate are produced two cdh- 
genial founds, differing only as hard and foft-, and thefe two may be 
formed flill deeper in the throat, fo as to imitate, with a long vowel 
after them, the voice of a raven; but if, while they are uttered, the 
breath be hardily protruded, two analogous articulations are heard, the 
fecond of which feems to charadlerize the pronunciation of the Arabs 
while the nafal found, very common among the Ferjians and Indians, 
may be confidered as xht fift palatine with part of the breath paffing 
through the nofe ; which organ would by itfelf rather produce a meal 
found, common alfo in Arabia, and not unlike the cry of a young ante- 
lope and fome other quadrupeds. 

Next come different dalles of dentals, and among the firft of them ^ 
jfhould be placed the Jibilants, which mod nations exprefs by an indented 
figure ; each of the dental founds is hard or foft, fharp or obtufe, and, 
by thrufting the tip of the tongue between the teeth, we form two 
founds exceedingly common in Arabick and Englijh, but changed into 
lifping fibilanfcs by the Ferjians and French, while they on the other hand 
have a found unknown to Arabs, and uncommon in our language, 
though it occurs in fome words by the compofition of the hard fibilant 
with our lad vowel pi'onoimced as a diphthong. The liquid nafal fol- 
lows thefe, being formed by the tongue and roots of the teeth, with a 
little alfidance from the other organ; and we mud particularly remem- 
ber, when we attend to the pronunciation of Indian dialefts, that mod 
founds of this clafs are varied in a fingular manner by turning the tongue 
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upwards, andalmoil; bending it back towards the palate, fo as to exclude 
them nearly from the order, but not from the analogy, of dentals. 

The form the laft feries, mod; of which are pronounced by the 
appulfe of the lips on each other or on the teeth, and one of them by 
their perfedl clofe : the letters, by which they are denotedj reprefent in 
moft alphabets the curvature of one lip or of ho^ \ zxA a natural cha-- 
raSIer for all articulate founds might eafily be agreed on, if nations 
would agree on any thing generally beneficial, by delineating the feveral 
organs of fpeech in the adt of articulation, and feledling from each a 
diffcindt and elegant outline. A perfedl language would be that, in 
which every idea, capable of entering the human mind, might be neatly 
and emphatically exprefled by one fpecifiek word, fimple if the idea 
were fimple, coraplex, if complex j and on the fame principle a perfedl 
fyfiem of letters ought to contain one fpecifiek lymbol for every found 
ufed in pronouncing the language to which they belonged : in this re- 
fpedt the old Perjian or Zend approaches to perfedtion ; hut the Arabian 
alphabet, wfoich all Mohammedan nations have inconfiderately adopted, 
appears to me fo complete for the purpofe of writing Arabick, that not 
a letter could be added or taken away without manifeil inconvenience, 
and the fame may indubitabiy be faid of the De'vandgarz fyftem which, 
as it is more naturally arranged than any other, ftiall here be the ftand- 
ard of my particular obfervations on AJiatick letters. Our EngliJIs al- 
phabet and orthography are difgracefully and almoft ridiculoufly imper- 
fedl and it would be impoflible to exprefs either Indian, Perjian, or 
Arabian words in Roman charadters, as we are abfurdly taught to pro- 
nounce them j but a mixture of new charadters would be inconvenient, 
and by the help of the diacritical marks ufed by the French, with a few 
of thofe adopted in our own treatifes CznJIuxions, we may apply our pre- 
fent alphabet fo happily to the notation of all AJatick languages, as to 
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equal the Divandgart itfelf in precifion and clearnefs, and fo regularly 
that any one, who knew the original letters, might rapidly and unerr- 
ingly tranfpofe into them all the proper names, appellatives, or cited 
paffages, occurring in trads dl Afiatick literature. 

This is the fimpleft element of articulation, or firft meal found, con- 
cerning which enough has been faid : the word America begins and ends 
with it and its proper /ymbol therefore is A j though it may be often 
very conveniently exprefled by,B, for reafons, which I ihall prefently 
olFer. In our own anomyous language we commonly mark this ele- 
mentary found by our v5wel| ''but fpijiie times exprefs it by a Rrange - 
variety both of vowels aiididiiphtiiongs I '^as in the phrafe^ a mother bird | 
f utters over her youngs an irregularity, which no regard to the deriva- 
tion of words or to blind cuRom can in any degree juftify . The Nagarl 
letter is called Acdr, but is pronounced in Bengal like om fourth fliort 
vowel, and in the ivejl of India, like our frjl: Ife^all the dialeds properly 
Indian it is confidered as inherent in every confonantj and is placed laR 
in the fyftem of the Ubetians, becaufe the letters, which include it, are 
firft explained in their fchools. If our double confonants were inva- 
riably conneded, as in Sanjerit, it would certainly be the better way to 
omit the fimple element, except when it begins a word. This letter 
anfwers to the fat-hliah, ot open doxxud. oi t\\c Arabs, and, in feme few 
words, to the Zeber of the P erf ans, or an acute accent placed above Ikt 
letter; but this Arabian mark, which was fupplied in the Pahlavi by a 
diftind charader, is more frequently pronounced at Isfahan either like | 
ovxfirf or our fecond fliort vowel, as in chafm and ferzend, and the di- 
ftindion feems to depend, iii general, on the nature of the confonant, 
which follows it. Two of our letters, therefore, ate necefiary for the 
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complete notation of the acar and zehr ; and thus we may be able oc^ 
cafionally to avoid ridiculous or ofFenfive equivocations in writing Orien- 
tal words, and to preferve the true pronunciation of the which 

differs as widely from that of the Munimans in India, as the language 
of our Court at St. James’s differs from that of the rufticks in the Gm/Zi? 
Shepherd. - : 


When the JirJl vowel, as the Persians pronounce it in the word bakhf, 
is doubled or prolonged as in Mkht, it has the found of the fecond Nd- 
gari vowel, and of the firft Arabick letter, that is, of our long vowel 
in cafi j but the Arabs deride the Perjians for their broad pronunciation 
of this letter, which in Iran has always the found of our vowel m calf, 
and is often fo prolated, as to refemble the fourth and even the fifth of 
our long vowels. Its natural mark would ,be the fhort A doubled', but 
an acute accent in the middle of Words, or^a grave at the end of them, 
will be equally clear, and conformable to the praftice of polifhed na- 
tions on the continent o^*Europe. The very broad found of the Arabian 
letter,, which they call extended, and which the Perjians extend yet 
more, as in the word dsan, may aptly enough be reprefented by the 
profodial fign, fine© it is conflantiy long j whereas the mark hamzah as 
conftantly Jhortens the letter, and gives it the found of the point above, 
or below, it j as in the words osul and IJldm : the changes of this letter 
may perplex the learner, but his perplexity will foon vanifli, as he ad- 
vances. In wtlting Afiatick names, we frequently confound the broad 
d with its correfpondent fliort vowel, which we improperly exprefs by 
an Olj^;;^thps we write Cqffim for Kdfim in defiance of analogy and cor- 
rednefs. Our vov^ inyaflijZ^ccufS butfeldom, if ever, in Arabian, 
Indian^ or Perfian\fiptis : it ''^applaced,' '^^etthelefs, in the general 
fyflem with the foort profodial mark, and at the head of the 

vowels, becaufe it is in truth only a variation of the fimple breathing. 
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Our third vowel, corredly |ronounced, appears next in the Ndgari 
fyllem; for our Abort vowel has no place in it. This vocal 

found is reprefented in Arabick by an accute accent under the letter j 
which at has almoft invariably the fame pronunciation j but, 

fince, in the Zendy a charader like the Greek E-pfilon reprefents both 
our fecond and third jQhort vowels, the Perfians often pronounce zir 
like zeber, calling this country Hendy and the natives of it Hendiis: 
neverthelefs it will be proper to denote the Sanfcrit wary and the Ara- 
bian cafr by one unaltered fymbol j as in the words Indra and Imam. 

The third vowel produced or lengthened is, for the reafon before lug- 
gefted, bed: marked by an accent either acute or grave, as in Italian : 

Se cerca, fe dice: 

L’amico dov’e ? 

L’amico infelice, 

Rifpondi, mori ! 

Ah! noj si gran duolo 
; per:;'me.'';' 

Rifpondi, ma folo: 

It was once my pradice to reprefent this long vowel by two marks, 
as in the words lebeid^xA Hetnvany to denote the point in Arabick w 
well as the letter above it j but my prefent opinion is, that Lebtdm^ 
Diwdn arc more conformable to analogy, and to the Italian orthography, 
which of all European fydems approaches neared to perfedion. 


This 
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This is out ^fth vowel; for our fourtj^ (hovt one is, like our fecondy 
rejeded from the pure pronunciation of the Sanfcrit in the weft of 
India and at Bdndras, though the Bengalefe retain it in the firft Ncigan 
letter, which they call ocar ; to the notation of this found, our vowel in 
full and the P erf an in gul ftiould be conftantly appropriated, fince it is 
a ftmple articulation, and cannot without impropriety be reprefented by 
a double letter. It anfwers to hu-pfhn, zxAy like that, is often eon- 
founded with, iota: thus mufc has the found of mijloczmong the modern 
Perfiansy%% Numpha was pronounced TSympkahj the Romans. The darnm 
of the is, however, frequently founded, efpecially in like 

our iliort 0 in memory , zvid the choice of two marks for a variable found 
is not improper in itfelf, and will fometimes be found very convenient. 

§ 

The fame lengthened, and properly exprefted by an accent, as in the 
word v/rtd : it is a very long vowel in Pe^any fo as nearly to treble 
the quantity of its Gorrefpondent fliort one; and this, indeed, may be 
obferved of all the long vowels in the genuine pronunciation ; 
but the letter vdu is often redundant, fo as not to alter the found of the 
fhort vowel preceding it; as in khdfi and khdd: it may, neverthelefs, be 
right to exprefs that letter by an accent. 

A vocal found peculiar to the language: it is formed by a 

gentle vibration of the tongue preceding our third vowel pronounced 
‘Very Jkort, and may be well expreffed by the profodial mark, as in 
Rlfiy a Saint. When it is connedted with a confonant, as in Crijhna, 
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no part of it is uied but the curve at the bottom. We have a fimilar 
found in the word merri/y, the fecond fylkble of which is much Ihorter 
than the firft iyllable of 




The fame complex found conhderably lengthened ; and, therefore, 
4iftinguhhable by the profodial fign of a /o»g vowel. 

In Bengal,- where the ra is often funk in the pronunciation of com- 
pound iyllables, this letter cxprelTes both fyllables of our word Hly, 
but its genuine I believe^ is a ihort triphthong peculiar to 

the Sanjcrit language. 



Whatever be the true pronunciation of the former :^mbol, this is 
only an elongation of it, and may, therefore, be ^diftinguifhed by the 
metrical fign of a long vowel . 


Our fecond long vowel, befi: reprefented, like the others, by an 
accent, as in VMa, the facred book of the Hindus, which is a de- 
rivative from the Sanfcrit root 'vid, to knoHio. The notation, which I 
recommend, will have this important advantage, that learned foreigners 
in Europe will in general pronounce the oriental words, exprefled- by 
it, with as much corredfenefs and facility as our own nation. 
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Tills is a diphthong compofed of our Jirji and third vowels, and 
expreffible, therefore, by them, as in the word Vaidya, derived from 
Veda, and meaning a man of the medical cajl : in Bengal it is pronounced 
as tlie Greek diphthong in potmen, a fhepherd, was probably founded in 
ancient Greece. The Araks and the Englifo articulate this compofition 
exadfcly alike, though we are pleafed to exprefs it by a fimple letter, 
which, on the continent of Europe, has it genuine found. In the 
mouth of an Italian the conftituent vowels in the words mai and miei do 
not perfectly coalefce, and, at the clofe of a verfe, they are feparated ; 
but a Frenchman and a Perjian would pronounce them nearly like the 
preceding long vowel ; as in the word Mai, which at Paris means our 
month of the fame name, and at Isfahan fignifies wine: the Perjian 
word, indeed, might with great propriety be written mei, as the diph- 
thong feems rather to be compofed of our fecond and third fhort vowels 
a compofition very common in Italian poetry. 

'3 

Though a coalition of acar and near forms this found in Sanferit, 
as in the myftical word om, yet it is in faft a fimple articulation, and 
the fourth of our long vowels. 

Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diphthong, compounded of our 
Jkfi and fifth vowels j and in Perjia the conftituent founds are not per- 
fe<ftly united j as in the word ‘ which an Italian would pro- 

nounce exadly like a native of Isfahan. Perhaps, in Arabick words, it 
may be proper to reprefent by an accent the letters yd and wdw, which, 

preceded 
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preceded by the open vowel, form the refpeaive diphthongs in Zohalr 
nAJauheri', but the omiffion of this accent would occafion little in- 
convenience.^^ \ 

' ' v 

This is no vowel, but an abbreviation, at the end of a fyllable, of 
the nafal confonants: thus the Portuguefe write Siad for Siam with a 
nafal termination j and the accurate M. D’Anville expreffes great 
unwillingnefs to write Siam for the country, and Siamois for the people 
of it, yet acknowledges his fear of innovating, ‘ notwithftanding his 
‘ attachment to the original and proper denominations of countries and 
* places.’ It appears to me, that the addition of a diilind: letter ga 
would be an improper and inconvenient mode of expreffing the naJal 
found, and that we cannot do better than adopt the Indian method of 
didiinguifliing it, in Sanfcrtt, Chinefe, and Perjian words, by a point 
above the letter j as in Sinhay a lion, Cdnlh, the name of an illultrious 
Emperor, and Sdmdn, a houfehold. 

This too is an abbreviation or fubftitute, at the clofe of a lyllable, for 
the Jirong afpirate, and may be diftinguifhed in the middle of a word 
by a hyphen, duh-c' ha, pain, though it feems often to refemble 
the Arabian hd, which gives only a more forcible found to the vowel, 
which precedes it, as in hhicmah, fcience. It is well known, that, 
when fuch Arabick words are ufed in conftru£tion, the final afpirate 
of the firft noun has the found of td j but, as the letter remains un- 
altered, it Ihould, I think, be preferved in our charadters, and expreffed 
either by two points above it, as in Arabick, or by an accentual mark j 
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fince if we write Zubdahu’ Imitk, or, the Flower of the Realm, with a 
comma to denote the fiipjDreffion of the Mf, every learner will know, 
that the firft word fliould be pronounced Zubdat. The ha is often 
omitted by us, when we write Perfan in EngUJh letters, but ought 
invariably to be inferted, as in Shahndmah j fince the afpiration is very 
perceptibly founded in the true pronunciation of dergdh, riibah, and 
other fimilar words. The Sanfcrit charader before us has the fingular 
property of being interchangeable, by certain rules, both with ra, and 
fa j in the fame manner as the Syha of the Romans was formed from 
the Molkk word hyha, and as arbos was ufed in old Latin for arbor. 

We come now to the firft proper confonant of the Indian fyftem, in 
which a feries of letters, formed in the throat near the root of the 
tongue, properly takes the lead. This letter has the found of our k 
and c in the words king and cannibal j but there will be great conve- 
nience in expreffing it uniformly by the fecond of thofe marks, what- 
ever be the vowel following it. The Arabs, and perhaps all nations 
defcended from Sem, have a remarkable letter founded near the palate 
with a hard prelTure, not unlike the cawing of a raven, as in the word 
Kafm', and for this particular found the redundance of our own 
alphabet fupplies us with an ^ufeful fymbol : the common people in 
Hbejaz and Egypt confound it, indeed, with the firft letter of Gabr, 
and the Perfans only rdd. to that letter the hard palatine found of the 
Arabian kaf-, but, if we diftinguifih it invariably by k, we ftiall find 
the utility of appropriating our c to the notation of the Indian letter 
now before us. The third letter oi the Roman alphabet was probably 
articulated like the kappa of the Greeks and we nlay fairly fuppofe, 
that Cicero ^'a.d Cithara were pronounced alike at and at Athens : 

. ' the 
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the JVeljh apply this letter uniformly to the fame found, as in cae and 
cefn i and a little pradice will render fuch words as citM and cinnara 
^ ' familiar to our eyes. ' . • ' f 

We hear much of afpirated letters; but the only proper afpirates 
(thofe I mean, in which a ftrong breathing is.diftindly heard after the 
confonants) are to be found in the languages of India; unlefs the word 
cachexy^ which our medical writers have borrowed from the Greeks be 
thought an exception to the rule : this afpiration may be diftinguifhed 
by a comma t as the letter before us is expreifed in the word c’hanitra, a 
Jpade. The Arabtany Perjian, and Tujcan which is formed by 

a harfh protrufion of the breath* while the confonant is roughly arti- 
culated near the root of the tongue, may be written as in the word 
makhzen, a treajury. 

n 

Whatever vowel follow this letter, it fhould conftantly be expreiled 
as in the words guh a flower, and gih clay ; and we may obferve, as 
before, that a little ufe will reconcile us to this deviation from our irre- 
gular fyftem. The Germans, whofe pronunciation appears to. be more 
confident than our own, would fcarce underfland the name of 

their own country, li m Englijhman were to pronounce it, as he was 
taught at fchool. 

The proper afpirate of the lafl: letter, as in the word Rag’buvanfa: 
the Perjians and Arabs pronounce their vdth a bur in the throat, 
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and a tremulous motion of the tongue, which gives it a found re 'embling 
that of r, as it is pronounced in Northttmberldnd -y it is in truth a 
compound guttural, though frequeritly expreffed by a fimple letter, as 
in Gaza, which (hould be written a city of and in 

gazelle^ as the Frmf/r naturalifts call the or antelope, of the 

Arabians. The Ferftan word migh, a cloud, is in as 

mijhy a £heep, appears alfo to be derived from meflM, by that change of 
the long vowels, which generally diftinguidies the Iranian from the Indian 
pronunciation. 

This is the nafal palatine, which I have already propofed to denote 
by a poinl above the letter n ; fince the addition of a g would create 
confufion, and often fuggeft the idea of a different fyllable. Thus ends 
the firft feries of Nagari letters, confifting of the bard and foft guttural, 
each attended by its proper afpirate, and followed by a najal of tlie fame 
clafs j which elegant arrangement is continued, as far as poffible, through 
the Banfcrit fyftem, and feems conformable to the beautiful analogy of 
nature. 

The next is a feries of cmfound letters, as moft grammarians confider 
them, though fome hold them to be Ample founds articulated near the 
palate. The firft of them has no diftindl iign in our own alphabet, but 
is expreffed, as in the word China, hy two letters, which are certainly 
not its component principles : it might, perhaps, be more properly de- 
noted, as it is in the great work of M, D’ Herbelot, by tjh j but the 
inconvenience of retaining our own fymbol will be lefs than that of in- 
troducing a new combination, or inventing, after the example of Dr. 

f : FRANK'ilKj 
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Franklin, a new charafter. China is a Banfcrit word j and it will be 
convenient fo to write it, though I feel an inclination to exprefs it other- 

: 

The fame compofition with a ftrong breathing articulated after it. 
Harlh as it may feem, we cannot, if we continue the fornier fymbo 
avoid expreiling this found, as in the word cfj’handas^ metre. 

This too feems to have been confidered by the Hindus as a fimple 
palatine, but appears in truth to be the complex expreffion of dzh: per- 
haps the fame letter may, by a fmall difference of articulation, partake 
of two different founds. This at lead: we may obferve, that the letter 
under confideration is confounded, as a fimple found, withjw, and, as a 
compound, , with za, one of its conftituents: thus xkt yafniin of Arabia 
is by us called jaffnin, while the fame man is Giorgi at Rome and Zorzi 
at Venice or (to give an example of both in a lingle word) yug, or 
junBion, at Bdndres, is in Bengal, and was pronounced zug, or, in 
the nominative, zugon at Athens. We fhould, however, invariably ex- 
preff the letter -before us- byy^,- 'f : 

The Arabian letters d'bald’, d'dd, and d'hd are all pronounced in Perfia 
like za, with a fort of lifp from an attempt to give them their genuine 
found: they may be wellexprefled as in fluxionary characters, by aferies 
,:;of points;above--:them,:-(Zi^.i::z7:' ^ ■ ■ 

The preceding letter afpirated, as in the word J'hajha, a fiih. 






This is the fecondvai'A compofed of the former and the letter As 
the Italian word agncllo and our onion contain a compofition of n and j, 
they fliould regularly be written any elk and ojiyon-, and the Indian found 
diifers only in the greater nafality of the firft letter, which may be dif- 
tinguifhed, as before, hj ^ point, h very uM\x\ Sanfcrit root, digmij- 
ing to knovo, begins with the letter ja followed by this compound nafal, 
and fliould be written ; whence jnydna, knowledge j but this harfli 
combination is in Bengal foftened into ; it is exprefled by a diftindl: 
char adler, which Hands lafl; in the plate annexed 




In the curious work entitled Tohfahu’l Hind, or The Prejent ofl^mA, 
this is the fourth feries of Sanferit letters j but in general it has the third 
rank, more agreeably, I think to the analogy of the fyftem. This clafs 
is pronounced with an inflexion of the tongue towards the roof of the 
mouth, which gives an obtufe found to the confonant, and may be dif- 
tinguiflied by an accent above it. The firfl: is the Indian t'a, as in the 
word cat'ara, a rotten tree, and is commonly exprefled in Perjian writ- 
ings by four points, but would be better marked by the Arabian tdi 
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A remarkable letter, vrhich the Mujmans call the Indian ^al; and 
exprefs alfo by four points over itj but it fliould, by analogy to the 
others, be diftinguiflied by an aGcentual mark as in the word daa^da, 
puniflament. When the tongue is inverted with a flight vibratory mo- 
tion, this letter has a mixture of the ra, with which it is often, but in- 
corredlly, confounded j as in the common word 6er for &era, great. It 
refembles the Arabian d'dd. 



The preceding letter afpirated, as in D'hdca, improperly pronounced 
Dacca. In the fame manner may be written the Arabian d'hd, but 
without the comma, flnce its afpirate is lefs diftindly heard than in the 
Indian iovind. 

This is the nafal of the third feries, and formed by a fimilar inverfion 
of the tongue : in Sanfcrit words it ufually follows the letters ra and 
(as in Brahmen a, derived from Brahman t the Supreme Being ViJImUt 
a name of his preferving power) j or precedes the other letters of the 
third:cjafe-l:- 

Here begins the fourth feries, on which we have little more to re- 
mark. The firft letter of this clafs is the common ta, or hard dental, 
if it may not rather be confidered as a lingual. 
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Its afpirate, wliich ought to be written with a comma, as in. the 
word Afmatfha^ the Indian fig-tree, left it be confounded by our 
countrymen with the Arabian found in thiirayya, the Pleiadsf which is 
precifely the Engiijh afpiration in think a found, which the Perjians 
zuA. French cannot eafily articulate: in it ftiould be exprelTed 

by s with a point above it. 

The foft dental in Dhata, or Deify. 

■ 

The fame afpirated as in Dherma, juftice, virtue, or piety. W 
muft alfo diftinguifh this letter by a comma from the Arabian in 
dhahab, goldj a found of difficult articulation in France and Per^a, 
which we write thus very improperly, inftead of retaining the genuine 
Anghfaxon letter, or expreffing it, as we might with great conve- 
nience, • 

The fimple nafal^ founded by the teeth with a little affiftance from 
the noftrils, but not fo much as in many French and Perfian words. 
Both this nqfal and the former occur in the name Ndrdyen'af or 
dwelling in water. 

Next come the labials in the fame order j and firft the hard labial 
pUi formed by a ftrong pompreffion of the lipsj which fo ill fuits the 

' •'/-•Configuration 
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configuration of an Arabian mouth, that it cannot be articulated by an 
without much eifisrt. 

The proper afpirate oi pa, zs lu ih.Q mox^ JJjepherd, but often pro- 
nounced like our^/, as in felat inftead of fhela, fruit. In truth the fa 
is a diftindl letter j and onx phay which ixt Englijh is redundant, ihould 
be appropriated to the notation of this Indian labial. 


The foft labial in Budd'kayVnCt, and the fecond letter in moft alpha- 
bets ufed by Europeans j which begin with a vow'^el, a labial, a pala- 
tine, and a lingual : it ought ever to be diftinguiflied in NdgaA by a 
tranfverfe bar, though the copyifts often omit this ufeful diftindion. 


' 'O ; 

The Indian afpirate of the preceding letter, as in the word bhdfidy 
or a fpoken dialed. No comma is necelTary in this notation, fince the 
found of bba cannot be confounded with any in our own language. 


This is the laft nafal, as in Menuy one of the firft created beings 
according to the Indians: it is formed by clofing the lips entirely, 
whilft the breath palles gently through the nofe ; and here ends the re- 
gular arrangement of the Ndgart letters. Another feries might have 
been added, namely, fa, Jha, za, zha, which are in the fame proportion 
as ta, tha, da, dba, and the reftj but the two laft founds are not ufed 
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Then follows a fet of letters approaching to the nature of vowels : 
the hrR of them feems in truth to be no more than our third ihort 
vowel beginning a diphthong, and may, therefore, be thought a fitper- 
fluous charader : fince this union, however, produces a kind of con- 
ibnant articulated near the palate, it is ranked by many among the con- 
fonants, and often confounded with ja: hence Yamuna, a facred river 
in India, called alfo the Daughter of the Sun, is written Jomanes by the 
Greeks, and j^»i!ff««, lefs properly, by the Engiijb^ 

The two liquids and one of which is a lingual and the 
other a labial, are kept apart, in order to preferve the analogy of the 
fyftem j and the other two are introduced between the two femivowels ; 
the firft of thefe is ra, as in Ra'ma, the cbnqueror of Sildn. 

The fecond is la, in Lanca, another name of that ifland both in Tibut, 
and in India. A defe<2 in the organs of the common Bengalefe often 
caufes a confulion between thefe two liquids, and even the found of 
na is frequently fubftituted for the letter before us. 

When this charader correfponds, as it fometimes does in Sanfcrit, 
with our ma, it is in fad our:y§fri5 Jhort vow^el preceding another in 
forming a diphthong, and might dailily be fpared in our fydem of letters j 
but, when it has the found of w, it is a labial formed by Rriking the 

V slower'- 
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lower lip againft the upper teeth, and might thus be arranged in a feries 
of proportionals, pa, fa^ ba, va. It cannot eafily be pronounced in 
this manner by the inhabitants of Bengal and fome other provinces, who 
confound it with ii?, from which it ought carefully to be diftinguiflied i 
iince we cannot conceive, that in fo perfedt a fyftem as the Sanfcritt 
there could ever have been two fymbols for the fame found. In fad: the 
Montes Parveti of our ancient Geographers were fo named from Parvefa, 
not Parbeta, a mountain. The wane; of the Arabs is always a vowel, 
cither feparate or coalefcing With another in the form of a diphthong ; ! 

but in Perjian words it is a confonant, and pronounced like our va, though 
with rather lefs force. 

• : ^ ^ - 

Then follow Jlbilanis, the firft of which is often, very inaccu- 
rately, confounded with the fecond, and even with the third : it belongs 
to that clafs of confonants, which, in the notation here propofed, are 
expreffed by acute accents above them to denote an inverfion of the 
tongue towards the palate, whence this letter is called in India the 
palatine fa. It occurs in a great number of words, and fliould be 
written as in palds'a, the name of a facred tree with a very brilliant 
flower. In the fame manner may be noted the sad of the Arabs 
and Hebrews, which lafl: it refembles in fliape, and probably relem- | 
bled in found ; except that in Cas’mir and the provinces borderi:qyg ' 
on Perfa it is hardly diftinguifhable from the following letter. 

The fecond is improperly written Jha in our Englijh fyftem, and cha, | 
flail more erroneoufly, in that of the French-, but the form generally 
known may be retained, to avoid the inconvenience of too great a i 
change even from wrong to right. This letter, of which and ha 
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are not the component parts, is formed fo far back in the head, that 
the Indians call it a cerebral: either it was not articulated by the Greeks^ 
or they chofe to exprefs it by their Xii fince of the Ferfum word 
Ardajhtr they have formed Artaxerxes. 

The dental fay which refembles the Hebrew letter of the fame found, 
and, like that, is often miftafcen by ignorant copyiRs for the ma. 

■■■'A ' ■ ^ ^ : 

The ftrong breathing ba, but rather mifplaced in the Ndgarz fyftem ; 
fince it is the fecond element of articulate founds: the wry hard breath- 
ing of the Arabs may be well exprefled by doubling the mark of afpira- 
tion, as in Muhhammedy or by an accent above it in the manner of the 
long vowels, as in Ah'med. 

The Indian fyftem of letters clofes with a compound of ca and Jhay 
as in the word pariejhay ordeal : it is analogous to our x, a fuperfluous 
charadler, of no ufe, that I know of, except in algebra. The Bengalefe 
give it the found of cyay or of our k in fuch words as kind and Jky ; but 
ife may conclude, that the other pronunciation is very ancient, fince the 
old appear to have borrowed their word Raejhak from the 

Raejhay or demon of the Hindus y which is written with the letter before 
us. The rendered this letter by their Khi, changing Daejhin, or 

the fouth, into 

All the founds ufed in Sanferity AreAkFy ’Ferfany and Hindty are ar- 
ranged fyftematically in the table prefixed to this dilTertation ^ ; and the 


fingular 
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lingular letter of the Arabs^ which they call is placed immediately 
before the confonants. It might have been clafled, as the modern "Jews 
pronounce it, among the llrong nafah of the Indians j but, in Arabia 
and Perjia, it has a very different found, of which no verbal defcription 
can give an idea, and may not improperly be called a nafal vowel: it is 
uniformly diftinguifoed by a circumflex either above a fhort vowel or 
over the letter preceding a long one, as ilmt learning, ddlim, learned. 

Agreeably to the preceding analyfis of letters, if I were to adopt a 
new mode of Englifl: orthography, I Ihould write Addifan’s defcription 
of the angel in the following manner, diftinguilhing the flmple breath- 
ings or firff element, which we cannot invariably omit, by a perpen- 
dicular line above our firff or fecond vowel : 

So hwen sm enjel, bai divain camand, 

Widh raifin tempeffs fhecs a gilti land, 

Sch az av let dr pel Britanya paff. 

Calm and firin hi draivz dhi fyuryas blaff. 

And, pHz’d dh’almaitiz arderz tu perform. 

Raids in dhi hwerlwind and dairedts dhi ffarm. 

This mode of writing poetry would be the touchffone of bad rhymes, 
which the eye as well as the ear would inffantly deted ; as in the firff' 
couplet of this defcription, and even in the laft, according to the com- 
mon pronunciation of the^vyordj&^i^m. I clofe this paper with fpeci- 
mens of oriental writing, not as fixed ffandards of orthography, which 
no individual has a right to fettle, but as examples of the method, 
which I recommend j and, in order to relieve the drynefs of the fub- 
jed, I annex tranflations of all but the firff fpecimen, which I feferve 
for another occafion. 


L Pour 
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Four Dtjlkbs from the Sr'ibha'gawat *. 

Mi>. Wilkins’s Orthography. 

ahamevisamevigre n§|5y|dyat sadasat param 
pafchadaham yadetacncha yovaseefhySta sofmyaham 

reeterthana yat prateeyeta na prateeyeta chatmanee 
tadveedyad atmSno naayam yatha Bhaso yathi tamah 

yatha mShant^ bhoStinSe bhootefltoochchavachefliwanod 
prawfhtanyapraveefhtanee tatha tefhoo natefliwaham 

etivMeira jSSjn^yaiMitattwa JeSjni§odnatmanah 
an way a vyatSeypkabhyam yat fyat sarvatra sarvada, 

, pr, jfjriJ, 'pt?*' (I;r& 

This wonderful paffage I fliould cxprefs in the following manner ; 

■ '■ ■■ V ' ■“ .'v 

ahamevafamevagre ndnyadyat fadafat param 
pas'chadaham yadetachcha ydvas'ifhyeta fdfmyaham 


ritert’ham yat pratiydta na pratiyeta chatmani 
tadvidyad4tman6 mayam yat’ha.hli^<^ yat’hi tamah 

Mj vr « ' w. 

*t . ' ■ ‘ " r • , “ ' 

. ^ ‘ ‘ ' ' : ■ 

Ulfk 


pfav4ih't4hyapravi|h'tahi tat’hi tefhu na tefhwaham 


Mvadeva jijnydfyam tattwa jijnyafunatmanah 
anwaya vyatirdc4bhy&m yat fy4t fervatra femda. 


* Sec Plate IV# The Letters are in Plate IL 


II. Mo'ha 
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II. 

: Mo'ha MuDGARA.';;: 

The title of this fine piece properly fignifies ^he Mallet of Delufion 
or Folly i but may be tranflated A Remedy for DiJiraBion of Mind: it is 
compofed in regular anapteftick verfes according to the ftrifteft rules of 
Greek profody, but in rhymed couplets, two of which here form a 
s'lo'ca, 

■iftOT*: =3RTOi° I 

fa=TmRipijt'im° lt3s | 

jftsi^niS3rti=3a^T^gttW’5? H 
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T^Wn’^ ^3iTo» I 

^T 1t5“’ ^\T (’Tt^^PiRIf SIU“ \1 

iitpimmjt5t^tti.i<i'^''“ § \ 

r^^jtir ^f^^g’iipeis i 

(M° fS. 1.^3ts;[f3lR^’ 11 

mud'ha jahihi dhanagamatriflin'ara 
cum tenubuddhimanah fuvitrXfhnam 
yallabhase nijacarmppattam : 
vittam tena vinodaya chittam. 
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ca tava canta cafte putrah 
fanfcaroyam ativavichittrali 
cafya twam va cuta ay4ta 
ftattwam chintaya tadidam bhratah. 
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ma curu dhanajanayauvanagarvaiii 
jharati nimefhat calah farvam 
mayamayamidamac’hilam hitwa 
brehmapadam previs'as u viditwa. 


nalinidalagatajalavattaralam 
tadvajjlvanamatis'aya chapalam 
cflienamiha fajjana fangatireca 


angam galitam palitam mund'ani 
dantavihin'am jatam tund'am 
caradhritacampitas'dbhitadand^am 
tadapi namunchatyas'a bhand'am. 

yavajjananam tavanmaran'am 
tavajjanani jat'hare s'ayanam 
iti fansare fp’hut'atara ddlliah 
cat’hamiha manava tava fantofliah. 


dinayaminyau sayam pratah 
s'is'iravafantau punaraydtah 
cdlah crid ati gach’hatyayu 
ftadapi na munchatyas'avayuh. 




VOL. I. 
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furavaramandiratarutalavafah 
s'a3?ya bhutalamajinam vafah 
fervaparigrahabhogatyagah 
cafya fuc’ham na caroti viragah. 

s'atrau mitre putre bandhau 
ma curu yatnam vigrahafandhau 
bhava famachittah fervatra twam 
vanch’baiyachirad yadi viflmutwam. 

afh'taculachalafeptafamudra 
brehmapurandaradinacararudrah 
natwam naham nayam idea 
iladapi cimart’ham criyate s'ceah. 

twayi mayi cMnyatraicb vifhnur 
vyart’ham cupyafi mayyafahifhnuh 
fervam pas’yatmanyatmanam 
fervatrdtfrija bhedajnyanam. 

valaftavat crid'as'adla 
jftarun'aftavat taruniradlah 
vriddhaftavach chintamagnah 
pereme brahmanl cdpi nalagnah- • 

d wadas a paj j ’hat'icabhiras efliah 
s'ifhyanam cat’hitdbhyupadesali 
yefliam naiflia caroti vivecam 
tefliam cah curutamatirecam. 


• terfcal • Tranlation.i:}:^jv?s| 

1 . Retrain, deluded mortal, thy thirft of acquiring wealth •, excite an. 

averilon from it in thy body, underftanding, and inclination : with the 
riches, which thou acquireft by thy own aftions, with thefe gratify 
;thy ibul. ■ '/ ; : 

2. Who ir thy wifej who thy fonj how extremely wonderful is even 
this world j whofe creature thou alfo art; whence thou cameft— medi- 
tate on this, O brother, and again on this. 

3. Make no boaft of opulence, attendants, youth j all thefe time 
fnatches away in the twinkling of an eye : checking all this illufion like 
Maya, fet thy heart on the foot of Brahme, fpeedily gaining know- 
ledge of him. 

4. As a drop of water moves tremulous on the lotos-leaf, thus is hu- 
man life inexpreffibly flippery : the company of the virtuous endures here 
but for a moment ; that is our Ihip in paffing the ocean of the world. 

'S. The body is tottering j the head, greyj the mouth, toothlefs: the 
delicate ftaff trembles in the hand, which holds it: ftill the ilaggon of 
covetoufnefs remains unemptied. 

6. How foon are we born ! how foon dead ! how long lying in the 
mother’s womb ! How great is the prevalence of vice in this world! 
Wherefore, O man, haft thou complacency here below ? 

Day and night, evening and morning, winter and fpring depart 
and return: time fports, life pafles onj yet the wind of expectation 
continues unreftrained. 
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8., To dwell under the manfion of the high Gods at the foot of a 
tree, to have the ground for a couch, and a hide for veRure j to re- 
nounce all extrinfick enjoyments,- — whom doth not fuch devotion fill 
; with: delight ^ ^ 

0. Place not thy aifedtions too Rrongly on foe or friend, on a fon or 
a kinfman, in or in peace : be thou even-minded towards all, if 
thou defireR ipeedily to attain the nature of Vishnu. 

10. Eight original mountains, and feven feas, Brahme, Indra, the 
Sun, and Rudra, thefe are permanent : not thou, not I, not this or that 
people j wherefore then fihould anxiety be raifed in our minds f 


11. In thee, in me, in every other being Vishnu; foolithly art 
thou offended with me, not bearing my approach : fee every foul in thy 
own foul j in all places lay afide a notion of diverfity. 

12. The boy fo long delights in his play j the youth fo long purfues 
his damfel j the old man fo long broods over uneafinefs j that no one 
meditates on the Supreme Being. 

13. This is the inRrudlion of learners delivered in twelve diflindt 


flanzas: what more can be done with fuch, as this work fills not 
with devotion ? 


The following elegy, which is chofen as a fpecimen of Arabick*y 
was compofed by a. learned Philofopher and Scholar, Mi'r Mu- 
HAMMEo Husain, before his journey to HdidarabM with Richard 
Johnson, Efo. 


« Plate V. and Hate III. 
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ma anfa la dnja dllatir'-'--*'-’''' 
jdat Mayya alal badhar 
dlnadmu dtbkala jafnaha 
wadlkalbu f' dr a bthi dUhaar 
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rad adat-ds'hkia kadmihd 
fatakhaUaJay.miybd: d^gbarar 
nazaat kJialdkbMdn lebd 


dlld tufdjiM bijBi 


\ar 


tejhcu dlt'arika Ud'huJmabin’ 
fakadat bihd najmd difabbar 


bifapddibd jafm dlkamar 

"V4«#jrw ^ 


\‘'y 

w 
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II. ■: 

X' n . 


wa terai dlghamdma cadjmuHn' 
terdi almjdma dial djkar 
tebci uyunon' Ulfemdi 
dial Haddpiibd dlzubar 

wadlberku y&bjimu thegruhu 
djahM lijidikd dlghlyar 

aids' mdkbafijwfimi dlb'ajar 

fabd'^at iudi^Mdtd. wakad 
bf adbdrat hdkimin Miafar 


niaajakai f lydd^dS Uln ad’ bar 

;SliiiBli®iiiy® 
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wateneffafat id'h callamat 
•-ivaramat fmvddi hmljherar 
d hiillat tumtibunei dial 
cm jedda It dzmu dlfafar 

kdlat ddhabtafuwddand 
waddhaktaJsu h' err a dlfakar 
tads' i awdmera UlbaHval 
watiit'luu nds'ib'aca dlgbudar 

•watcdurii min dr d' in' Hal 
idrd’bd'mffamdt^^ 
yaimidn tesirii bica dlbibbdrti^ - 
’wat drab' an turmal bibar r 

ma dhd dfddaca jaulahon’ . 

h'aula dlbilddi Jiwai did' ajar 
adlifta dd hbda dlfeld 
mane sit a drama dlbdjher 

dm kad meklta jimarand 
yd wdihd khillin kad najdr 
far Idem dial kalbi dlladhi 
rdma dlftthm-wa wamd kadar. 

1. Never, oh ! never £hall I forget the fair one, who came to my tent 
with timid circumfpeiftion : 

2. Sleep fat heavy on her eyc-lids, and her heart fluttered with fear. 



3, She 
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3. She had marked the dragons of her tribe (the fentimls), and 
had difmifled all dread of danger from them : 

4. She had laid afide the rings, which ufed to grace her ankles ; left 
the found of them ftiould expofe her to calamity : 

5. She deplored the darknefs of the way, which hid from her the 
morning-ftar. \ - 

6. It was a night, when the eye-lafties of the moon were tinged with 
the black powder ( Alcohol ) of the gloom : 

7. A night t in which thou mighteft have feen the clouds, like 
camels, eagerly grazing on the ftars ; 

8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the bright borders of the Iky j 

9. The lightning difplayed his fhining teeth, with wonder at this 
change in the jirmament •, 

10. And the thunder almoft burft the ears of the deafened rocks. 

11. She was defirous of embracing me, but, through modefty, de- 
clined my embrace. 

12. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and, to my eyes, watered a bower 
of roles. 

13. When flie Ipake, her panting fighs blew flames into my heart. 

14. She continued expoftulating with me on my exceflive defire of 
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15. ‘ Thou haft melted my heart, flie faid, and made it feel inex- 

‘ preffible anguifh. . - 

1 6 . ‘ Thou art perverfe in thy conduit to her who loves thee, and 
‘ obfequious to thy guileful advifer. 

17 . ‘ Thou goeft round from country to country, and art never 
‘ pleafed with a fixed refidence. 

18. ‘ One while the feas roll with theej and, another while, thou 
^ art agitated on the fliore. 

19. ‘ What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arife from rambling over 
‘ foreign regions ? 

20. ‘ Haft thou aflbciated thyfelf with the wild antelopes of the de- 
‘ fert, and forgotten the tame deer ? 

21. ‘ Art thou weai'y then of our neighbourhood ? G wo to him, 
‘ who flees from his beloved ! 

22. ‘ Have pity at length on my afflidfced heart, which feeks relief, 
‘ and cannot obtain it.’ 

Each couplet of the original confifts of two Dimeter Iambic ks^ and 
muft be read in the proper cadence. 

As a fpecimen of tlie old language and charader, I fubjoin a 

very curious palTage from the Zend^ which was communicated to me 

by Bahman the fon of Bahra'bi, a native of Tezd^ and, as his 

name indicates, a Parsz: he wrote the paflage from memory ; fince 
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his books in Pahlavi md Der). are not yet brought to Bengal. It 
is a fuppofed anfwer of Tzad or God to Zera'htusht, who had 
aiked by what means mankind could attain happinefs. 


Az pid u mad che ce fid u mad ne khojimud bid bargiz blhljht ne vhnd 
he jay i cirf ah bizah vinid: mehdn rd be dzarm nic datdd, cehdn rd be hkh 
gunah maydzdrid : a] khljhdvendi dervijh nang meddrld: dad u zenddd i 
khdliki yeStd beh car ddridy az rtjidkhizi ten fasin endtjheh nemdyid j 
mabddd ce ajhil ten khijh rd duzakhi cumd, va dnche be khipten napdbad 
be cafdn mapafendid va ma ciifiid: her che be git i ciifhd be mainu az aueh 
pazirah dyP^f . . 

A Verbal Tranflation. 

“ If you do that with which your lather and mother are not pleafed, 
you ihall never fee heaven; inRead of good fpirits, you lhall fee evil 
beings : behave with honefty and with refpefc to the great; and on no 
account injure the mean : hold not your poor relations a reproach to you: 
imitate the juftice and goodnefs of the Only Creator: meditate on the 
refurredtion of the future body; left you make your fouls and bodies the 
inhabitants of hell; and whatever would be unpleafing to yourfelves, 
think not that pleafing to others, and do it not': whatever good you do 

on earth, for that you lhall receive a retribution in heayen. 


:::'^i|;ItrwillV\ 

the fufpicion), that this dodtrine has been taken from a religion very 
different both in age and authority, from that of Zera'htusht. 


V. 


The following ftory in modern Perjian was given to rne by Mirzd 
Abdu’lrahhi'm of ^ h feems extradled 


Plate Letters are in 'L, 



many poems on the loves of Mejnu'n and Lail'i, the Romeo and 
Juliet of the Ead. Each verfe confifts of a Cretick ioot followed 
by two Choriambit or a Choriambus and z Mohjfus. 
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Shirmajii feri pijidni diem 
per’uerejh ydftehl dkmeni ghem 

dbi rang b rokbi laildyt jonun 
khdli rokhjdrehi hdmun Mejnun 

ydft chun rah hi cdjhdnehi ijhk 
djitdn Jhud btderi khdnebi ifik 

her ferejh Jhakhdi jonun fdyah jicand 
kiisehi MJhikt djb gajht boland 

der drab her farafi ghaugbd Jhud 
nakB ii nokM mejalis'-hd Jhud 

bud dmiri bidrab ‘odld jhdn 
s'ab'ibi micnat b fervat * bijehak 

tore tdzi ghemi hejrdn didab 
pur guli ddghi moldabbat chidah 

didah der t’ifiiyi khdd sdzi ferdk 
talkhiyi zabri ferdkejb bimezdk 
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yaft chun kiss'ehi an derd Jtgdi 
card fermdn bighuldml der h'di 

ceh suyi najd kadam fdx zi fer. 

Jhau beh tdjil ravdn chhn serser 

an ceh dil bordab zi Mejnun bi nigdb 
beh berem zud biydver bemrdh 

raft b avard ghuldmac der b’dl 
Laih an pddijhabi mulct jemdl 

beh ghuldmi dtgarejh find fermdn 
ceh th hem Jhau bi suy\ dajht ravdn 

jdntbi zinati drbdbi jonun 
Jhemt pur nuri moh'abbat Mejnun 

zud aver berem an sdkhtab rd 
an jtgarsuzi ghem dndukhtah rd 

raft b bergajht ghuldmac chu nigdh 
vdllyi cijhvari ijhfejh hemrdb 

card urd chu nazar mardi dmir 
did zdri bi ghemi ijhk ds\r 

ber fer cJJo Jhakbs'i jonun cardah vat'en 
zakhmi hejrdn bi tenejh pirdhen 

muyi fer ber bedenejh gajhtab kobd 
muzah dz dbilabi pd ber pa 
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Jhanah az khdri mughiUn ber mujh 
khirkah dz rigi biydbdn ber dufi 

goft cdi gmpoudahi vddiyi ghem 
hick kbmdhi ceb temenndt dehem 

ferferdzat cunam dz micnat 6 jdh 
Lath drem biberet khdt'er khwdh 

goft m m ceh baiideji baud 
zerreh rd hem nazart bd khorjhid 

goft khwdhi ceh com rdji bigu 
fairi dn safh'ahi rokbfdri nkd 

yd neddrl bijemdlejh maitt 
rdf berguyi bi jdni hath 

goft cd\ kodvahi drhdbi cerem 
zerrahl khdci deret tdjiferem 

her dilem derd zi hath cdfifl , 
khwdhefd vasl zi bi irfaff 

bahri khorfendiyi in jozvi bdakir 
has buvad pertavl dz mihri monir 

goft h gardid sbyi dajht ravdn 
didah girydn o mizhah dficfjhdn 
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The Tranflation. 

1. 'The man, who had inebriated himfelf with milk from the nipple of 
Anguifh, who had been nouriflied in the lap of Ajfflidion, 

2. Mejnu'n, mad with the bright hue and fair face of Laili, hini- 
felf a dark mole on the cheek of the dcfert, 

3 . Having found the way to the manfion of love, became fixed like 
the threfhold on the door of love’s palace. 

4 . Over his head the form of Madnefs had caft her lhadow : the tale 
of his pafSon was loudly celebrated. 

5. Among the Arabs ^ tiimult arofe on all fides : the relation of his 
adventures was a deffert in their affemblies. 

6. A powerful Prince reigned in Arabia, poffeffing worldly magnifi- 
cence and riches : 

7. Pie had feen the depredations of Grief through abfence from a be- 
loved objesfl:. he. had plucked many a black-fpotted flower from the 
garden of \ 

8. Even .in his infancy he had felt the pain of feparation: the bitter 
tafte of that poifon remained on his palate. 

g . When he learned the ftory of that afflifted lover, he inftantly gave . 
an order to a fkve, 

10. Saying, * Make thy head like thy feet in running towards 
“ go with celerity, like a violent wind: 
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1 1 . ‘ Bring ipeedily wiC]itI:lee to my prefenee Her, wlio has flolen 
‘ the heart of Me j NUN mi a glance.' 

12. The tripling rati, aad in a fhort time brought Laili, that 
Emprefs in the dominion of leauty. 

13. To another Have Qhince gave this order : ‘ Run thou aifo 

* into the defert, 

14. * Go to that orn ankaentt of frantick lovers, Mejnu'n, the illu- 

* mined taper of love. 

15. * Bring quickly beffore aie that inflamed ymth, that heart-con- 
‘ fumed anguiih^piereed lcDvettr,' 

16. The boy went, and ret'rrned, in the twinkling of an eye, accom- 
panied by the ruler in tbe teiti ritories of love. 

ly . When the Prince Icook ad at him, he beheld a wretch in bondage 
to the mifery of deflre, 

18. Madnefs had fixed lient abode on this head : he was clothed, as 
with a veil, with the wouBEids . of feparafion. 

ig. His locks flowed, Ir iie :i mantle, over his body: his only fandal 
was the callus of his feet. 

20. In his hair flack, a conob of Arabian thorns ; a robe of fand from 
the defert covered his baclk 


21. * O THOU, 
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21. * 0 THOU, faid f/ie Prmce, who haft been loft in the valley of 
‘ forrow j doft thou not wifti me to give thee the objedl of thy paffionj 

22. ‘To exalt thee with dignity and power, to bring LailI before 
‘ thee gratifying thy foul ? ’ 

23 . ‘ No, no j anfwered he, far, far is it from my wiih, that an atom 
‘ fhould be feen together with the fun.’ 


24 . ^ Speak truly, replied the Prince, art thou not willing to recreate 
thyfelf on the fmooth plain of that beautiful cheek ? 

25 . ‘Or haft thou no inclination to enjoy her charms? I adjure 
thee, by the foul of Laili, to declare the truth!’ 


26. He rejoined : ‘ ,0 chief of men with generous hearts, a particle 

* of duft from thy gate is a diadem on my head. 

27 . ‘ The pain of my love for Laili is fufEcient for my heart: a 

* ^vi^h to enjoy her prefence fha would be injuftice. 

28 . ‘ To gratify this contemptible foul of mine, a fingle ray from 
‘ that bright luminary would be enough.’ 

29. He fpake, and ran towards the defert, his eye weeping, and his 

eye-lailies raining : tears. ^ 7 - 

Thefe couplets would fully anfwer the purpofe of ftiowing the methods 
in which. Pe/^af! may be Written according to the original charadters, 
with fome regard alfo to the Jr/hMm pronunciation j but, fince a very 
ingenious artift, named Muhammed Ghau'th, has engraved a tetra- 
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Rich on copper, as a fpecimen of his art, and fince no movable types 
can equal the beauty of Per/ian vrntmg, I annex his plate and add 
the four lines, which he has feledled, in letters : they are too 

eafy to require a tranflation, and too infignificant to deferve it. 

Htmal dziz 

Chajkmi terah'b'im zi to ddrm md 
kehlahtSyirubeMhdnmmd . 

h'djati md dz tb ber dy ed temdm 
ddmenatdzcdfnagtizdrmmd.. 

The firR fpecimen of Uiniiy that occurs to me, is a little Ghazal at 
love-fong, in Choriambick written by Gunn a' Beigum, 

the wife of Gha'ziu’ldin Khan, a man of confummate abilities 
and confummate wickednefs, who has borne an adtive part in the 
modern tranfadlions of Upper Hindujidn, 
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Mtiddafi hemse fokhmi Jaz bi falim hat 
ab tamennd cb yehdnmuzhedei mdyml hal 

dh ab cafrati daghi ghemi khuban se temdm 
saflidi sinab merajilwdi d dust hat 

ha\ me'rz farah'jigar khuni tira muddaUe 
at h'innd cifci tujhe kbwdhtjhi pdbust bat 

dwazi derd meze sh -wah bhere bain sure 
jis lebi zakham ne JhemJfnri teri cbiisi bal 

tohmati ifik abas carte bain mujhper Minnat 
ban y eh fecb milnb c\ khuban se t& tuc khust hat. 

The Tranflation. 

1. My beloved foe fpeaks of me with diffimulation j and now the 
tidings of defpair are brought hither to the defire of my foul. 

2. Alas, that the fmooth furfece of my bofom, through the marks 
of burning in the fad abfence of lovely youths, is become like the 
plumage of a peacock. 

3. Like me, O (the fragrant and elegant flirub, with the 

leaves of which the nails of women are dyed crimfon), thy 

heart has long been full of blood : whofe foot art thou defirous of 
kiffing?.; ;■ 

4. Inftead of pain, my beloved, every wound from thy cimeter fucks 
with its lips the fweetnels, with which it is filled. 


5. The 
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5 . The fufpicion of love is vainly call: on MinnAt— Y es j true it 
is/ that my nature rather leads me to the company of beautiful youths. 

Thus have I explained, by obfervations and examples, my method of 
noting in Roman letters the principal languages of Afia ; nor can I 
doubt, that Armenian, Hurkijh, and the various dialeds of 'Tartary, • 
may be expreifed in tlie fame manner with equal advantage ; but, as 
C^ln^ words are not written in alphabetical eharadters, it is obvious, 
that they muft be noted according to the beft prommclation ufed in 
China j which has, I imagine, few founds incapable of being rendered 
by the iymbols ufed in this effay. 


t 


ON 



THE GODS OF GREECE, ITALY, AND INDIA, 

kitten m i>j84„ \AND SINCE i2£/’75£ ^ ' 

BY'- ■ , 

The PRESIDENT., : / 


\y E cannot juftly conclude, by arguments preceding the proof of 
fads, that one idolatrous people muft have borrowed their deities, 
rites, and tenets from another j fince Gods of all fhapes and dimen- 
fions may be framed by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or by the 
frauds and follies of men, in countries never connededj but, when 
features of refemblance, too Rrong to have been accidental, are ob- 
fervable in different fyftems of polytheifm, without fancy or prejudice 
to colour them and improve the likenefs, we can fcarce help believing, 

' that fome connedion has immemorially fubfided between the feveral 
nations, who have adopted them ?dt is my defign in this effay, to point 
out fuch a refemblance between the popular worihip of the old Greeks 
and and that of the Hindus -, nor can there be room to doubt of a 

great iimilarity between their ff range religions and that of Egypt, Ch'na, 
Perjia, Phrygia, Phcenice, Syria-, to which, perhaps, we may fafely 
add fome of the fouthern kingdoms and even iflands of America -, while 
the Gothick fyftemj which prevailed in the northern regions of Eurapp, 
was not merely fimilar to thofe of Greece and Italy, but almoft the fame 
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OM THE GODS OF GREECE, 


in another drefs with an embroidery of images apparently 
From all this, if it be fatisfadlorily proved, we may infer a general 
union or affinity between the mofl diftinguiflied inhabitants of the pri- 
mitive world, at the time when they deviated, as they did too early devi- 
ate, from the rational adoration of the only true God. 

There feem to have been four principal fources of all mythology. 
I. Hiflorical, or natural, truth has been perverted into fable by igno- 
rance, imagination, flattery, or flupidityj as a king of Crete^ whofe 
tomb had been difcovered in that ifland, was conceived to have been the 
God oi Olympus, and Minos, a legiflator of that country, to have been 
his fon, and to hold a fupreme appellate jurifdidtion over departed fouls j 
hence too probably flowed the ‘tale of Cadmus, as Bochart learnedly 
traces it f hence beacons or volcanos became one-eyed giants and mon- 
fters vomiting flames j and two rocks, from their appearance to mari- 
ners in certain pofitions, were fuppofed to crulh all veflels attempting to 
pafs between them i of which idle fidlions many other inftances might 
be colleded from the OdyJJey and the various Argonmitkk poems. The 
lefs we fay of Julian ftars, deifications of princes or warriours, altars 
raifed, with thofe of Apollo, to the bafefl: of men, and divine titles 
befiowed on fuch wretches as Ga jus Octavi anus, the lefs we fhall 
expofe the infamy of grave fenators and fine poets, or the brutal folly o^ 
the low multitude : but we may be afifured, that the mad apotheofis of 
truly great men, or of little men falfely called great, has been the origin 
of grofs idolatrous errors in every part of the pagan world. II. The 
next fource of them appears to have been a wild admiration of the 
heavenly bodies, and, after a time, the fyftems and calculations of 
Aftronomers : hence came a confideraMe portion of Egyptian ’ znd Grecian 
fable the Bablan worfhip in Arabia the Perjian types and emblems of 
Mihr or the iun, and the far extended adoration of the elements and 
the powers of nature i and hence perhaps, all the artificial Chronology 

^ -.of 
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of the Cbinefe and Indians, with the invention of demigods and heroes to 
fill the vacant niches in their extravagant and imaginary periods. III. 
Numberlefs divinities have been created folely by the magick of poetry j 
whofe efiential bufinefs it is, to perfonify the mod: abfiracl notions, and 
to place a nymph or a genius in every grove and almoft in every flower: 
hence Hygieia and health and remedy, are the poetical daughters 
of i^lscuLAPius, who was either a diftinguilhed phyfician, or medical 
Ikill perfonified ; and hence or verdure, is married to the 

phyr. IV. The metaphors and allegories of moralifts and metaphy- 
ficians have been alfo very fertile in Deities; of which a thoufand ex- 
amples might be adduced from Plato, Cicero, and the inventive 
commentators on Homer in their pedigrees of the Gods, and their 
fabulous leflbns of morality : the richefl: and nobleft ilream from this 
abundant fountain is the charming philofophical tale of Psyche, or the 
Progrefs of the Soul ; than which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fub- 
blime, and well fupported allegory was never produced by the wifdom 
and ingenuity of man. Hence alfo the Ma'ya', or, as the word 
is explained by feme Hindu fcholars, the firfl; inclination of the God- 

head to diverfify himfelf (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds,” 
is feigned to be the mother of univerfal nature, and of all the inferiour 
Gods ; as a Cajhmirian informed me, when I alked him, why C a'ma,, 
or Xuw, was reprefented as her fon j but the word M a' y a', or delufon, 
has a more fubtiie and recondite lenfe in the Vedanta philolbphy, where 
it fignifies the fyltem of perceptions, whether of fecondary or of primary 
qualities, which the Deity was believed by Epicharmus, Plato, 
and many truly pious men, to raife by his omniprefent fpirit in the 
minds of his creatures, but which had not, in their opinion, any sxifl:- 
: ence- independent of ^mind., ■■ " ; 

\n drawing a parallel between the Gods of the Indian and European 
heathens, from whatever fource they were derived, I Ihall remember, 
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that nothing is lefs favourable to eno uiries after truth than a fyilematicai 
. fpirit, and fliall call to mind the oi z Hindu \Ntitcx, “ that v/ho- 

ever obftinately adiieres to any fet of opinions, may bring himfelf to 
“ believe that the freflieft fandal-wood is a flame of fire:” this will 
effeiftually prevent me from infifting, that fucli a God of India was the 
Jupiter of Greece j fuch, the Apollo ; fach, the Mercury : in fadt, 
fince all the caufes of polytheifm contributed largely to the affemblage 
of Grecian divinities (though Bacon reduces them all to refined allego- 
ries, and Newton to a poetical difguife of true hiftoiy), we find many 
Jo.VES, many Apollos, many Mercuries, with diftindl attributes and 
capacities j nor fhall I prefume to fuggeft more, than that, in one capa- 
city or another, there exifls a ftriking fimilitr.de between the chief oh- 
fedls of worfiiip in ancient Gmw or Italy and in the very interefting 
Gountiy, which we now inhabit. 


The comparifon, which I proceed to lay before you, mufi; needs be 
very fupefficial, partly from my fliort refidence in Hindiijian, partly 
from my want of complete leifurc for literary amufements, but princi- 
pally becaufe I have no European hook, to reffefii my memory of old 
fables, except the conceited, though not unlearned, work of Pom e y , 
ih.Q Pant been, and that fo miferably tranflated, that it can hardly 
be read with patience. A thoufand more firokes of refemblance might, 
I am fare, be collected by any, who fhoiild with that view perufe 
Hesiod, Hyginus, Cornutus, and the other mythologiftsj or, 
which would be a fhorter and a pleafanter way, fliould be iatisfied with 
the very elegant Syntagmata oi hihivs Giraldus. 

Difquifitions concerning the manners and condud: of our fpecies in 
early times, or indeed at any time, are always curious at lead: and amuf- 
ingj but they are highly interefting to fuch, as can fay of themfelves 
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with Chremes in the plajr, ** Wc are men, and take an intereft in all 
“ that relates to mankind They may even be of folid importance in 
an age, when fome intelligent and virtuous perfons are inclined to doubt 
the authenticity of the accounts, delivered by Moses, concerning the 
primitive world } fince no modes or fources of reafoning can be unim- 
portant, which have a tendency to remove fuch doubts. Either the 
firft eleven chapters of Genejis, all due allowances being made for a 
figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, or the whole fabrick of our national 
religion is ialfe j a conclufion, which none of us, I truft, would wiih td 
be drawn. I, who cannot help believing the divinity of the Messiah, 
from the undifputed antiquity and manifeft completion of many pro- 
phefies, efpecially thofe of Isaiah, in the only perfon recorded by 
hiftory, to whom they are applicable, am obliged of courfe to believe 
the fandlity of the venerable books, to which that facred perfon refers 
as genuine , but it is not the truth of our national religion, as fuch, 
that I have at heart : it is truth itfelf j and, if any cool unbiafled 
reafoner will clearly convince me, that Moses drew his narrative 


through Egyptian conduits from the primeval fountains of Indian litera- 
ture, I ihall efteem him as a friend for having weeded my mind from a 
capital error, and promife to ftand among the fbremoft in aflifting to 
circulate the truth, which he has afcertained. After fuch a declaration, 
I cannot but perfuade myfelf, that no candid man will be difpleafed, if, 
in the courfe of ray work, I make as free with any arguments, that he 
may have advanced, as I Ihould really defire him to do with any of 
mine, that he may be difpofed to controvert. Having no fyftcm of my 
own to maintain, Tfihall not purfue a very regular method, but fliall 
take all the Gods, of whom I difcourfe, as they happen to prefent 
themfrlves, beginning, however, like the Ejimans and the Minius, 
with Janu or Gane'sa. ■ 
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The titles and attributes of this old Italian deity are fully comprized 
in two chorianibick verfes of Sulpitius ; and a farther account of him 
from Ovin would here be fuperfluous: 

"Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 

O cate rerum fator, O principium deorum ! 


** Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou divinity with two heads, 
“ and with two forms j O fagacious planter of all things, and leader 
of deities !” ^ ' ■' 

He'was he is repreftnted on 

coins with * 3 ^ 5 , and, on the Hetrvfcan irhage found at Falifci, with 
Jhuti feces j emblems of prudence and circumfpedion : thus is Gane'sa, 
thq God of Wifdom in painted with an Ekpianf s head, the 

:^|fobl of fagacious difce^^^fety and attended by a favc^t^v^f^r, which 
confider provident animal. hext great 

Marader (the,plentif^ i|fW^^ of many fu|lerftitious ufageg) was that. 


which he is emphatically ftyled the father, and which the fecond 

y efstpreffes, ///e origin and founder of all 
Uhlefe from a traditioh that he firfe 


from 


verfe ■' bCfore-cii 
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' altafe; 'ah#tljdlituted • facrifices, it /'is not ealy to 
hence it came however, that Bis narrie y?|»s invoked before 

v'iM -’ll .... ... ■ 

in the old facred-‘"ritC^4;*''^h/,2tod _ wine, and, in 
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em 
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hcenM alfdf'^were firft ojSeredib-’pCNtfe'i' that' the doors or 
private called and any '.pervious pafiage 

ferei-ia.the pit^f.^iimaber,, beginnings i 

"tlmt he' 'was reprefented'h^^^)t||^a rod as ^^uardi^tjp and a key, 
as opening, not 'and' fair's of man- 

kind i that he was thought fo j^efide over the morning, or beginning of 
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day I that, although the Roman year began regularly with March, yet 
the eleventh month, named Januarius, was confidered as frji of the 
twelve, whence the whole year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemnity by the confuls inaugurated in his fane, 
where his ftatue was decorated on that occafion with freth laurel j and, 
for the fame reafon, a foiemn denunciation of war, than which there 
can hardly be a more momentous national adt, was made by the military 
conful’s opening the gates of his temple with all the pomp of his magi- 
ftracy. The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus might either 
denote, according to the general opinion, that he leads and governs 
twelve months, or that, as he fays of himfelf in Ovin, all eutrance^^^^a 
accels rnuft he^ through hiih tb the 
to a , .. proverb, of the , . inay:;.,;a4d»v^::^ 

imagined to prelide over infants at their birth, or the beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has precifely the fame charafter : all facrificcs 
and religious ceremonies, all addrefies even to fuperiour Gods, all feriods 
compohtions in writing, and all worldly affairs of moment, are begun 
by pious Hindus with an invocation, of Ganjb'sa > -a word compofed of 
ifa, the governor or leader, and gatda, or a dbities, tfwr of 

which companies are enumerated in the Amarcdjb, Infta^ces df 
ing bufinefs aufpicioufly by an ejaculation to the 
lines of refemblance here traced will juftify me in fo calling Mm) might 
be multiplied with eafe.r^’: Few books are begun without the words falu~ 
tation to Game's, and he is firft invoked by the Brahmans, who con- 
dud the trial by ordeal, or perform the ceremony of the or facri?- 

fice to firej M. Sonnerat reprefents him as highly revered on the 
Coaft of Coromandel “ where the Indians, he fays, would not, 
accour>t build a houfe, without having placed on the ground an image 
** of this deity, which they fprinkle with oil and adorn, every day ; with 
“ flowers i they fet up his figure in all their temples, in the ilreets, in 
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the high roads, and in open plains at the foot of fonie tree; fo that 
“ perfons of all ranks may invoke him, before they undertake any 
“ bufinefs, and travellers worfliip him, before they proceed on their 
“journey.” To this I may add, from my own obfervation, that in 
the commodious and ufeful town, which now rifes at Dbarmarmya or 
Gaya, under the aufpices of the adive and benevolent Thomas Law, 
Efq. colledor of Roias, every new-built houfe, agreeably to an im- 
memorial ufage of the Hindus, has the name of Gane'sa fuperfcribed 
on its door •, and, in the old town, his image is placed over the gates 
of the temples. 

We come now to Saturn, the oldeft of the pagan Gods, of whofe 
office and adions much is recorded. The jargon of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon of the Sky and the Day, is 
purely a confeffion of ignorance, who were his parents or who his pre- 
decefibrs i and there appears more jfenfe in the traditbn laid to be 
mentioned by the inquifitive and well informed Plato, “that both 
“ Saturn or time, and his confort Cybele, or the Earth, together 
“ with their attendants, were the children of Ocean and Thetis, or, 
“ in lefs poetical language, Iprang from the waters of the great deep,” 
Ceres, the goddefs of harvefts, was, it feems, their daughter; and 
Virgil defcribes “ the mother and nurfe of all as crowned with tur- 
“ rets, in a car drawn by lions, arid exulting in her hundred grand- 
“ fons, aU divine, all inhabiting fplendid celeftial manhons.” As the 
God of time, or rather as time itfelf perfonified, Saturn was ufually 
painted By the heathens holding a fcythe in one hand, and, in the other, 
a fnake with its tail in its mouth, the fymbol of perpetual cycles and 
revolutions of ages : he was often reprefented in the ad of devouring 
years, in the form of children, and, ibmetimes, encircled by the feafons 
appearing like boys and girls, i By the he was named Satun- 

NUSi and the moft ingenious etymology of that word is given by 

: ' Festus 
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Festus the gramniariani who traces itj by a learned analogy to many 
limilar namesj u JatUi frorn planting, becaule, when he reigned in 
Italy, he introduced and improved agriculture : but his diftinguiihing 
character, which explains, indeed, ajl his other titles and funaions, 
was expreffed allegorically by the ftern of a fliip or galley on the reverfe 
of his ancient coins •, for which Ovid affigns a very unfatisfadory 
reafon, “ becaufe the divine ftranger arrived in a fhip on the Italian 
“ coafti” as if he could have been expeded on horfe-back or hovering 
through: the, m ::v 

The account, quG^^^ by-PoMB¥. frora. Alexander Pol yhistor,' 
cafts a clearer light, if it really came from genume antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn j “ that he predided an extraordinaiy fall of 
“rain, and ordered the, conftrudion of a velTel, in which it* was 
“ neceflary to fecure men, bealls, birds, and reptiles from a general 
“ inundation.” 


Now it feems not eafy to take a cool review of all thefe telHmonies 
concerning the births kindred* offspring, charader, occupations, and 
entire life of Saturn", without affenting to the opinion of BochaRt, 
or admitting it at lead; to be highly probable, that the fable was raifed 
on the true hiftory of NoAHi from whofe flood a new period of 
was computed, and a new feries of ages may be faid to have fprung % 
who rofe frefli, and, as it were, newly born from the waves j whofe 
wife was in fad the univerfal mother, and, that the earth might foon be 
repeopled, was early bleffed with numerous and flourifhing defcendants 
if we produce, therefore, an Indian king of divine birth, eminent for his 
piety and beneficence, whofe ftory feems evidently to be that of No a n 
difguifed by Afiatick fidion, we may fafely offer a conjedure,, that he 
was alfo the fame perfonage with Saturn. Thiis was Menu* or 
Satyavrata, whofe pratronymick name was YaivAswata, or child 
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of the Sun j and whom the Indians believed to have reigned over the 
whole world in the earlieft age of their chronology, but to have refided 
in the country of Dravira, on the coaft of the Eaftern Indian Peninfula: 
the following narrative of the principal event in his life I have literally 
tranflated from the Bhdgavat •, and it is the fubjeft of the firll Purdnat 
entitled that of the ot FiJJo. 

* Defiring the prefervation of herds, and oIBrdhmans, oi germ and 

* virtuous men, of th& Fedas, of law, and of precious things, the lord 

* of the univerfe alTumes many bodily fhapesj but, though he pervades, 

* like the air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf unvaried, fince he 

* has no quality fubjedt to change. At the clofe of the laft Calpa^ 

* there was a general defirudlion occafioned by the fleep of Brahma' j 

‘ whence his creatures in dilFerent worlds were drowned in a vaft: 
- ocean. defiring repofc after 

*• a laple of ages, the demon HayAgjri'v A Caine near him, and 

‘ Hole the Vedasy which had flowed from his lips. When Heri, the 
‘ preferver of the univerfe, diicovered this deed of the Prince of 

* Ddnavasy he took the flhape of a minute filh, called fap’han. A holy 
king, named Satyavrata, then reigned^ a fervant of the fpirit, 

‘ which movdd on the waves, and fo devout, that water was his only 
‘ fuflenance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in the prefent Calpay 
‘ is invefted by Nara'yan in the office oi Menu y by the name of 
‘•Sra'ddhade'va, or the God of Obfequies. One day, as he was 
‘ making a libation in the river Critamidii, and held water in the palm 
‘ of his hand, he perceived a fmall fiflr moving in it. The king of 
‘ Dravira immediately dropped the fifh into the river together with 
‘the water, which he had taken from it> 'whm the fapdiari thus 
‘ pathetically addrefied the benevolent monarch ; “ How canft thou, 
“ O king, who fiiowefi: affeeftion to the opprefled, leave me in this 
river- water, where I am too weak to refift the monfters of the ftream. 
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«• who fill me with dread?’* He, not knowing who had affumed the 

* form of a fifh, applied his mind to the prefer vation of the fa f ban, 
‘ both from good nature and from regard to his own foul and, having 
‘ heard its very fuppliant addrefs, he kindly placed it under his pro- 

* tedion in a fmall vafe full of water; but, in a Angle night, its bulk 
‘ was fo increafed, that it could not be contained in the jar, and thus 

* again addreffed the illuftrious Prince : “ I am not pleafed with living 
** miferably in this little vafe ; make me a large manfion, where I may 
“ dwell in comfort.” The king, removing it thence, placed it in the 
‘ water of a ciftern ; but it grew three cubits in lefs than fifty minutes, 

* and faid: O king, it- pleafes me not to ftay vainly in this narrow 
“ ciftern : fince thou haft granted me an afylum, give me a fpacious 
** habitation.” He then removed it, and placed it in a pool, wfiere, 
‘ having ample fpace around its body, it became a fifli of coniiderable 

* lize. “ This abode, O king, is not convenient for me, who muft 
“ fwim at large in the waters : exert thyfelf for my fafety; and remove 
“ me to a deep lake Thus addreffed, the pious monarch threw 

* the fuppliant into a lake, and, when it grew of equal bulk with that 

* piece of water, he caft the vaft filh into the fea. When the fifh was 

* thrown into the waves, he thus again l^ke to Satyavrata : 
“ here the horned 'ftiarks, and other monfters of great ftrength will de- 
“ vour me-; thou fhouldft not, O valiant man, leave me in this 
‘ ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded by the fiih, .who had addreffed him 
‘ With gende words, the king faid : “ who art thou, that beguileft 
“ me in that affumed fhape ? Never before have I feen or heard of fo 
“ prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, haft filled up, 
“ in a fingle day, a lake an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, 
“ thou art Bhagavat, who appeareft before me; the great Heri, 
** whofe dwelling was on the waves ; arid who now, in cornpaffion to 
“ thy fervants, beareft the form of the natives of the deep. Salutation 
“ and praife to thee, O firft male, the lord 6f creation, of prefervation, 
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of deftfu<9:ion ! Thou art the higheft objed:, O fupreme ruler, of us 
" thy adorers, who pioufly feek thee. All thy delufive defcents in this 
“ world give exiftence to various beings : yet I am anxious to know, for 
“ what caufe that fhape has been affumed by thee. Let me not, O 
“ lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, whofe perfed 
** benevolence has been extended to all j when thou haft Ihewn us to 
'“ our amazement the appearance of other bodies, not in reality 
exifting, but fucceffively exhibited.” The lord of the univerfe, 
< loving the pious man, who thus implored him, and intending to 
‘ preferve him from the fea of deftrudion, caufed by the depravity 

* of the age, thus told him how he was to ad. In feven days from 
“ the prefent time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 
“ plunged in an ocean of death} but, in the midft of the deftroying 
“ waves, a large veftel, fent by me for thy ufe, ihall ftand before thee. 

Then flialt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of feeds ; 
“ and, accompanied by feven Saints, encircled by pairs of all brute 
“ animals, thou ftialt enter the fpacious ark and continue in k, lecure 
“ from the flood on one immenfe ocean without light, except the 
“ radiance of thy holy companions. When the fhip ftiall be agitated by 
an impetuous wind, thou ftialt faften it with a large fea-ferpent on my 
“ horn j for I will be near thee : drawing the veftel, with thee and thy 
“ attendants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night 
of Brahma' fliall be completely ended. Thou fhalt then know my 
te tj-ug greatnefs, rightly named theYupreme Godhead j by my favour, 
“ all thy queftions fhall be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly inftruft- 
ed.” Heri, jhaving thus direfted the monarch, difappeared} and 

* Satyavrata humbly waited for the time, which the ruler of our 

* fenfes had appdintcd. The pious king, have fcattered towards the 

* Eaft the pointed blades of the grafs iarbha^ and turning his face to- 

* wards the North, fate meditating on the feet of the God, who had 

* borne the form of a fifti. The fea, overwhelming its fliores, deluged 
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t the whole earth j and it was foon perceived to be augmented by 
‘ ihowers from immenfe clouds. He, ilill meditating on the command 
‘ of Bh AG A VAT, faw the veflel advancing, and entered it with the 

* chiefs of Brahmans, having carried into it the medicinal creepers and 

* conformed to the diredions of Her i. The faints thus addreffed him : 
O king, meditate on Ce'sava j who will, furely, deliver us from 

“ this danger, and grant us profperity.” The God, being invoked by 

* the monarch, appeared again diftindly on the vaft ocean in the form 

* of a fiflb, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with one 

* flupendous horn; on which the king, as he had before been com- 

* manded by Heri, tied the fliip' with a cable made of a vaft fer- 

* pent, and, happy in his prefervation, ftood praifing the deftroyer of 

* Madhu. When the monarch had finiflied his hymn, the primeval 

* male, Bhagavat, who watched for his fafety on the great expanfe 

* of water, fpoke aloud to his own divine effence, pronouncing a facred 

* Parana, which contained the rules of the Sdnc'hya philofophy : but 
‘ it was an infinite myftery to be concealed within the breaft of Saty- 

* avrata ; who, fitting in the veflel with the faints, heard the prin- 

* ciple of the foul, the Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving' 

* power. Then Heri, rifihg together with Brahma', from the 

* deilrudive deluge, which was abated, flew the demon Hayagri'va, 

‘ and recovered the facred books. Satyavrata, inftruded in all 
‘ divine and human knowledge, was appointed in the prefent Ca/fa, by 
‘ the favour of Vishnu, the feventliMENu, furnamed Vaivaswata: 

* but the appearance of a horned fifh to the religious monarch was 

* Mdjd, or delufionj and he, who fliall devoutly hear this important 

* allegorical narrative, will be delivered from the bondage of fin.’ 

This epitome of the firft Hiftory, that is now extant, appears 

to me very curious and very important ; for the ftpry, though whimfi- 
cally drefled up in the form of an allegory, feems to prove a primeval 
VOL. I. L L tradition 
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of deftrudion ! Thou art the higheft objed, O fupreme ruler, of iis 
“ thy adorers, who pioufly feek thee. All thy delufive defcents in this 
“ world give exiftence to various beings : yet I am anxious to know, for 
“ what caufe that fhape has been affumed by thee. Let me not, O 
“ lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, whofe perfed 
benevolence has been extended to allj when thou halt ihewn us to 
'“ our amazement the appearance of other bodies, not in reality 
exifting, but fuccejSively exhibited.” The lord of the univerfe, 

* loving the pious man, who thus implored him, and intending to 

* preferve him from the fea of deftrudion, caufed by the depravity 

* of the age, thus told him how he was to ad. “ In feven days from 
the prefent time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 

“ plunged in an ocean of death j but, in the midft of the deftroying 
** waves, a large veflel, fent by me for thy ufe, fliall Hand before thee. 
“Then flialt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of feeds j 
“ and, accompanied by feven Saints, encircled by pairs of all brute 
“ animals, thou flialt enter the fpacious ark and continue in k, fecure 
“ from the flood on one immenfe ocean without light, except the 
radiance of thy holy companions. When the fliip ihall be agitated by 
an impetuous wind, thou flialt feften it with a large fea-ferpent on my 
“ horn ; for I will be near thee ; drawing the veflel, with thee and thy 
“ attendants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night 
of Brahma' fliali be completely ended. Thou flialt then know my 
“ true greatnefs, rightly named the fupreme Godhead y by my favour, 
“ ail thy queftions fliall be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly inilrudl- 
edf ’ Heri, liaving thus diredred the monarch, difappeared j and 

* Satyavrata humbly waited for the time, which the ruler of our 

* fenfes had appointed. The pious king, have fcattered towards the 

* Eafl: the pointed blades of the grafs darhha^ and turning his face to- 

* wards the North, fate meditating on the feet of the God, who had 

* borne the form of a fifli. The fea, overwhelming its fliores, deluged 

* the 
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t the whole earth j and it was foon perceived to be augmented by 
‘ fhowers from immenfe clouds. He, ftill meditating on the command 

* of Bhagavat, faw the veffel advancing, and entered it with the 
‘ chiefs of brahmans, having carried into it the medicinal creepers and 

* conformed to the diredtions of Her i. The faints thus addreffed him : 
“ O king, meditate on Ce's ava % who will, furely, deliver us from 

this danger, and grant us profperity.” The God, being invoked by 
‘ the monarch, appeared again diftindly on the vaft ocean in the form 
' of a filh, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with one 

* ftupendous horn on which the king, as he had before been com- 

* manded by Heri, tied the fliip with a cable made of a vaft ftr- 

* pent, and, happy in his prefervation, flood praifing the deftroyer of 

* Madhu. When the monarch had finifhed his hymn, the primeval 

* male, Bhagavat, who watched for his fafety on the great expanfe 

* of water, fpoke aloud to his own divine effence, pronouncing a facred 
‘ Purdna, which contained the rules of the Sdnc'hya philofophy : but 
‘ it was an infinite myftery to be concealed within the breaft of Saty- 

* avrata j who, fitting in the veflel with the faints, heard the prin* 

‘ ciple of the foul, the Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving' 

* power. Then Heri, rifing together with Brahma', from the 

* deftrudive deluge, which was abated, flew the demon Hayagri'va, 

* and recovered the facred books. Satyavrata, inftruded in all 
‘ divine and human knowledge, was appointed in the prefent Calpa, by 

* the favour of Vishnu, the feventh Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata: 

* but the appearamce of a horned fifli to the religious monarch was 

* Mdyd, or delufioni and he, who lhall devoutly hear this important 

* allegorical narrative, will be delivered from the bondage of fin.’ 

This epitome of the firft Indian Hiftory, that is now ektant, appears 
to me very curious and very important j for the flory, though Whiinfi- 
cally dreffed up in the form of an allegory, feems to prove h jf>tinneval 
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tradition in this country of the tmherfal deluge defcribed by Mosss, and 
fixes confequently the time, when the genuine Hindu Chronology attii- 
ally begins. We find, it is true, in the Puran, from which the narra- 
tive is extradted, another deluge which happened towards the clofe of 
the third age, when Yudhist’hir was labouring under the perfecution 
of his inveterate foe Duryo'dhan, and when Crishna, who had 
recently become incarnate for the purpofe of fiiccouring the pious and 
of deftroying the wicked, w^as performing wonders in the country of 
Mafhura-, but the fecond flood w'as merely local and Intended only to 
affedt the people of Vraja: they, it feems, had offended In dr a, the God 
of the firmament, by their enthufiaftick adoration of the wonderful child, 
“ who lifted up the mountain Goverdhena, as if it had been a flower, 
“ and, by (lieltering all the hei'dfmenand flrepherdefles from the ftorm, 
convinced InDRA of his fupremacy.” That the Satya, or (if w^^e 
may venture fo to call it) the Saturnian, rxgc was in truth the age of the 
general flood, will appear from a clofe examination of the ten Avatars, 
or Defeents, of the deity in his capacity of preferver j fince of the four, 
which are declared to have happened in the Satya yug, the three JirJi 
apparently relate to fome flupendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fountains of the- deep, and the fourth exhibits the miraculous 
punifhment of pride and impiety : firfl:, as we have fhown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Hindus, an interpofition of Providence to pre- 
ferve a devout perfon and his family (for all the Pandits agree, that his 
wife, though not named, mufl: be underftood to have been faved with 
him) from an inundation, by which all the wicked were deftroyed j 
next, the power of the deity defeends in the form of a Boar, the fymbal 
of ftrength, to draw up and fupport on his tufles the whole earth, which 
had been funk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, the fame power is repre- 
fented as a tortoife fufi:aining the globe,: which. Had been conviilfed by 
the violent aflaults of demons, whilte Gods churned the lea with the 
mmxxieSsx Mandar, and forced it to difgorge the facred things and ani- 



mals, together with the water of life, which it had fwallowed : thefe 
three ftories relate, I think, to the fame event, lhadowed by a moral, 
a metaphyfical, and an aftronomical, allegory •, and all three, feem con- 
nefted with the hieroglyphical fculptures of the old Egyptians. The 
hmth Avatar was a iffuing from a burfting column of marble to 
devour a blafpheming monarch, who would otherwife have flain his re- 
ligious fon i and of the remaining fix, not one has the leaft relation to 
a deluge : the three, which are afcribed to the Tretdyug, when tyranny 
and irreligion are faid to have been introduced, were ordained for the 
overthrow of Tyrants, or, their natural types. Giants with a thoufand 
arms formed for the moft extenfive oppreffion ,• and, in the Dwaparyug^ 
the incarnation of Crishna was partly for a fimilar purpofe, and partly 
with a view to thin the world of unjuft and impious men, who had 
multiplied in tliat age, and began to fwarm on the approach of the 
Caliyug, or the age of contention and bafenefs. As to Buddha, he 
feems to have been a reformer of the doflrines contained in the Vedas i 
and, though his good nature led him to cenfure. thofe ancient books, 
becaufe they enjoined facrifices of cattle, yet he is admitted as the 
ninth Avatar even by the Brahmans of Cdsly and his praifes are fung 
by the poet Jayade^vai his eharader is in n^ 
trarodinaryj but, as an account of it belongs rather to Hiilory than 
to Mythology, it is referved for another diffcrtation. The tenth Avatar, 
we' are told, is yet to comcj^ and is expeded to appear mounted (like 
the crowned conqueror in the Apocalyps) on a white, horfe, with a 
cimeter blazing like a comet to mow down ail incorrigible and impeni- 
tent offenders,, who fhall then be on earth.. , 

Thefe four ll/'gr have fo apparent an affinity with the Grecian and 
Roman ages, that one origin may be naturally affigned to both fyftems : 
the firft in both is diflinguifhed as abounding in gfli/i, though Satya 
mean truth. mA probity, which were found, if ever, in the times im- 
mediately 
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mediately following fo. tremendous an exertion of the divine power as 
the deftrudion of mankind by a general deluge j the next is charac- 
terized by fiher, and the third, by copper % though their ufual names 
allude to proportions imagined in each between vice and virtue : the 
prefent, or earthefiy age feems more properly difcriminated than by iron, 
as in ancient Europe fince that metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful, though 
more common in our times and confequently lefs precious, than copper | 
while mere earth conveys an idea of the lowefl degradation. We may 
here obferve, that the true Hiftory of the World feems obvioufly divifible 
into four ages or periods j w-hich may be called, firft, the Diltman, or 
pureft age namely, the times preceding the deluge, and thofe fucceed- 
ing it till the mad introduftion of idolatry at Bahel ; next, the Patri- 
archal, or pure, agej in which, indeed, there were mighty hunters of 
hearts and of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the family of Sem to 
the fimultaneous eftablifliment of great Empires by the defcendants of 
his brother Ha^m ; thirdly, the or lefs pure, age ^ from the 

legation of Moses, and during the time, when his ordinances were 
comparatively well-obferved and uncorrupted j laftly, the Prophetical, or 
impure, age, beginning with the vehement warnings given by the Pro- 
phets to apoftate Kings and degenerate nations, but ftill fubfirting and 
to fubfirt, until all genuine prophecies fhall be fully aceomplilhed. The 
duration of the Hirtorical ages muft needs be very unequal and difpropor- 
tionate •, while that of the Indian Yugs is difpofed fo regularly and arti- 
ficially, that it cannot be admitted as natural or probable : men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progreflion or at the termination of 
regulai periods yet fo well-proportiobed are the Tugs, that even the 
length of human life is diminiflied, as they advance, from an hundred 
thouiand years in a fubdecuple ratio j and, as the number of principal 
Ansatdrs m each decreafes arithmetically from four, fo the number of 
years in each decreafes geometrically, and. all together conrtitute the ex- 
travagant fum of four million three hundred and twenty thoufand years. 
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which aggregate, multiplied by feventj-one, is . the period, in which 
every Menu is believed to prefide over the world. Such a period, one 
might conceive, would have fatisfied Archytas, the meafurer of fea 
and earth and the numberer of their funds, or Archimpdes, who invented 
a notation, that was capable of exprelling the number of them j but the 
comprehenfive mind of an Indian Chronologift has no limits j and the 
reigns of fourteen Menus are only a fingle day of Brahma', fifty of 
which days have elapfed, according to the Hindus, from the time of the 
Creation : that all this puerility, as it leems at firft view, may be only 
an aftronomical riddle, and allude to the apparent revolution of the fixed 
liars, of which the Brahmans made a myftery, I readily admit, and am 
even inclined to believe 5 but fo technical an arrangement excludes all 
idea of ferious Hiftory. I am fenfible, how much thefe remarks will 
offend the warm advocates for Indian antiquity} but we muft not facri- 
fice truth to a bafe fear of giving offence : that the VHas were actually 
written before the flood, I fhall never believe } nor can we infer from 
the preceding ftory, that the learned Hindus believe it } for the allego- 
rical flumber of Brahma' and the theft of the facred books mean only, 
in fimpler language, that the human race was become corrupt ; but that 
the Vedas are very ancient, and far older than other Sanfcrit compofi- 
tions, I will venture to affert from my own examination of them, and 
a coraparifon of their fiyle with that of the Purdns wad. tbei Hherma 
Sdjira. A fimilar comparifon jufiifies me in pronouncing, that the 
excellent law-book afcribed to Swa'yambhuva Menu, though not 
even pretended to have been written by him, is more ancient than the 
Bha'gavat } but that it was compofed in the firfl age of the world, 
the Brahmans would find it hard to perfuade me } and the date, which 
has been affigned to it, does not appear in either of the two copies, which 
I poflefs, or in any other, that has been collated for me ; in fad the fup- 
pdfed date is comprized in a verfe, which flatly contradids the work 
itfelf; for it was not Menu who compofed the fyftempf law* by the 
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command of his father Brahm^', but a holy perfonage or demigod, 
named Bhrigu, who revealed to men what Menu had delivered at the 
requed: of him and other faints or patriarchs. In the Mdnava Saf~ 
tra, to conclude this digreffion, the meafure is fo uniform and melo- 
dious, and the:ft:yle fo perfedlly or Polijhed, that the book mull 

be more modern than the fcriptures of Moses, in which the dmplicity, 
or rather nakednefs, of the Hebrew dialedl, metre, and fly le, mufl con- 
vince every unbiafTed man of their fuperior antiquity. 

I leave etymologifts, who decide every thing, to decide whether the 
word Menu, or, in the nominative cafe. Menus, has any connexion 
with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fuppofed fon of Jove h the Creians^. 
according to Diodorus of Sicily ^ ufed to feign,, that mofl of the great 
men,, who had been deified, in return for the benefits which they had 
conferred on mankind, were born in their ifland •, and hence a doubt 
may be raifed, whether Minos was really a Cretan.. The Indian legi- 
flator was the firft,. not the feventh. Menu,, or Satyavrata, whom I 
fuppofe to be the Saturn Italy : part of Saturn’s charafter, in~ 
deed, was that of a great lawgiver, 

Qui genus indocile ac difperfum montibus altis 

Com^oiimtykgefque dediti 

‘and, we may fufpedt, that all the fourteen Menus are reducible to one, 
who was called Nuh by the Arabs^ and probably by the Hebre-xosy 
though we have difguifed his name by an improper pronunciation of it. 
Some near relation between the feventh Menu and the Grecian Minos 
may be inferred from the fingulai* charadler of the Hindu God, Yam a, 
who was alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named Vaivaswata: he 
had too the fime title with his brother, ,Sr‘a!'ddhade'vaj another of 
his titles was Dhermara'ja, ot King of ‘^ufiice 'i and a tliird, Pitri- 
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VETi, or Lord of the Patriarchs but he is chiefljr diftinguitlied as /Wjjr 
of departed fouls j for the Hindus believe, that, when a foul leaves ifes 
body, it immediately repairs to Tamapur, or the city of Yam a, where 
it receives a juft fentence from him, and either afeends to Siverga, 
or the firft heaven, or is driven down to NaraCf the region of ferpents, 
or affumes on earth the form of fome animal, unlefs its offence had been 
fuch, that it ought to be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a mineral, 
prifon. Another of his' names is very remarkable : I mean that of 
Ca'la, or time, the idea of which is, intimately blended with the cha- 
radters of Saturn and of Noah j for the name Cronos has a manifeft 
affinity with the word chronos, and a learned follower of Zera'tusht 
affures me,, that, in the books, which the Behdins hold facred, mention 
is made of an unherfal inundation, there named the deluge of Time. 

It having been occafionally obferved, that Ceres was the poetical 
daughter of Saturn, we cannot clofe this head without adding, that the 
Hindus alfo have their Goddefs of Abundance, whom they ufually call 
Lacshmi', and whom they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Bhrigu, by whom the firft Code of facred ordinances was pro- 
mulgated: file is alfo named Pedma' and Cam ala' from the facred 
Lotos or Nymphm but her moft remarkable name is SrT, or, in the 
firft cafe, Sri's, which has a refembiance to the Latin, and means j^r- 
tune or profperity. It may be contended, that, although Lacshmi' may 
be figuratively called the Ceres of Hindujian, yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who iubfifted by agriculture, might naturally con- 
ceive a Deity to prefide over their labours, without having the leaft in- 
tcrcou-rfe with each other j but no reafon appears, why two nations 
fiioiild concur in fuppofing that Deity to be a female : one at leaft of 
them would be more likely to imagine, that the Earth was a Goddefs, 
and that the God of abundance rendered her fertile. •'BefidcSjTn very 
ancient temples near Gaya, we fee images of LacshmI', with full 
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breafts and a cord twiiled under her arm like a horn of pknij^ which 
look very much like the old Grecian and Roman figures of Ceres. 


The fable of Saturn having been thus analyfed, let us proceed to 
his defeendents; and begin, as the Poet advifes, with Jupiter, whofc 
fupremacy, thunder, and Hbertinifm every boy learns from Ovid j while 
his great offices of Creator, Preferver, and Deftroyer, are not generally 
confidered in the fyftems of European mythology. ) The Romans had, as 
we have before obferved, many Jupiters, one of whom was only the 
Firmament perfonified, as Ennius clearly expreffes it: 


Afpice hoes&l^a^w candens, quem invociaat pnines yovem. 


This Jppi TER or Diespiter is the Indian God of tht vifible heavens, 
call^ J ndra, or the Kingf and Divespetir, or Lord 'of the Sky^ who 
hasl^fo.dbic charafter of i^^aman Genius, or: ChieJ^f the good 
fpi||i§,5, hut moft, of his ep^pl^.. ixi^anfirit arc the fame with thofe of 
xhd\ Ennian Jove. Hjs cortiw . is. named Sachi'j' his, ifeeftial city, 
ofid^dvati} his pah.ee '.]^f^yanta i his garden, Nandank j, his chief 
elep^t, Airdvati h|^|;pfi||®|^r,/MA'TALi ; and his v^eapon, Vajray 
or pf winds 'atd fljp.wers, and, though 

the jet ^his p Meruy or the 

fppunlsliri"i^gQld, and gems. 

Grpih€ad''^ip the prin- 

Jup'iTE’ifcl^^fh l^^^guiar ^ DiOs and0ovMp^‘^as merely 

Fulminatory the 'raiSfti^ll^S^ffiii^l^ioeftroying power of Indky 
Magnus Divus, Ultor, -KES proR j'-' /K ke The preferving power, 
Conservator, SoTER, Opi^^iIus, Aetor, Ruminus, and, like the 
, . creating 
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creating power, the Gher of Life \ an attribute, which I mention here 
on the authority of Cornutus, a confummate mafter of mythological 
learning. We are advifed by Pl ato himfelf to fearch for the roots of 
words in fome barbarous, that is, foreign, foil j but, fmce X look 
upon etymological conjedtures as a weak bafis for hiftorical inquiries, I 
hardly dare fuggeft, that Zev, Si v, and Jov, are the fame fyllable dif- 
fer«itly pronounced : it muft, however be admitted, that the Greeks 
having no palatial like that of the Indians, might have exprefled 

it by their and that the initial letters oi zugon z.n.<A.jugum are (as 
the inftance proves) eafily interchangeable, f 

Let us now delcendi^^^^fc thefe ^hef^ pdlibhodu^ 
fome particular obfervations on the refemblance of Zeus or Jupiter to 
the triple divinity Vishnu, Siva, Brahma' j for that is the order, in 
which they are expreffed by the letters A, U, and M, which coalefce 
and form the myftical word O'M j a word, which never efcapes the 
lips of a pious Hindu, who meditates on it in filence: whether the 
Egyptian ON, which is commonly fuppofed to mean the Sun, be the 
Sanfcrit monofyllable, I leave others to determine. It mufo always be 
remembered, that the learned Indians, as they are inftrudled by their 
own books, in truth acknowledge only One Supreme Being, whom 
they call Brahme, or the great one in khe>neid:ei^ger^ 
believe his Effence to be infinitely removed from the comprehenfion of 
any mind but his own j and they fuppofe him to manifefi: his power by 
the operation of his divine fpirit, whom they name Vishnu, the Per- 
vader, and Na'ra'yan, ox Moving- on the waters, hoih. in the mafcu- 
line gender, whence, he is often denominated the^ FirJl Male •, and by 
this power they believe, that the whole order of nature is preferved 
and fupported| but the Viddntis, unable to form a .diftindt idea of 
brute matter independent of mind, or to conceive that the work of Su- 
preme Goodnefs was left a moment to itfelf, imagine that the Deity is 
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ever prefent to his work, and conftantly fupports a feries of perceptions, 
which, in one fenfe, they call ilhiforyf though they cannot but admit 
the reality of all created forms, as far as the happinefs of creatures can 
be afFefted by them. When they confider the divine power exerted in 
creating, or in giving exiftence to that which exifted not before, they 
called the deity Brahma' in the mufculine gender alfoi and, when 
they view him in the light of Dejiroyer, or rather of fomis, 

they give him a thoufand names, of which Siva, fsA or .i'swara, 
Rubra, Hara, Sambhu, and Maha'de'va or Mahe'sa, are the 
mod; common. The firft operations of thefe three Powers are varioufly 
defcribed in the different Purina* s by a. number of allegories, and from 
them we may deduce the Philofbphy ot primeval water , the doc- 

trine of the Mundane Egg, and the veneration paid to the Nymphcea, or 
Lotos, which was anciently revered in Pgypt, as it is at prefent in Min- 
dufian, ^ikt, and Nepal: the lliketians faidto embellifh their temples 
and altars with it, and a mtlyp ai Nepal made proftrations before it on 
ehi^gM^ ftudy, plant and beautiful fldyifers lay fo 

examination. Mr. Holwex, in explaining his firft plate, fuppofes 
Brahma' to be floating on a leaf of betel in the midft of the abyfs j but 
it was manifeftly intended by a bad painter for a lotos-leaf or for that of 
the Indian fig-tree j nor is the fpecies of pepper, known in Bengal by 
the name of Tambula, and on the Coaft of Malabar by that of betel, 
held facred, as he afferts, by the Hindus, ox heceftarily cultivated under 
the inipedlipn of Briimansy though, as the vines are tender, all the 
plantations ol’ them are carefully fecured, and ought to he cultivated by 
a paricular tribe of Sidras, who are thence called Timbuiis, 


That water' Wm, the- primitive element nnd:*ft]ril''^|frk;pf the Creative 
Power, is the imiform opiniciB 'of!'^ Philofophcrs j but, as they 

give fo particular an account dr tip pieral deluge and of the Creation, 
it can never be admitted, that their Whole fyftcm arofc from traditions 
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concerning the flood only, and mufl: appear indubitable, that their doc- 
trine is in part borrowed from the opening of Birdslt ot Gene /is, than 
which a fubiimer paffage, from the firft word to the laft, never flowed 
or will flow from any human pen : “ In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.— And the earth was void and wafte, and dark- 
** nefs was on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of GO0 moved upon 
the face of the waters j and God faid : Let Light be — and Light 
“ was/' The fublimity of this paflage is confiderably diminilhed by 
i/kt Indian paraphrafe of it, with which Menu, the fon of Brahma^, 
begins his addrefs to the fages, who confulted him on the formation of 
the univerfe: This world, fays; he, was all darfcnefs, undifcernible, 
** undiftinguhhable,; altogether alln a profound fleep j till the felf-ex- 
iftent invifible Gob, making it manifefl: with five cletabt^ and other 
** glorious forms, perfedtly dilpelled the gloom. He, defiring to raife 
up various creatures by an emanation from his own glory, firfl created 
** the waters, and imprefled them with a power of motion : by that 
‘ ** power was produced a golden Egg, blazing like a thoufand funs, ir 
which was born Brahma', lelf-exifting, the great parent of allrationa 
** beings. : The waters are called nardf Bnce they are the offspring o 
** Nera (or i'swara)j and thence ms Na ra'yana named, hecatilS 
his firfl: aj/ana, or moving, was on them. 

/‘That which is, the invifible. caufe, eternal, felf-exifl:ing, by 
“ unperceited, becoming tmCcvline from neuter, is celebrated amon 
“ all creatures by the name of Brahma'; That God, having dwelle 
“ in the Egg, through revolving-years, Himfelf meditating on Hin: 

“ felf, divided it into two equal parts j and from thpfe halves formf 
“ the heavens and the earth, placing in the midft the fpbtil ethe 
“ the eight points of the world, and the permanent receptacle of wi 
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To this curious defcription, with which the Mdnava Sdjha begins, I 
cannot refrain from ftibjoining the four verfes, which are the text of the 
BMgavaf, and are believed to have been pronounced by the Supreme 
Being to Brahma': the following verfion is moft fcrupuldufly literal’^. 

“ Even I was even at firft, not any other thing; that, which exifts, 
“ unperceived j fupreme: afterwards I am that which is; and he, 
“ who muft remain, am I. 

“Except the First Cause, whatever may appear, and may not 
“ appear, in the mind, know that to be the mind's Ma'ya' (or Delu- 

Jim) t as light, as darknefs. 

“ As the great elements are in various beings, entering, yet not enter- 
“ ing (that is, pervading, not deftroying), thus am I in them, yet not 

m^:them,: • V; 

“ Even, thus far may inquiry be made by him, who feeks to know 

the principle of mind, in union and reparation, which muft be Every 
'“ WHERE: always:.” 

Wild and obfcure as thefe ancient verfes muft appear in a naked 
verbal tranflation, it will perhaps be thought by many, that the poetry 
or mythology oi Greece or afford no conceptions more awfully 
magnificent : yet the brevity and fimplicity of the Mofakk didlion are 
unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opinion of the Romans, Ovid, 
who might naturally have been expe<fted to defcribe it with learning and 

* Scc the Original,; p. 200- '■ Plate IV. v . ; 


elegance. 
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elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark, v)hich of the Gods mas the aSlor in 
tt : other Mythologifts are more explicit ; and we may rely on the authority 
of CoRNUTus, that ihs old European heathens conlidered Jove (not the 
fon of Saturn, but of the Ether, that is of an unknown parent) as the 
great Life-giver, Father of Gods and men y to which may be added 
the Orphean dodlrine, preferved by Procuus, that “ the abyfs and em- 
** pyreum, the earth and fea, the Gods and Goddeffes, were produced 
** by Zeus or Jupiter.” In this charafter he correfponds with 
Brahma' ; and, perhaps, with that God of the Babylonians (if we can 
rely on the ascounts of their ancient religion), who, like Brahma', re- 
duced the univerfe to order, and, like Brahma.', hji his head,, with the 
blood of which new animals were inftantly formed : I allude to the 
common ftory, the^ihleaning of which I cannot difeovee,- that Brahma' 
had five heads till one of them was cut ofFby Na'ra'va'n. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the Helper and Supporter of all, 
we may colledt from his old Latin epithets, and from Cicero, who 
informs us, that his ufual name is a contradlion of Juvans Pater', an 
etymology, which Ihows the idea entertained of his charader, though 
we may have fome doubt of its accuracy. Callimachus, we know, 
addrefles him as the beftower of all good, and of feenrity from grief-, and, 
face neither mealth without virtue, nor virtue without wealth, give com- 
plete happimfs, he prays, like a wife poet, for both. An Indian pvzyer 
for riches, would be direded to Lacshmi', the wife of Vishnu, fince 
the Goddefles are believed to 1)6 the . of their refpedive 

lords: as to Cuve'ra, the : Plutus, one of whofe names in 
Paulafya, he is revered, indeed, as a rnagnificent Deity, refiding in the 
palace of Alacd, or borne through the iky in a fplendid car named Puf- 
paca, but is manifeftly fubordinatej like the other feven Genii, to the 
three principal Gods, or rather to the prineipal God confidered in three 
capacities. As the foul of the world, or the pervading mind, fo finely 

■ , ' ' ' deferibed 
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defcribed by ViR reprefented by feveral Roman poets j 

and with great fublimity by Lvcan in the known fpeech of Cato 
concei-ning the Anmonian oracle, Jopiter is, wdierever we look, 
/^‘ wherever we move.’’ This is precifely the idea of Vishnu, 

according to the four verfes above exhibited, not that the Brahmans 
imagine their male Divinity to be the divine E fence of the great one, 
which they declare to be wholly incoraprehenfible j but, fince the power 
of preferving created things by a fuperintending providence, belongs 
eminently to the Godhead, they hold that potver to exift tranfcendently 
in the prefej'ving member of the Triad, whojn they fuppofe to be every 
WHERE ALWAYS, not in fubftaiice, but in fpirk and energy: here, 
however, I fpeak of the Vaijhnavds j for the Saha s afcribe a fort of pre- 
eminence to Siva, whofe attributes are now to be concifely examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and Deftroyer, that Jove encoun- 
tered and overthrew the ‘Titans and Giants, whom Typhon, Briareus, 
Titius, and the reft of their fraternity, led againft the God of Olym- 
pus to whom an Eagle brought lightning and thunderbolts during the 
warfare: thus, in a fimilar conteft between Siva and the Daityast or 
children of Diti, who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brahma 
is believed to have prefented the God of Deftrudlion with fiery Jhafts. 
One of the many poems, entitled Rdmayan, the laft book of which has 
been tranllated into Italian^ contains an extraordinary dialogue between 
dsxe cxevs Bhujhunda, and a rational Eagle, named Garuda, who is 
often painted with the face of a beautiful youth, and the body of an 
imaginary birdj arid one of the eighteen bears his name and 

comprizes his whole hiftory. M. Sonnerat informs us, that Vishnu 
is reprefented in fome places riding rin the Garuda, which he fuppofes 
to be the PowJcim Eagle of BRilspN, efpecially as the Brahmans of 
the Coaft highly venerate that clafs of birds and provide food for num- 
bers of them at ftated hours : I rather conceive the Garuda to be a 

fabulous 
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fabulous bii’d, but agree with him, that the Hindu God, who rides on 
it, refembles the ancient Jupiter. In the old temples at Gaya^ Vish- 
nu is either mounted on this poetical bird or attended by it together 
with a little page •, but, left an etymologift fhould find Ganymed in 
Garud, I muft obferve that the Sanfcrit word is pronounced Garura-, 
tliough I admit, that the Grecian and Indian ftories of the celeftial bird 
and the page appear to have fome refemblance.; As the Olympian 
Jupiter fixed his Court and held his Councils on a lofty and brilliant 
mountain, fo the appropriated feat of Maha'deVa, whom the Saha’s 
confider as the Chief of the Deities, was mount every fplinter of 

whofe rocks was an ineftimable gem : his terreftrial haunts are the fnowy 
hills of Himalaya, or that branch of them to the Eaft of the Brahmapu- 
tra, which has the name of Chandrajic’hara, or the Mountain of the 
Moon. When, after all thefe circumftances, we learn that Siva is be- 
lieved to have three eyes, whence he is named alfo Trilo'chan, and 
know from Pausanias, not only ^^t.Tdriophthalmos was an epithet of 
Zeus, but that a ftatue of him had been found, fo early as the taking 
of Troy, with a third eye in his forehead, as we lee him reprefented by 
the Hindus, we muft conclude, that the identity of the two Gods falls 
little lliort of being demonftrated. 

In the charafter of Def foyer alfo we may look upon this Indian Deity 
as correfponding with the Jove, or Pluto j efpeciaUy fince 

Ca'ei', or Tifne in the feminine gender, is a name of his confort, who 
will appear hereafter to be Proserpine : indeed, if we can rely on a 
B erf an tranflation of the Bh'dgdmt ffof' the original is not yet in my 
pofiejffion), the fovereign of Pdtdla, or the Infernal Regions, is the King 
of Serpents, named Se'shana'ga for Crishna is there faid to have de- 
feended with his favourite Ar jun- to the feat of that formidable divinity, 
from whom he inftantly obtained the favour, which he requefted, that 
the fouls of a Brahman’s fix fons, who had been flain in battle, might 

reanimate 
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reanimate their refpeftive bodies j and Se'S.hana'ga is thus defcribed : 
“ He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thoufand heads, and, on each 
“ of them, a crown fet with refplendent gems, one of which was larger 
and brighter than the reft j his eyes gleamed like flaming torches ; 
“but his neck, his tongues, and his body were black; the Ikirts of 
“ his habiliment were yellow, and a fparkling jewel hung in every one 
“ of his ears j his arms were extended, and adorned with rich bracelets, 
and his hands bore the holy Ihell, the radiated weapon, the mace for 
“ war, and the lotos.” Thus Pluto was often exhibited in painting 
and fculpture with a diadem and fceptre ; but himfelf and his equipage 
were of the blackeft flmde. 

There is yet another attribute of Maha'deVa, by which he is too 
yifibly diftinguifired in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To deftroy, 
according to the Vidantis of Indian the Suji’s of Perjiay and many Phi- 
lofophers of our European fchools, is only to generate and reproduce in 
another form : hence the God of DeJiruSlion is holden in this country to 
prefide over Generation as a fymhol of which he rides on a ’white bull. 
Can we doubt, that the loves and feats of Jupiter Genitor (not for- 
getting the white hull of Europa) and his extraordinary title of Lapis, 
for which no fatisfaftory reafon is commonly given, have a connexion 
with the Indian Philofophy and Mythology ? As to the deity of Lamp- 
facus, he was , originally a mere fcare-croW, and ought not to have a 
place in any mythological fyftem ; and, in regard to Bacchus, the 
God of Vintage (between whofe ads and thofe of Jupiter we find, as 
Bacon obferves, a wonderful affinity), his Ithyphallick imz^^tSf meafures, 
and ceremonies alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of Love and 
Wine| unlefs we believe them to have belonged originally to Siva, one 
of whofe names is Vdgis or Ba'ch's, and to have been afterwards im- 
properly applied. Though, in an Eflay on the Gods of India, where the 
Brahmans are pofitlvely forbidden to tafte fermented liquors, we can have 

little 
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J M R.r-rHus as God of Wine, who Was probably no more 

little to do with Bacchos, as 

than the imaginary Present -- ^„,aefs of Wine, 
lower Afia, yet we muft not churned with 

who arofe, fay the War, fio ^^^h^ 

the “which wine was anciently made and confiderd.! 

::tXi «HougL «- 

“ “sr-rrr-:‘ a,-’—. 

I J TrtPTTtFR Mai-mus, or Neptune, ot the 
Here may be introduced the J _ „^rative charadter , efpe- 

R„am, as cAB«AVA't.!, whole relation to 

daily as the Hm<b to them at 

the watrrr is .died nurgStfa^ar .the: is known 

the conclulion of hei g to thofe of Venus Aferaa, whole 

aim to have attr butes Conch, in which ihe 

hitth from the fea-fo^ ^^^d t Jany charming fnbieas to ancient 

had been cradled h ff ,l,at the Rembha of 

and modern artift , ' nlri^ndkdtwkh the popular Venus, or 

'rrS 

Goddefs jjf . Beauty* .was p ^ identity of the and 

fromth%^*df‘^'''>'"''f “ y/%«^^^ to eftabliih 

the rfVi.ihe weapon ^ ^ to the large buc- 

this analOgyjg>nd *d ™ ■ f -jJ.-«\ig‘;he fpiral line and mouth 

cinum, iotody to our mind' the mufick of 

turned from left ItARoNAi but he, like the reft, is 

Triton* . Th^-Ooni'^s o , - " ■ is the Prince of the 

far inferior to Mahes A, ana ev . . > 

beneficent genii. : ' , : . : 
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This way of confidering the Gods as individual fubftances, but as 
diftind perfons in diftind charaders, is common to the European and 
Indian fyftems; as well as the cuftom of giving the highed of them the 
greated number of names : hence, not to repeat what has been faid of 
Jupiter, came the triple capacity of Diana j and hence her petition 
in Callimachus, that fhe might be polyonymous or many-titled. The 
confort of Siva is more eminently marked by thefe didindions than 
thofe of Brahma' or Vishnu: die refembles the Isis Myrionymos, to 
whom an ancient marble, defcribed by Gruter, is dedicated j but her 
leading names and charaders are Pa'rvatI, Durga', Bhava'ni. 


As the Mountain-born Goddefs, or Pa'rvati, die has many proper- 
ties of the Olympian Juno: her majedick deportment, high fpirit, and 
general attributes arc the famei and we find her both on Mount Cailhfaf 
and at the banquets of the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 

is ex^emely ttgular : die is 


hufbandsv One circumdance 

ufualiitlwended by her fon who^ rides cki;Aeacock‘j and, 

inifome drawings, hfe dwn mbe feems to be Ipangled vfi& to 

which mud be added that, in fome of her tempfes, a peatoeky without 
a rider, Rands near her image. Though Ca'rtice'ya, with his fix 
faces and numerous eyes, bears fome refemblance to Argus, whom 
Juno employed as her pri^cip^ ^^ardpur, yet, as he is a Deity of the 
fecond.clafs, and the Comihan^hhf celedial Arniies, he feems clearly 
to be of Egypt and the Mars of Italy: his ‘name Scanda, 

;ip ope.pf the has a connexion, I am 

whom the poets ridi- 

culouflVdhhfeon(iwith''th^^^ 



periu<tu.\.u, 
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The attributes* alfo confpicuous 
in the feftival above-menlidhel;; which is called lby Jidr name, and in 
' , , this 
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** Creator j and Fire receives the oblation of clarified butter, as the law 
ordains j the Sacrifice is performed with folemnity j the tu'o Lights of 
heaven diftinguifh time i the fubtil Fiber ^ which is the vehicle of 
“ found, pervades the univerfej ihs Earth h the natural parent of all 
“ increafe i and by Air all things breathing are animated: may Isa, 
the povier propitioufly apparent in thefe eight forms, blefs and fuflain 
“ you V’ The Jive elements, therefore, as well as the Sun and Moon, 
are confidered as isA or the Ruler, from which word isr may be 
regularly formed, though fsA^Nr be the ufual name of his aBive Power, 
adored as the Goddefs of Nature. I have not yet found in Sanfcrit the 
wild, though poetical, tale of lo j but am perfuaded, that, by means 
of the Pur anas, we fhall in time difcover all the learning of the EgyfP 
tians without decyphering their hieroglyphicks i the bull of is war a 
feems to be Apis, or Ap, as he is more correftly named in the true 
reading of a palTage in Jeremiah j and, if the veneration fhown both 
in Fibet India to fo amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, to- 
gether with the regeneration of the Lama himfelf, have not fome affini- 
ty with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry of Ifrael, we mud at lead 
allow that circumftances have wonderfully coincided. Bhava'ni now 
demands our attention j and in this charader I fuppofe the wife of 
Maha'de'va to be as well the Juno Cinxia or Lucina of the Romans 
(called alfo by them Diana Solvizona, and by the Greeks Ixithyia) as 
Venus herfelfi not Idalian queen of laughter and jollity^ who, with 
her Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child of poetical imagination, 
and anfwers to the Rembha' yrith her celedial train of Apfard’s, 

or damfels of paradife j but Venus Urania, fo luxuriantly painted by 
Lucretius, and fo properly invoked by him at the opening of a poem 
on natures Venus, prefiding over and, on tha^ ex- 

hibited fometimes of both fexes ^j^-fnion very common in the Indian 
fculptures), as in her bearded images perhaps called 

Mermathena, and in thofe figures of her, which had the, form of coni- 
cal 
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cal marble for the realbn of which figure we are left, fays Tacitus, 
“ in the dark the reafon appears too clearly in the temples and paint- 
ings of Hindujian ; where it never feems to have entered the heads of 
the legiflators or people that any thing natural could be olfenfively ob- 
fcene a lingularity, which pervades all their writings and converfation, 
but is no proof of depravity in their morals. Both Plato and Cicero 
ipeak of Eros, or the Heavenly Cupid, as the fon of Venus and Jupi- 
ter i which proves, that the monarch of Olympus and the Goddefs of 
Fecundity were connedled as Maha'deVa and Bhava^ni : the God 
Ca'ma, indeed, had Ma'ya' and Casyapa, or Uranus, for his parents, 
at lead: according to the. Mythologies o£ QaJIm^i but, in moil reipeds, 
he feems the twin-bro^r of Cupid with richer and more lively appen- 
dages. One of hi ^^ ^yjhpithdta .'is JDlpOcafy^^^In^amef, which is 
erroneoufly I am now convihceil, t|wt the ibrt of 

refemblahce^^hich has been Obferved between his JJdtik and Sanfcrit 
names, is accidental : in each name the three firfi letters are the root, and 
between them there is no affinity. Whether any Mythological connec- 
tion fubfiiled between the amaracus, with the fragrant leaves of which 
Hymen bound his temples, and the tulasi of India, mud be left unde- 
termined : the botanical relation of the two {W^amarmm. he pro- 
perly tranilated marjoram J is'^:^rcmely npari 


i'- fi".’ 1 , ' 
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One of the mod remarkable <;rer5monies, in the feilival of the Indian 
Goddefs, is that before-mentioned of cailing her image into the river: 
the • of ; whom I iil^Ffed concerned its origin and import, an- 

fwered, that it was' p?efi*pihed’'hf:'thCFr^^^ knew not why j” but 
this cuftom has, I conceive, ¥ {relation to the: dodrine, that voater is a 
form of IswARA, and contequently of Isa'nI, who is even reprefented 
by fome as the patronefs of that element, to which her figure is reftored. 




alter having received all due, hphdufs' oa r^zrM, Which is confidered as 




anotheryism of the God of Nature, though fubfequent, in the order of 




Creation, 
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Creation, to the primeval fluid. There feems no decilive proof of one 
original fyflem among idolatrous nations in the worfhip of river-gods 
and river-goddefles, nor in the homage paid to their ftreams, and the 
ideas of purification annexed to them : fince Greeks, Italians, Egyptians, 
and Hindus might (without any communication with each other) have 
adored the feveral divinities of their great rivers, from which they de- 
rived pleafure, health, and abundance. The notion of Dodor Mus- 
GRAVE, that large rivers were fuppofed, from their flrength and rapidi- 
ty, to be conduded by Gods, while rivulets only were proteded by fe- 
male deities, is, like mpfi: other notions of Grammarians on the genders 
of nouns, overthrown by fa^s. Moft of the great Indian rivers, are 
feminine j and the three goddelTes of the waters, whom the Hindus 
chiefly venerate, are Gang a', who fprang, like armed Pallas, from 
the head of the Indian Jove^ Y^hmuna', daughter of the Sun, and 
Sereswati: aH'three vsat^^-^ Prayhga thence called I’rheni, or tbs 
three plaited locks but SEi^%^^||6&ording to the popular belief, 
finks under ground, and rifel. at" another Triveni near Hugli, where fhe 
rejoins her beloved Ganga^^I The Brahmaputra is, indeed, a male 
river j and, as his name figniifies the Son of Brahma', I thence took 
occafion to feign that he wa.s' married to Gang a', though I have not 
yet feen any mention of himi ^as a God, in the Sanfcrit books. 

Two incarnate deities of the firft rank, Ra'ma and..CRiSHNA, mull 
now beThfeodpced# and their feveral attributes diftindly explained. The 
firfijiCf Greeks, whom they 

riam|d;|»ns, ^^nd Eugenes, when they 

reprefliiM''*' ^i^w4'*as’*lveft'7s Lyaigs afid EuEtr’j!a|Rios, the 
Deli?ereri^_and 'l^iAMBOs or,^feHYRAMBOS^^e.^^^'p|iant; raoft 
of thofe titles were whorn he w’as called 

Bruma, TAtjRiFORMis,'”'CiBi|ii, and both nations had 

records or traditionary account^ of his gvuing laws to men and deciding 

their 
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their contefts, of his improving navigation and commerce, and, what 
may appear yet more obfervable, of his conquering India and other 
countries with an army of Satyrs, commanded by no lefs a perfonage 
than Pan ; whom LiliusGiraldus, on what authority I know not, 
afferts to have refided in Jbe?-ia, “ when he had returned, fays the learn- 
“ ed Mythologift, from the Indian war, in which he accompanied Bac- 
“ CHUS.” It were fuperfluous in a mere eflay, to ran any length in the 
parallel between this European God and the fovereign of Ayodhya, whom 
the Hindus believe to have been an appearance on earth of the. Pre/erv- 
ing Power i to have been a Conqueror of the higheft renown, and the 
Deliverer of nations from tyrants, as well as of his cqnfort SIta' from 
the giant RaVan, king of Lancd, and to have commanded in chief a 
numerous and intrepid race of thofe large Monkeys, which our natu- 
ralifts, or fome of them, have denominated Indian Satyrs : his General, 
the Prince of Satyrs, was named Hanumat, or with high cheek-bones i 
and, with workmen of fuch agility, he foon railed a bridge of rocks over 
the fea, part of which, fay the Hindus, yet remains j and it is, proba- 
bly, tlas feries of rocks, to which the Mufelmans or the Portuguefe have 
given the foolilh name of Adam’s (it fhould be called Ra'ma’s) bridge. 
Might not this army of Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, 
whom Ra'ma, if fuch a monarch ever exifted, had civilized? However 
that may be, the large breed of Apes is at this moment held in 
high veneration by the Hindus, and fed with devotion hj the Brdhmans, 
who feem, in two or three places on the banks of the Ganges, to have 
a regular endowment for the fupport of them ; they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle (I fpeak as an eye-wit- 
nefs), and appear to have fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fyivan polity. We mull: not omit, that the father of Hanumat 
was the God of Wind, named Pavan, one of the eight Genii j and, 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, and played exquifitely 
** on the cithern a few moments after his birth,*’ fo one of the four fyf- 

. terns 
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a? Indian mufick bears the name of HANtJMAT, or Hanuma'n'' 
in the nominative, as its inventor, and is now in general eftimation. 

The war of Lancd is dramatically reprefented at the feftival of 
Ra^ma on the ninth day of the new moon of Chakra j and the drama 
concludes (fays Hoi WE L, who had often feen it) with an exhibition 
of the hre-ordeal, by which the vidor’s wife Sxta' gave proof of her 
connubial fidelity : “ the dialogue, he adds, is taken from one of the 
Eighteen holy books,” meaning, I fuppofe, the Fur anas y but the Hin- 
dus h.%vt a great number of regular dramas at lead: two thoufand years 
old, and among them are feveral very fine ones on the ftory of Ra'ma. 
The firfi: poet of the Hindus was the great Va^lmic, and his Rctmayan 
, is an Epic Poem on the fame fubjed, which, in unity of adion, mag- 
nificence of imagery, and elegance of flyle, far furpafies the learned and 
elaborate work of Nonnus^ entitled Dionyjiaca'j half of which, or twen- 
ty-four books, I perufed with great eagernefs, when I was very young, 
and jfhould have travelled to the conclufion of it, if other purfuits had 
not engaged me : I fhall never have leifure to compare the Dionyjiach 
with the Rdmdyan, but am confident, that an accurate comparifon of 
the two poems would prove Dionysos and Ra'ma to have been the 
fame perfonj and I incline to think, that he w’as Ra'ma, the fon of 
Cu'sH, who might have eftabliChed the firfi: regular government in this 
part of AJia. I had almofi forgotten, that Meros is faid by the Greeks to 
have been a mountain of India, on which their Dionysos was born, and 
that though it generally means the north pole in the Indian 

geography, is alfo a mountain near the city of Naifiada or Nyfa, called 
by the geographers Dimyfopolis, and univerfally celebrated in the 

Sanferit poems j though the birth place of Ra'ma is fuppofed to have 
been Ayodhya or Audh. That ancient city extended, if we believe the 
Brahmans, over a line of ten Yojam, or about forty miles, and the pre- 
fent city of Lac'hnau, pronounced Luenow, was only a lodge for one 
3- 3''3: :'.'3 ::3:: 33: , 3^ 3 • Gf3 
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bfks gates, called Lacjhmanaiwaray or tlie gate of Lacshman, a bro- 
ther of Ra'ma : M. SoNNERAT fuppofcs AyodhyA to have been Slam ; 
a moll erroneous and unfounded fuppofition 1 which would have been 
of little confequence, if he had not grounded an argument on if, that 
Ra'ma was the fame perfon with Buddha, who muft have appeared 
many centuries after the conqueft of Lancd, 

The fecond great divinity, Crishna, paffed a life, according to the 
Indians, of a moft extraordinary and incomprehenfible nature. He was 
the fon of DeVacI by YAsif#^Ai but his birth was concealed 
through fear of the tyrant Cans^I. had been predided, that 

a child bom at that him ; he was fof- 

tered, therefore,, jfais^ed Anan- 
da, or wife' YA^h%^‘^|-‘?.-ii^h|f another 

Pales, was/qP^^iany occupied in her paftures and her iahy. In their 
family were a multitude of young Gold's or Cowhrds, and beautiful 
Gdpi’sy or milkmaids, who were his playfellows during his infancy i and, 
in his early youth, he feledted damfels as his favourites, with whom 
he paffed his gay hours in dancingf ^rting, and playing on his 
For the remarkable number of - Sis no authority 1^ a; 

whimfical' pi^^ure, where «j^#'gMs';we'^duped, in the form of 
phant, oh'fwhitih he4ts and p^pes|^ahd,^unfqrhlitate^y, the wo 6 |il<py <2 
fignifies both nine and new c*-yo«hg^i^fp..«l!|t^;^ in' the followingv^ima, 
it may adniit of two intqtpf cfations: 

ii,>^ 4"*'' 


perijadd faha cilkutdhaMt 
drutavilam^ta&h&rt^ih&fiddm 
.benmaham hndayim fad& vabL 


’•■Ac 






’■ 'fT' 
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I bear in my bofom continually that God, who, for fportive recrea- 
“ tion with a train of nine (young) dairy-maids, dances gracefully, now 
quick now flow, on the fands juft left by the Daughter df the Sun.” 
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Dr. Murhay obferves, in fame degree difclofes her fecreti, each feed 
containing, before it germinates, a few perfcd leaves ; they are fome- 
times drawn with that flower in one hand; a radiated elliptical ring, 
j^ed as a miflile weapon, in a fecond ; the facred fliell, ,or left-handed 
buccinum, in a third ; and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth ; but Crxsh- 
NA, when he appears, as he fometimes does appear, among the jim- 
tarSi is more fplendidly decorated tlian any, and wears a rich garland of 
fylvan flowers, whence he is named Van am a**!!, as low as his ankles, 
which are adorned with ftrings of pcfttfe,(^ark blue, approaching to 
black, which is the meaning ;iS'beH^ved' to haye 

been his complexion ; an^'henc^'^^^g^ee* of that colopr. iaxonfe- 
crated to him, and is that azure tint, 

which approach^8.&-^^^^"^-^^^^^^^^^fe|fe^y remark- 
ed, to VisHti?h|F|^i^^feh€e, in the -great 

du the'<:a|iit-4'^^^®^4 there is placed in a recumbent a' ki^e 
well-prci|>o;^tibned image , of blue marble, • reprefenting Na'raVan float- 
ing on tSe’ waters. kt us retur^lo the aftions of Crishn a;;^ who 
was nol;;lefs heroicl%.",th%. lovely, when a^|p|.,,flew the tefeble 
ferp^^^i^^ia wi^ ■ l^^l^r^pf -At a 

dus, fhoen 

cal chl^^llindled tl]te;^n'deflribfed4 the great Epick poeiii,;/^fWed 
the profperona cdnclu&h'of which he-;;fe^^rfted to 


k£dMtii. 


»f Apol 
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Python’, a God amorous, beautiful, and warlike : the word 
may be literally tranflated Nomios, as Ctfava h Crinitusy Ot with ^ne 
hair’, but whether Gdpdla, or the has any relation to 

Apollo, let our Etymologifts determine. Colonel VALnANCEy, whole 
learned enquiries into the ancient literature of Ireland are highly inte- 
refting, alfures me, that Grijhna in Irijh means the Sun j and we find 
Apollo and Sol confidered by the Roman poets as the fame deity : I 
am inclined, indeed, to believe, that not only Crishna or Vishnu, 
but even Brahma" and Siva, when united, and exprefifed by the myfti- 
cal word O'M, were defigned by the firfi: idolaters to reprefent the Solar 
firci but Phcebus, or the of the Sun perfonified, is adored by the 
Indians as the God Su'rya, whence the fedt, who pay him particular 
adoration, are called Sauras : their poets and painters defcribe his car as 
drawn by feven green hoi'fes, preceded by Arun, or the Ddiw/z, who 
ads as his charioteer, and followed by thoufands of Genii worlhipping 
him and modulating his praifes. He has a multitude of names, and 
among them twelve epithets or titles, which denote his diftindt powers 
in each of the twelve months : thofe powers are called Adityas, or fons 
of Aditi by Casyapa, the Indian Uranus j and one of them has, 
according to fome authorities, the name of Vishnu or Pervader, Su'- 
rya is believed to have defcended frequently from his car in a human 
lhape, and to have left a race on earth, who are equally renowned in 
the Indian ikoxits, with the Heliadai of Greece: it is very fingular, that 
his two fons called Aswinau or Aswini'cuma'rau, in the dual, fhould 
be confidered as twin-brothers, and painted like Castor and Pollux, 
but they have each the charadter of JEsculapius among the Gods, 
and are believed to have been born of a nymph, who, in the form of a 
mare, was impregnated with fun-beams. I fufpedl the whole fable of 
Casyapa and his progeny to be aftronomical j and cannot but imagine, 
that the Greek name Cassiopeia has a relation to it. Another great 
Indian family are called the Children of the Moon, or Chandra j who 
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is a male Deity, and confequently not to be compared with Artemis 
or Diana ; nor have I yet found a parallel in India for the Goddefs of 
the C&afe, who feems to have been the daughter of an European fancy, 
and very naturally created by the invention of Bucolkk and Georgick 
poets : yet, lince the Moon is a form of i'swara, the God of Nature, 
according to the verfe of Ca’lida'sa, and fince i'sa'ni has been fliown 
to be his confort or power ^ we may confider her, in one of her charac- 
ters, as Lunaj efpecially as we fhall foon be convinced that, in the 
ihades below, flie correfponds with the Hecate of Europe, 

The worlhip of Solar, or Yeftal, F/ri?may be afcribed, like that of 
Osiris and Isis, to the fecond fource of mythology, or an enthufiaftick 
admiration of Nature’s wonderful powers ; and it feems, as far as I can 
yet underftand the FMas, to be the principal worfliip recommended in 
them. We have feen, that Maha'deVa himfelf is perfonated by Fire-f 
but, fubordinate to him, is the God Agni, often called Pa'vaca, or 
Piirifer, ^nh.o anfwers to the Vulcan of Egypt ^ where he was a 
Deity of high rank i and his wife Swa'ha' refembles the younger Ves- 
ta, or Vesti A, as the Eolians pronounced the Greek word for % hearth: 
Bhava'ni, or Venus, is the confort of the Supreme Deftrudive and 
Generative Power but the Greeks and Romans, whofe lyftem is left 
regular than that of the Indians, married her to their divine artiji, whom 
they alfo named Hephaistos and Vulcan, and who feems to be the 
Indian Viswacarman, fho forger of arms for the Gods, and inventor 
of the agnyaftra, or fiery jhaft, in the war between them and the Daityas 
or Titans. It is not eafy here to refrain from obferving (and, if the 
obfervation give offence in England, it is contrary to my intention) that 
the newly difcovered planet fhould unqueftionably be named Vulcan 
fince the confufion of analogy in the names of the planets is inelegant, 
unfcholarly, and unphilofophical : the name Uranus is appropriated to 
the firmament j but Vulcan, the floweft of the Gods, and, according 
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to the Egyptian priefts, the oldeft of them, agrees admirably with an 
orb, which mud: perform its revolution in a very long period ; and, by 
giving it this denomination, we ihall have feven primary planets with 
the names of as many Roman Deities, Mercury, Venus, Tellus, 
Maes, Jupiter, Saturn, Vulcan. 


It has already been intimated, that the,.,]VIusES and Nymphs are the 
G6''p YA of Math’ura, and of Gp^uefi^^i^e-'p-arnaffus of the Hindus j and 
the lyrick poems of juRify this opinion j but the 

Nymphs of Mufick are or Female Pajions, whofe 

various, functions ar^‘‘prp^ett0#^^^otjpc|;|y delineated by the Indian 
painters and fo,.fin^]i|!*^^li|ed‘b^"'^6 jppetff 'httf I will not anticipate 
what wiU''''fe!||tf§''!^a..'jiparat;e EfTay, by "eftlargitg'..here on the beautiful 
allegoriesbf.'ii® in thek fyftem of mulical ' ^^%, : which they 

call RA^^sA'si' or Pajfimst and fuppofed to be Genii of'l lW[^ ods. A 
Vi|i:^,d^i^^nilhed fon of 'BRAm^A^, named Na'rei), wh^^^fipns are 
of a refemblance to HsRjiPl ^y MER- 

he was a wife legi^^^^^sat in arts and in arms, |^p(<:^uent 
m|^i^ft^er of the Gods eithei^^^^ikie or to favoured m^als, and 

t-H^fean of exquifite fkill the Fina> or;>|i^i3« lute, 

is fh^'^efcribed in the Na'rep’ ial'A^ching 

to., 'time -his ,,,^^^^ ^; by the^ ,img|lfe of the 

notes,' ®I^TOim^o^vely thp‘^e^|^^f his ear. 


Tlhe laii of the ^’^i^.-or It 
lei in the Pantheon -of India, 


whom we fild a paral- 
\St^^m'ht"'Paur-iek Diana, other- 

wife 
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wife named Hecate, and often confounded with Proserpine ; and 
there can be no doubt of her identity with Ca'li', or the wife of Siva 
in his charafter of the Stygian Jove. To this black Goddefs with a 
collar of golden llculls, as we fee her exhibited in all her principal tem- 
ples, human facrtjices were anciently offered, as the Vedas enjoined j but, 
in the prefent age, they are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the facri- 
fices of Tulls and horfes : kids are ftili offered to her ; and, to pal- 
liate the cruelty of the daughter, tyhich gave fuch offence to Bucdha, 
the Br&kmans inculcate a belief, thitv the poor victims rife in the heaven 
of Indra, where they become the mufickiM of Ms band, Inffead of 
the obfolete, and now illegal, facrifices of a man, a bull, and a horfe, 

■' ' ' ' ' ''"'’f' ' ' ' ' 

called Neramidha^ Garnddha, apd of nature are 

thought to' be prop^ted'fey.'*^® Mfs 'bloody ccfe|imfi,ijps ,,at the end of 
autumn, wheil;,i5l^''''f®fdvals of CaTi' and Lacshm*^'-' ^ foletanized 
nearly at time: now, if it be alked, how the <Goddefs of 

Death came to be united with the mild patronefs of Abundance, I muff 
propofe another queftion, “ How cam^ Proserpine to be reprefented 
“ in the European fyftem as the daughter of Ceres ?” Perhaps, both 
queftions may be anfwered by the prop^tion of natural philofophers, 
that “ the, apparent if the production of jt in 

“ a different form.” The wildiiufiol^^f.'I^A'Lf's priells at one pf'hcr 
feftivals,. brought inftantly to my repbll^mn the Septbian meafy^l^; of 
Diana's adorers in the fplendid opera , of &P'T&eniA' in which 

Geuck exhibited at with Icfs genius, indeed, than art, but with 
every advantage that an orcheffra could fupply. 

That we may not difmifs this affemblage of European and AJiattsk 
divinities with a fubjed fo horrid as the altarsof Hecate and CaTiV 
let us conclude with two remarks, which properly, indeed, b|l|a|g;'td the 
Endian Philofophy, with which we are not at prefen|iPonc^e(i. ffirff^ 
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Elyjium. (not the place, but the blifs enjoyed there, in which fenfe 
Mi I. TON ufes the word) cannot but appear, as defcribed by the poets, 
a very tedious and infipid kind of enjoyment : it is, however, more ex- 
alted than the temporary Elyjtum in the court of In dr a, where the 
pleafures, as in Mohammed’s paradife, are wholly fcnfual; but the 
MuBiy or Elyjian happinefs of the Vedanta School is far more fublime j 
for they reprefent it as a total abforption, though not fuch as to deftroy 
confcioufnefs, in the divine elTence i but, for the reafon before fug- 
gefted, I fay no more of this idea of beatitude, and forbear touching 
on the doftrine of tranfmigration and the fimilarity of tlie Vedanta to the 
diciliany Italkky and old Academick Schools. 

Secondly j in the myftical and elevated characSter of Pan, as a perlbni- 
fication of the Vniverfcy according to the notion of lord Bacon, there 
arifes a fort of fimilitude between him and Crishna confidered as Na'- 
ra'yan. The Grecian god plays divinely on his reed, to exprefs, we 
are told, etherial harmony j he has his attendant Nymphs of the paftures 
and the dairy j his face is as radiant as the iky, and his head illumined 
with the horns of a crefcent j whilft his lower extremities are deformed 
and ftiaggy, as a fymbol of the vegetables, which the earth produces, 
and of the beafts, who roam over the fece of it : now we may compare 
this portrait, partly with the general charadter of Grishna, the Shep- 
herd God, and partly with the defcription in the Bfidgavat of the divine 
ipirit exhibited in the form of this TJniverfal World j to which we may 
add the following ftory from the fame extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Yaso'da', that the child Crishna had 
been drinking their curds and milkr on being reproved by his fofter- 
mother for this indifcretion, he requefted her to examine his mouth j in 
which, to her jufr amazement, fhe beheld the whole imiverfe in all its 
plenitude of magnificence. 

We 
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We muft not be furprized at finding, on a clofe eTramination, that 
the charaders of all the pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at lail into one or twoj for it fceins a well-founded opinion, 
that the whole crowd of gods and goddelTes in ancient Rome, and modern 
Varhies, mean only the powers of nature, and principally thofe of the 
Son, exprelled in a variety of ways and by a multitude csf fimeiful 
names. 

Thus have T attempted to trace, imperfedly at prefent for want of 
ampler materials, but with a confidence continually increafing as I ad- 
vanced, a parallel between the Gods adored in three very dilFerent na- 
tions, Greece, Italy, and India-, but, which was the original fyftem and 
which the copy, I will not prefume to decide ■, nor are we likely, I be- 
lieve, to be foon furnilhed with fufficient grounds fora decifion : the 
’'•cental rule, that natural, and moji human, operations proceed from 
■ und, will afford no afilllance on this point j fince 
ior European fyftem has any fimplicity in it j and 
not to fay abfurd, however intermixed with the 
.le lublime, that the honour, fuch as it is, of the inven- 

.1 canppt be allotted to either with tolerable certainty. 

Since Egypt appears to have been the grand fource of knowledge for 
the njsejlern, and India, for the more eajlern, parts of the globe, it may 
feem a material queftion, whether the Egyptians communicated their 
Mythology and Philofophy to the Hindus, or converfely j but what the 
learned of Memphis wrote or laid concerning India, no mortal knows; 
and what the learned of Vdrdnes have aflerted, if any thing, concerning 
Egypt, can give us little fatisfadion : fuch circumifantial evidence oii 
this queftion as I have been able to colled:, fliall never thclefs be ftated ; 
becaufe, unfatisfadory as it is, there may be fomething in it not wholly 
unworthy of notice; though after all, whatever colonies may have come 
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from the Nik to the Ganges, rwe iliall, perhxaps, agree at kfl with Mr. 
Bryant, th'it E^iypfians, Indians, Greeks, zxA Italians, proceeded ori- 
ginally from one central place, and that the fame people carried their 
religion and fciences into Chma and Japan : may wc not add, even to 
’ Mexico ziii. Peru f 

Every one knows, that the true name of Egypt is Mis'r, fpelled with 
a palatial fibilant both in Hebrew and Arabick : it feems in Hebrew to, 
have been the proper name of the firft fettler in it; and, when the 
Arabs ufe the word for a great city, they probably mean a city like the 
capital of Egypt. Father Marco, a Roman Miffionary, who, though 
not a fcholar of the firft rate, is incapable, I am perfuaded, of deliberate 
falfehood, lent me the laft book of a Rdmdyan, which he had tranflated 
through the Hindi into his native language, and with it a ffiort vocabu- 
lary of Mythological and Hiftorical names, which had been explained 
to him by the Pandits of Betiyd, where he had long refided: one of 
the articles in his little didionary was, “ Tir^t, a town and province, 
in which thc'priefts from Egypt fettled;” and, when I aJked him, 
what name Egypt bore among the Hindus, he faid Mis'r, but obferved, 
that they fometimes confounded it with Abyjjinia, I perceived, that 
his memory of what he had written was corred ; for Mis'r was another 
word in his index, “ from which country, he faid, came the Egyptian 
** priefts, who fettled in Eirut.’* I fufpeded immediately, that his' in- 
telligence flowed from the Mufelmans, who call fugar-candy Mifri or 
Egyptian ; but, when I examined him clofely, and earneftly defired him 
to recoiled from whom he had received his information, he repeatedly 
and pofitively declared, that “ it had been given him by feveral Hindus, 
** and particularly by a Brdhman, his intimate friend, who was reputed 
a confiderable Pandit, and had lived three years near his houfe.” 
We then conceived, that the feat of his Egyptian colony muft have been 
^irdhit, commonly pronounced fTWr, and anciently called Mit’hild, tht 
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principal town oi Janacadesa, ox north. Bahar i but Mahe'sa Pandt, 
who was 'born in that very diftridb, and who fubmitted patiently to a 
long examination concerning Mh'V, overfet all our conclufions: he de- 
nied, that the Brahmans of his country were generally furnamed Misr, 
as we had been informed ; and faid, that the addition of Misra to the 
name of Va'chespeti, and other learned authors, was a title formerly 
conferred on the writers of mijcellanies, or compilers of various tradts on 
religion or fcienccj the word being derived from a root fignifying to mix. 
Being alhed, where the country of Mis'r was, ‘‘ There are two, he an- 
“ fwered, of that name j one of them in the weji under the dominion of 
“ Mufelmdnsy and another, which all the Sdjlras and Purdnas mention, 
“ in a mountainous region to the north of Ay6dbyd it is evident, that 
by the firft he meant Egypt, but what he meant by the fecond, it is not 
eafy to afeertain. A country, called Tiruhut by our geographers, ap- 
peals in the maps between the north-eaftern frontier of Audh and the 
mountains of Nepal-, but whether that was the 'Tirut mentioned to father 
Marco by his friend of Betiya, I cannot decide. This only I know 
with certainty, that Mifra is an epithet of two Brahmans in the drama 
of Sacon tala', which was written near a century before the birth of 
Christ that fome of the greateft lawyers, and two of the fined: dra-? 
matick poets, of India have the fame title j that we hear it frequently in 
court added to the names of Hindu parties ; and that none of the Pandits, 
whorn I have fince confulted, pretend to know the true meaning of the 
word, as a proper name, or to give any other explanation of it than that 
it is a Jurname of Br4hmans in the wef. On the account given to Co- 
lonel Kyd by the old Rdjd of Crijhnanagar, “ concerning traditions 
“ among the Hindus, that fome Egyptians had fettled in this country,’* 
I cannot rely i becaufe I am credibly informed by fome of the 
own family, that he was not a man of folid learning, though he poffelied 
curious booksj and had been attentive to the converfation of learned 
men : befides, I know that his fon and mod: of his kinfmen have been 
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dabblers in Perjan literature, and believe them very likely, by con- 
founding one fource of information with another, to puzzle themfelves 
and miflead thofe, with whom they converfe. The word M//r, fpelled 
alfo in Sanfcrit with a palatial fibilant, is vttj remarkable j and, as far 
as Etymology can help us, we may fafely derive Nihis from the Sanfcrit 
word nila, or blue-, fince Dionysius exprefsly calls the waters of that 
river “ an azure ft ream and, if we can depend on Marco’s 
verfton of the Ranidyan, the name of Nila is given to a lofty and facred 
mountain with a fummit of pure gold, from which flowed <2 r/wr ^ 
clear, fweet, and frejh 'maters M. Sonner at refers to a dilTertation by 
Mr. ScH MIT, which gained a prize at the Academy of Infcriptions, 
“ On an Egyptian Colony eftabliflied in India:" it would be worth 
while to examine his authorities, and either to overturn or verify them 
by fuch higher authorities, as are now acceflible in thefe provinces. I 
ftrongly incline to think him right, and to believe that Egyptian priefts 
have adually come from the Nile to the Gangd and Yamuna, which the 
Brahmans moft afliiredly would never have left: they might indeed, 
have come either to be inftrudted or to inftrudt -, but it feems more pro- 
bable, that they vifited the Surmans of India, as the fages of Greece vifit- 
ed them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge -, nor is it likely, 
that the felf-fufiicient Brahmans would have received them as their pre- 
\,ceptGrs. ^ ^ ^ 

Be all this as it may, I am perfuaded, that a connexion fubflfted be- 
tween the old idolatrous nations of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long 
before they migrated, to their feveral fettlements, and confequently be- 
fore the birth of Moses j but the proof of this propofition will in no de- 
gree affedt the truth and fandtity of the Mofaick Hiftory, which, if con- 
firmation were neceffary, it would rather tend to confirm. The Divine 
Legate, educated by the daughter of a king, ^d in all refpeds highly 
accompliflied, could not but know the mythological fyftem of Egypt-, 
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but he mufi; have condemned the fuperftitions of that people, a-nd de- 
fpifed the'fpeculative abfurdities of their priefts ; though fome of their 
traditions concerning the creation and the flood were grounded on truth. 
Who was. better acquainted with the mythology of Athens than Socra- 
tes ? Who more accurately verfed in the Rabbinical dodrines than. 
Paul ? Who poflefled clearer ideas of all ancient aftronomical fyftems 
than Newton, or of fcholaftick metaphyficks than Locke ? In whom 
could the Romijh Church have had a more formidable opponent than in 
Chilli NGWORTH, whofe deep knowledge of its tenets rendered him fo 
competent to difpute them? In a word, who more exadly knew the 
abominable rites and fllocking idolatry of Canaan than Moses himfelf ? 
Yet the learning of thofe great men only incited them to feek other 
fources of truth, piety, and virtue, than thofe in which they had long 
been immerfed. There is no ihadow then of a foundation for an 
opinion, that Moses borrowed the firfl: nine or ten chapters of Genejis 
from the literature of Egypt : ft ill lefs can the adamantine pillars of our 
Chrijiian faith be moved by the refult of any debates on the comparative 
antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians, or of any inquiries into the In- 
dian Theology. Very relpedable natives have alfured me, that one or 
two miffionaries have been abfurd enough, in their zeal for the conver- 
fion of the Gentiles, to urge, “ that the Hindus were even now almoft 
Chrijimns, becaufe' their Brahma', Vishnu, and Mahe'sA, were no 
“ other than the Chrijiian Trinity f ' a fentence, in which we can only 
doubt, whether folly, ignorance, or impiety predominates. The three 
powers. Creative, Prefervative, and DeJiruBive, which the Hindus ex- 
prefs by the triliteral word O' m, were grofsly aferibed by the firft idola- 
ters to the heat, light, and jiame of their miftaken divinity, the Sun and 
their wifer fuccefrors in the Eaft, who perceived that the Sun was 
only a created thing, applied thofe powers to its creator j but the Indian 
Triad, and that of Plato, which he calls the Supreme Good, the Rea-r. 

fon. 
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fon, and the Soul, are infinitely removed from the holinefs and fublimity 
of the dodrine, which pious C/zr^/h^r have deduced from tdits in the 
Gofpel, though other Chrijiians, as pious, openly profefs their diflent 
from them. Each fed muft be juftified by its own faith and good in- 
tentions : this only I mean to inculcate, that the tenet of our church 
cannot without profanenefs be compared with that of the Hindus, which 
has only an apparent refemblance to it, but a very different meaning. 
One Angular fad, however, muff not be fuffered to pafs unnoticed. 
That the name of Crishna, and the general outline of his ffory, were 
long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and probably to the time of 
Homer, we know very certainly ; yet the -celebrated poem, entitled 
Bhdgavat, which contains a prolix account of his life, is filled with nar- 
ratives of a moft extraordinary kind, but ftrangely variegated and inter- 
mixed with poetical decorations : the incarnate deity of the Sanfcrit ro- 
mance was cradled, as it informs us, among Herdfmen, but it adds, that 
he was educated among them, and paffed his youth in playing with a 
party of milkmaids j a tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all new- 
born males to be flain, yet this wonderful babe was preferved by biting 
the breaft, inftead of fucking the poifoned -nipple, of a nurfe commif- 
fioned to kill him ; he performed amazing, but ridiculous, miracles in 
his infancy, and, at the age of feven years, held up a mountain on the 
tip of his little finger : he faved multitudes partly by his arms and partly 
by his miraculous powers j he raifed the dead by defcending for that 
purpofe to the loweft regions j he was the meekeff and beft-tempered of 
beings, wafhed the feet of the Brahmans, and preached very nobly, in- 
deed, and fublimely, but always in their favour; he was pure and 
ehafte in reality, but exhibited an appearance of expeffive libertinifm, 
and had wives or miftreffes too numerous to be counted ; laftly, he was 
Ipenevolent and tender, yet fomented and conduiffed a tetrible w^ar. 
This motley ffory muft induce an opinion that the fpurious Gofpels, 

which 
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which abounded in the firll age oi C hr ijliankyy had been brought to //?- 
iiuti artd the wildeft parts of them repeated to the Hindus, who ingrafted 
them on the old fable of Ge^sava, the Apollo of Greece, 

As to the general extenfion of our pure faith in Hindufian, there are 
at prefent many fad obftacles to it. The Miijclmans are already a fort of 
heterodox Chrijiians: they are Chrijitans, if Locke reafons juftly, be- 
caufe they firmly believe the immaculate conception, divine charader, 
and miracles of the Messiah j but they are heterodox, in denying ve- 
hemently his charader of Son, and his equality, as God, with the Fa- 
ther, of whofe unity and attributes they entertain and exprefs the mod 
awful ideas ; while they confider our dodrine as perfed blafphemy, and 
infift, that our copies of the Scriptures have been corrupted both by 
yews and Chrijitans. It will be inexpreflibly difficult to undeceive 
them, and fcarce poffible to diminifli their veneration for Mohammed 
and Ali, who were both very extraordinary men, and the fecond, a 
man of unexceptionable morals ; the Koran fliines, indeed, with a bor- 
rowed light, fince mod of its beauties are taken from our Scriptures » 
but it has great beauties, and the Mufelmdns will not be convinced that 
they were borrowed. The Hindus on the other hand would readily ad- 
mit the truth of the Golp el j but they contend, that it is perfedly con- 
fident with their Sdjiras : the deity, they fay, has appeared innumerable 
times, in many parts of this world and of all worlds, for the falvation of 
his creatures j and though we adore him in one appearance, and they in 
others, yet we adore, they fay, the fame God, to whom our feveral 
worfhips, though different in form, are equally acceptable, if they be 
fincere in fubdance. We may affure ourfelves, that neither Mufelmdns 
nor Hindus will ever be converted by any mifiion from the Church of 
Rome, or from any other church j and the only human mode* perhaps, 
of caufing fo great a revolution will be to tranflate into Sanfcrit aind 
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Fer^an fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly of Isaiah, as are 
indifputahly Evangelical, together with one of the Gofpels, and I plain 
prefatory difcourfe containing full evidence of the very diftant ages, in 
which the prediftion's themfelves, and the hillory of the divine perfon 
predicted, were feverally made publick ; and then quietly to diiperfe the 
work among the well-educated natives; with whom if in due time it 
failed of producing very falutary fruit by its natural influence, we 
could only lament more than ever the ftrength of prejudice, and the 
weaknefe of unaffiRed realbn. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 

WRITTEN IN JANUART, lysS, 

:.T#e PRESIDENT. : : v:r 


X HE great antiquity of the Hindus is believed fo firmly by themfelveS, 
and has been the fubjeil of fo much converfation among Europeans, that 
a fhort view of their Chronological Syflem, which has not yet been ex- 
hibited from certain authorities, may be acceptable to thofe, who fcek 
truth without partiality to receive opinions, and without regarding any 
confequences, that may refult from their inquiries: the confequences, 
indeed, of truth cannot but be deiirable, and no reafonable man will ap- 
prehend any danger to fociety from a general diffufion of its light j but 
we muft not fujffer ourfelv-es to be dazzled by a falfe glare, nor miflafce 
enigmas and allegories for hiflorical verity. Attached to no fyftera, and 
as much difpofed to rejedi the Mojaick hiftory, if it be proved erroneous, 
as to believe it, if it be confirmed by found reafoning from indubitable 
evidence, I propofe to lay before you a concife account of Indian Chro- 
nology extraded from Sanfcrit books, or colleded from converfatipns, 
with Pandits, and to fubjoin a few remarks on their fyftem, without 
attempting to decide a queftion, which I lhall venture to Hart, “ whe- 
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** ther it is not in fa<5l the fame with our own, but embellifhed and ob- 
“ fcured by the fancy of their poets and the riddles of their aftronomers.” 

One of the mod: curious books in Sanfcrk^ and one of the oldeft after 
the Vida Si is a traS: on religious and civil ditties, taken, as it is believed, 
from the oral inftrudtions of Menu, fon of Brahma', to the firft in- 
habitants of the earth: a well-collated copy of this interefling law-trad: 
is now before me ; and I begin my diflertation ' with a few couplets from 
the firft chapter of it : . “ The fun caufes the divifion of day and night, 
“ which are of two forts, thofe of men and ^lofe of the Gods the day, 
for the labour of all creatures in their feveral employments the night, 
“ for their Humber. A month is a day and night of the Patriarchs ; and 
“ it is divided into two parts j the bright half is their day for laborious 
“ exertions j the dark half, their night for fleep. A year is a day and 
** night of the Gods j and that is alfo divided into two halves ; the_ day 
“ is, when the fun moves towards the nqrth i the night, when it moves 
“ towards the fouth. Learn now the duration of a night and day of 
“ Brahma', with that of the ages refpedfeively and in order. Four 
“ thoufand years of the Gods they call the Crlta (or Satya), age j and 
its limits at the beginning and at the end are, in like manner, as 
'‘ many hundreds. In the three fucceffive ages, together with their 
“ limits at the beginning and end of them, are thoufands and hundreds 
“ diminiflied by one. This aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve 
" thoufand divine years, is called an age of the Gods ; and a thoufand 
fuch divine ages added together mull be confidered as a day of Brah- 
" ma': his night has alfo the fame duration. The before mentioned 
“age of the Gods, or twelve thoufand of their years, multiplied by 
“ feventy-one, form what is named here below a Manwantara, There 
“ arc alternate: creations and d^Rru<9ions wr/dt through innumerable 
“ Manwantara’ s : the Being Supremely Defirable performs all this again 


Such 
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Such is the arrangement of infinite time, which the Hindus believe to 
have been revealed from heaven, and which they generally underftand 
in a literal fenfe : it Teems to have intrinfick marks of being purely aflro- 
nomical ; but I will not appropriate the obfervations of others, nor anti- 
cipate thofe in particular, which have been made by two or three of our 
members, and which they will, I hope, communicate to the fociety. A 
conjedture, however, of Mr. Paterson has To much ingenuity in it, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning it here, efpecially as it feems to be 
confirmed by one of the couplets juft-cited : he fuppofes, that, as a 
month of mortals is a day and night of the Patriarchs fi-om the analogy of 
its bright and dark halves? fo, by the Tame analogy, a day and night of 
mortals might have been confidered by the ancient Hindus a month of 
the lower world j and then a year of fuch months will confift only of 
twelve days and nights, and thirty fuch years will compole a lunar year 
of mortals i whence he furmifes, that the four million three hundred and 
twenty thoufand years, of which the four Indian ages are fuppofed to con- 
fift, mean only years of twelve days ; and, in fadt, that fum, divided by 
thirty, is reduced to an hundred and forty-four thoufand: now a thoufand 
four hundred and forty years are one pada, a period in the Hindu aftrono- 
my, and that fum, multiplied by eighteen, amounts preeifcly to twenty- 
five thoufand nine hundred and twenty, the number of years in which the 
fixed ftars appear to perform their long revolution eaftward. The laft 
mentioned fum is the produdl alfo of an hundred and forty-four, which^ 
according to M. Bailey, was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred and 
eighty, or the 'Tartarian period, czWcd Van, and of two thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty into nine, which is not only one of the lunar cycles, 
but confidered by the Hindus as a myfterious number and an emblem of 
Divinity, becaufe, if it be multiplied by any other whole number, the 
Turn of the figures in the different produdls remains always nine, as the 
Deity, who appears in many forms, continues One immutable elienee. 
The important period of twenty five thoufand nine hundred and' twenty 
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years is well known to arife from the multiplication oi three hundred and 
Jixty into Jenenty-fwo, the number of years in which a fixed ftar feems to 
move through a degree of a great circle ; and, although M. Le Genti l 
afllxres us, that the modern Hindus believe a complete revolution of the 
liars to be made in twenty-four thoufand jt^tSt or ffty-four itcosi&s of z 
degree to be paffed in one year, yet we may have reafon to think, that 
the old Indian aftronomers had made a more accurate calculation, but | 
concealed their knowledge from the people under the veil od fourteen 
Men WANT ARA’s,^‘Ui?«/y-i5K£‘ divine ages, compound cycles, and years pf 
different forts, from thofeof Brahma' to thofe of Fat ala, or the infernal 
regions. If we follow the analogy fuggefted by Menu, and fuppofeonly 
a day and night to be called a year, we may divide the number of years in 
a divine age by three hundred and fxty, and the quotient will be twelve 
thoufand, or the number of his divme years in one age : but, conjefture 
apart, we need only compare the two periods 4320000 and 25Q20, and 
we lhall find, that among their common divifors, are 6, 9, 12, &c. is, 
30 , 72, 144, &c. which numbers with their feveral multiples, efpecialiy 
in a decuple progreffion, conftitute fome of the moll celebrated periods 
of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the Indians. We cannot 
fail to obferve, that the number 432, which appears to be the bafis of 
the Indian lyllem, is a Ooth part of 25020, and, by continuing the com- 
parifon, we might probably folve the whole enigma. In the preface to 
a Vdrdnes Almanack I find the following w^l^i Hanza : “ A thoufand 
“ Great Ages are a day of Brahma' j a thoufand fuch days are an Indian 
“ hour of Vishnu s hundred thoufand fuch hours make a period of 
** RuDRAi and a million oiFudrds (or two quadrillions five hundred and 
** ninety-two thoufand trillions of lunar years ) , are but a fecond to the Su- 
preme Being.” The Hindu theologians .deny the cpnclufion of the 
Ranza to be orthodox : “ Time, they fay, exifis not at all with God and 
they advife the Aftronomers to mind their own bufinefs without meddling 
with theology. The aftronomical verffe, however, will anfwer our pre- 
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fent purpofe ; for it ihows, in the iirll: place, that cyphers are added at 
pleafure to fwell the periods ; and, if we take ten cyphers from a Rudray 
or divide by ten thoufand millions, we flvall have a period of 259200000 
years, which, divided by 60 (the ufual divifor of time among the Hm~ 
diis) will give 4320000 , or a Great Age, which we find fubdivided in 
the proportion of 4 , 3 , 2 , l , from the notion of virtue A&cvtz^ing arith- 
metically in the golden, Jilver, copper, and earthen, ages. But, ihould it 
be thought improbable, that the Indian aftronomers in very early times 
had made more accurate obfervations than thofe oi Alexandria, Bagdad^ 
or Mardghah, and ftill more improbable that they fiaould have relapfed 
without apparent caufe iiito error, we may fuppofe, that they formed 
their divine age by an arbitrary multiplication of 24000 by 18O accoi'd- 
ing to M. Le Gentil, or of 21600 by 200 according to the comment 
on the Surya SiddMnta. Now, as it is hardly poffible, that fuch coin- 
cidences Ihould be accidental, we may hold’ it nearly demonftrated, that 
the period of a divine age was at firft merely aftronomical, and may con- 
fequently rejedt it from our prefent inquiry into the hiftorical or civil 
chronology of India. Let us, however, proceed to the avowed opi- 
nions of the Hindus, and fee, when we have afeertained their fyfiem, 
whether we can reconcile it to the courfe of nature and the common 
'jfenfc/of mankinds :| 

The aggregate of their four ages they call a divine age, and believe = 
that, in every thoufand fuch ages, or in every day of Brahma', 
teen Menu’s are fucceffively invefted by him with the fovereignty of the ■ 
earth: each Menu, they fuppofe, tranfmits his empire to his fons and 
grandfons during a period of feventy-one divine ages j and fuch a period i 
they name a Manvsanta7~a ; but, fince fourteen multiplied by feventy-one 
are not quite a thoufand, we muft conclude, that fix divine ages are al- 
lowed for intervals between the Manwantard s, or for the twilight of 
Brahma’’s day, Thii'ty fuch days, or Calfas, conllitute, in their 
opinion, a mor^fb of Brahma' i twelve fuch months, one of Ms years % 

and 
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and an hundred fuch years, his age \ of which age they affert, that fifty 
years have elapfed. We are now then, according to the Hindus, in the 
firft day or Calpa of the firfi; month of the fifty-firft year of Brahman’s 
age, and in the twenty-eighth divine age of imentHManwanfara^^ 
which divine age the three JirJi human ages have paffed, and thou- 
/and eight hundred and eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the prefent day of Brahma' the firft Menu was furnamed Swa'- 
YAMBHUVA, Of Bou of the Belf-exifent j and it is He, by whom the In- 
fitutes of Religious and Civil Duties are fuppofed to have been delivered: 
in his time the Deity defeended at a Sacrifee, zxid, by his wife Sata- 
ru'pa', he had two diftinguifhed fons, and three daughters. This pair 
was created, for the multiplication of the human fpecies, after that new 
creation of the world, which the Brahmans call Pddmacalpiya, or the 
Tiiy/iw-creation.:'';- , ■ 

If it were worth while to t^lculate the'agc of Menu’s . Inftitutes, ac- 
cording to the Brdhmans, we muft multiply four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand by fix times feventy-one, and add to the produd 
the number of years already paft in the feventh Mawwantara. Of the 
five Menu’s, who fucceeded him, I have feen little more than the 
names ; but the Hindu writings are very diffufe on the life and pofterity 
of the ftoenth Menu, furnamed: Yaivaswata, or Child of the Sun: 
he is fuppofed to have had ten fons, of whom the eldeft was Icsh- 
wa'cu j and to have been accompanied by feven Rtf Is, or holy per- 
fons, whofe names were, Casyapa, Atri, Vasishtha, Viswa'mi^ 
TEA, Gautama, Jamadagni, and Bharadwa'ja j an account, 
which explains the opening of the fourth chapter of the Gita: “ This 
“ immutable fyftem of devotion, fays.CRiSHNA, I revealed to V ivas- 

WAT, or the Sun-, Vivaswat declared : it to fon Menu,- Menu 
“ explained it to Icshwa'cu : thus the Chief Rif si’s know this fublime 

doSlrine delivered from one to another.” ■ 
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In the reign of this Sun-hrn Monarch the Hindus believe the whole 
earth to have been drowned, and the whole human race deftroyed by 
a flood, except the pious Prince himfelf, the feyen Mjhi’s, and their 
feveral wives j for they fuppofe his children to have been born after the 
deluge. This general or deftruftion, is the fubjedb of the firfl 

Purdna, or Sacred Poem^ which confifls of fourteen thoufand Stanzas ; 
and the ftory is concifely, but clearly and elegantly, told in the eighth 
book of the Bhdgawata, from, which I have extraded the whole, and 
tranflated it with great care, but will only prefent you here with an 
abridgement of it. “ The demon Hayagri'va having purloined the 
Fedas from the euftody of Brahma', while he was repofing at the 
clofe of the fixth Man’wantara, the whole race of men became coiTupt, 
“ except the feven RiJk^St and Satyavrata, who then reigned in 
Dr avira^ a maritime region to the fouth of Carndia: this prince was 
“ performing his ablutions in the river Crztamd/d, when Vishnu ap- 
“ peared to him in the fhape of a fmall fifh, and, after feveral augmen- 
tations of bulk in different waters, was placed by Satyavrata in 
“ the ocean, where he thus addreffed his amazed votary : * In /even days 
" all creatures, who have offended me, fhall be deftroyed by a deluge, 

* but thou flialt be fecured in a capacious veflel miraculoufly formed : 

* take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and efculent grain for food, 

* and, together with the feven holy men, your refpedlive wives, and 

* pairs of all animals, enter the ark without fear j then ihalt thou know 

* God face to face, and all thy queftions fliall be anfwered,’ Saying 
this, he difappeared; and, after feven days, the ocean “began to 
“ overflow the coafts, and the earth to be flooded by conftant fliowers, 
“ when Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, faw a large veflel 
“ moving on the waters : he entered it, having in ail refpedts conformed 

to the inftrudlions of Vishnu j, who, in the form of a vafl: fiili, fuffered 
“ the veflel to be tied with a great fea ferpent, as with a cable, to his 
“ meafurelefs horn. When the deluge had ceafed, Vishnu flew the 
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** demon, and recovered the Vida' inftrudled Satyavrat A in divine 
** knowledge, and appointed him the feventh Menu by the name of 
Vaivaswata/ Let us compare the two accounts of the 

tion and the Deluge with thofe delivered by Moses. It is not made a 
queftion in this trad, whether the firft chapters of Genejis are to be un- 
derftood in a literal, or merely in an allegorical, fenfe : the only points 
before us are, whether the creation deferibed by the JirJl Menu, which 
the Brahmans call that of the Lotos, be not the fame with that recorded 
in our Scripture, and whether the ftory of the feventh Menu be not 
one and the fame with that of Noah. I propofe the queftions, but 
affirm nothing j leaving others to fettle their opinions, whether Adam 
be derived from ddim, which in Sanferit means the firjl, or Menu from 
Nuh, the true name of the Patriarch ^ whether the Sacrifice, at which 
God is believed to have defeended, allude to the offering of Abel ; 
and, on the whole, whether the two Menu’s can mean any other per- 
fons than the great progenitor, and the reftorer, of our fpecies. 

On a fuppofition, that Vaivaswata, or Sun-ho^n, was the Noah 
of Scripture, let us proceed to the Indian account of his poflerity, which 
I extrad from the Purdnarf baprecds a, or The Parana's Explained, a 
work lately compofed in by Ra'dha'ca'nta Sarm an, a 

dit of extenfive learning and great fame Msxongihe, Hindus of this pro-» 
vince. Before we examine the genealogies of kings, which he has col- 
leded from the Purdna's, it will be neceflary to give a general idea of 
the Avatdra's, or Defeents, of the Deity : the Hindus believe innu~, 
merable fuch defeents or fpecial interpofitions of providence in the af- 
fairs of mankind, but they reckon /ct principal Avatdra's In the current 
period of four ages j and all of them are deferibed, in order as they are 
fuppofed to occur, in the following Ode of Jayade'va, the great 
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1. ** Thou recovered Vida in the water of the ocean of de- 
ftru(5I:ion, placing it joyfully in the bofom of an ark fabricated thee ; 
O Ce'sava, affuming the body of a JiJh: be vid:orious, O Heri, 

f lord of the Univerfe ! 

2. “ The earth ftands firm on thy immenfely broad back, which 
grows larger from the callus occafioned by bearing that vaft burden, 

** P Geaava, affuming the body of a : be vidlorious, O Heri, 
“ lord of the Univerjfe ! . 

3. The earth, placed on the point of thy tulk, remains fixed like 
the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O Ce'sava, afluming 

“ the form of a hoar : be vidorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe I” 

4. The claw with a ffupendous point, on the exquifite lotos of thy 
lion’s paw, is the black bee, that ftung the body of the embowelled 
Hiranyacasipu, O Ce'sava, affuming the form of a man-lion: be 
vidorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe ! 

5. By thy power thou beguiled; Bali, O thou miraculods dwarf,, 
thou purifier of men with the water (of Ganga ) fpringing from thy 
feet, O Ce’sava, affuming the form of a dwarf: be vidfcorious, O He- 
ri, lord of the Univerie ! 

0. Thou bathed: in pure water, confiding of the blood of CJhatriydst 
the world, whofe offences are removed and who are relieved from the 
pain of other births, O Ge'sava, affuming the form of Paras'u-Ra^ma: 
be vidlorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerie ! 

f . With eafe to thyfelf, with delight to the Genii of the eight re- 
gions, thou fcattered on aU fides in the plain of combat ^the demon with 
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ten heads, O Ce'sava, affuming the form of Ra'^ma-Chandra : be 
vidorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerle ! ^ 

8. Thou weareft on thy bright body a mantle diming like a W 
cloud, or like the water of Yamuna tripping toward thee through fear 
of thy furrowing plough Jhare, O Ce'sava, alTuming the form of Bala- 
Ra'ma : be vidorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe ! 

Q, Thou blamed (oh, wonderful !) the whole Veda, when thou 
feed, O kind-hearted, the daughter of cattle preferibed for facrifice, O 
Ce'sava, affuming the body of Buddha : be vidorious, O Heri, lord 
of the Univerfe ! 

10. For the deftrudion of all the impure thou drawed thy cimeter 
like a blazing comet (how tremendous!), O Ce'sava, aduming the 
body of Calci : be vidorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe 1 

Thefe ten Avatdrds are by fome arranged according to the thoufands 
of divine years in each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical proportion 
from four to one j and, if fuch an arrangement were univerfally received, 
we diould be able to afeertain a vety material point in the Hindu Chro- 
nology; I mean the birth of Buddha, eoncerning which the different 
Pandits, whom I have confulted, and the {mxt Pandits at different 
times, have expreffed a drange diverfity of opinion. They all agree, 
that Calci is yet to come, and that Buddha was the lad confiderable 
incarnation of the Deity ; but the adronomers at Vardnes place him in 
the third age, and Ra'dha'ca'nt infids, that he appeared after the thou- 
fandtb year of the fourth : the learned and accurate author of the Dabif- 
tdn, whofe information concerning Hindus is wonderfully corred, 
mentions an opinion of the Pandits, with whom he had converfed, that 
Buddha began his career ten years before the clofe of the third age; 
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and GoVerdhana of Cajhmir, who had once informed me, that 
Crishna defcended tV)o centuries before Buddha, allured me lately, 
that the Caflmirians admitted an interval of t’we7ity~four years (others 
allow only twelve) between thofe two divine perfons. The bell autho- 
rity, after all, is the Bhagawat itfelf, in the firffc chapter of which it is 
exprefsly declared, that “Buddha, the fon of Jin a, would appear at 
“ Cleat' a, for the purpofe of confounding the demons, jiiji at the begin- 
“ ning of the Caliyug.” I have long been convinced, that, on thefe 
fubjedts, we can only reafon fatisfa^lorily from written evidence, and 
that our forenfick rule mull; be invariably applied, to take the declarations 
of the Brahmans moji frongly againf themfelves, that is, againft their pre- 
tenfons to antiquity y fd that, on the whole, we may fafely place Buddha 
jujl at the beginning of the prefent age : but what is the beginning of 
it ? When this queftion was propofed to Ra'dha'ca'nt, he anfwered: 

of a period comprifing more than four hundred thoufand years, the 
“ firll two or three thoufand may reafonably be called the beginning^.'' 
On my demanding written evidence, he produced a book of fome autho- 
rity, compofed by a learned Gbfwdmi, and entitled Bhdgawatdmrita, or, 
the Neblar of the Bhagawat, on which it is a metrical comment ; and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to be cited: after the juft 
mentioned account of Buddha in the text, the commentator fays, 

Afaii vyaSlah caUrabdafahafradwitaye gatb, 

Murtih pat alavernafya dwibhuja chicurojj’ hita. 

‘ He became vifible, the-thoufand-and-fecond-year-of-the-Cali-^Jg^, be- 
f wgpafti his body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, with-two- 
^ zrms, ’I i y / 

Cleat' a, named in the text as the birth place of Buddha, the 
Gd/wdmi fuppofes to have been Dhermiiranya, a wood near Gaya, where 
a coloflal image of that ancient Deity ftill remains ; it feemed to me of 
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black ftone^ but, as Ifawitby torch-light, I cannot be pofitive as^^ to 
its colour, which may, indeed, have been changed by time. 

The Brahmans univerfally fpeak of the Baiiddhas with all the malig- 
nity of an intolerant fpirit 5 yet the mofl orthodox among them confider 
Buddha himfelf as an incarnation of Vishnu : this is a contradidlion 
hard to be reconciled ; uniefs we cut the knot, inftead of untying it, by 
fuppofing with Giorgi, that there were Ht'o Buddhas, the younger of 
whom eftabliflied the new religion, which gave fo great offence in J;z- 
dia, and was introduced into China in the firft century of our era. The 
CaJJmirian before mentioned afferted this fadt, without being led to it by 
any queftion that implied it and we may have reafon to fuppofe, that 
Buddha is in truth only a general word for a PMlofopher : the author of 
a celebrated Sanfcrit Didlionary, entitled from his name Amarccojha, 
who was himfelf a Bauddha, and flouriflied in the firft century before 
Ch-rist, begins his vocabulary with nine words, that fignify heaven^ and 
proceeds to thofe, which mean a deity in general', after which come dif- 
ferent clajfes of Gods, Tiemigods, and Demons, all by generick names ; and 
they are followed by two very remarkable heads ; firft, (not the general 
names of Buddha, but) the names of a Buddha-in-general, of which he 
gives us eighteen, dkeh zs Muni, Sdjiri, Munindra, Vmdyaca, Saman- 
tabhadra, Dhermardja, Sugaia, and the like i moft of them fignificati ve 
of excellence, ‘wijdojn, virtue, znd fanSiity -, fecondly, the names oi a-par- 
ticidar-Buddha-Muni-who-dcicQndtd-m-th.t-f2am\j-oi-^ a'c ya (thofe 
are the very words of the original), and his titles are, Sdcyamuni, Sdcya- 
finha, Servdrf hajiddha, Saudhddani, Gautama, Arcabandhu, or Kinfman 
of the Sun, znd Mdyadevifuta, or Child ^Ma^ya': thence the author 
paffes to the different epithets of particular Hindu Deities. When I 
pointed out this curious paffage to Ra'dha'ca'nt, he contended, that 
the firft eighteen names were general eplth.t^, and the following feven. 
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proper names ^ or patronymkks, of one and the fame perfon ; but Ra'm a- 
1 o'cHAN, my own teacher, who, though not a Brahman, is an^excelJerit 
fcholar and a very fenlihle unprejudiced man, affured me, that Uuddba 
was a generick word, like Diva, and that the learned author, having 
exhibited the names of a in general, proceeded to thofe of a 

Buddha in general, before he came to particulars : he added, that Buddha 
might mean a Sage or z Philofopher, Budha was the word com- 

monly ufed for a mere wife man without fupernatural powers. It feems 
highly probable, on the whole, that the Buddha, whom Jayade'va 
celebrates in his Hymn, was the Sdcyajinha, or Lion of Sa'cya, who, 
though he forbad the facrifices of cattle, which the Veda’s enjoin, was 
believed to be Vishnu himfelf in a human form, and that another 
Buddha, one perhaps of his followers in a later age, alTuming his name' 
and charadter, attempted to overfet the whole fyftem of the Brahmans, 
and was the caufe of that perfecution, from which the ai'e 

known to have fled into very diftant regions. May we not reconcile 
the Angular difference of opinion among the Hfx’i/zirx as to the time of 
Buddh a’s appearance, by fappoAng that they have Confounded the Lwo 
Buddha's, the firfl: of whom was born a few years before the clofe of the 
laft age, and the fecond, when above a thoufand years of the pre- 
fent age had elapfed ? We know, from better authorities, and with as 
much certainty as can juftly be expedled on fo doubtful a fubjedt, the 
real time, compared with our own era, when the ancient Buddha 
began to diftinguifh himfelf j and it is for this reafon principally, that 
I have dwelled with minute anxiety on the fubjedt of the laft; Avatar. 

The Brahmans, who aflifted Abu’lfazl in his curious, but fuper- 
ficial, account of his mafter’s Empire, informed him, if the flgures in 
the Ay mi Acbari be corredtly written, that a period of 2962 years had 
elapfed from the birth of Buddha to the 40th year of Ac'bar’s reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 1366th year before that of 
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our Saviour; but, when the Chinefe government adnritted a new rerigioh 
from India in the find century of our era, they made particular inquiries 
concerning the age of the old Indian Buddha, whofe birth, according 
to Couplet, they place in the -lift year of their 28th cycle, or lOSO 
years before Christ, and they call him, fays he. Foe the fon of Moye 
or Ma'ya'; but M. De Guignes, on the authority of four Chinefe 
Hiftorians, afferts, that Fo was born about the year, before Christ 
1027, in the kingdom of Cajhmir : Giorgi, or rather Cass iano, from 
whofe papers his work was compiled, afiures us, that, by the calcula- 
tion of the ’Tibetians, he appeared only 95 Q years before the Chrifian 
epoch ; and M. Bailly, with fome hefitation, places him 1031 years 
before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former trail, with the Budha, or Mercury, 
whom the Got&s called Woden, and of whom I fhall prefently take par- 
ticular notice. Now, whether we affume the medium of the four laft- 
mentioned dates, or implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by De 
Guignes, we may conclude, that Buddha was firfl: diftinguifhed in 
this country about a thoufand years before the beginning of our era ; and 
whoever, in fo early an age, expeils a certain epoch unqualified with 
about or nearly, will be greatly difappointed. Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus began about one thoufand years be- 
fore Christ, according to Goverdhan’s account of Buddha’s birth, 
or inioo thoufand, according to that of Ra'dha'ca'nt, the common 
opinion, that 4888 years of it are now elapfed, is erroneous ; and here 
for the pfefent we leave Buddha, with an intention of returning to him 
in due time ; obferving only, that, if the learned Indians differ fo widely 
in their accounts of the age, when their ninth appeared in their 

country, we may be aifured, that they have no certain Chronology be- 
fore him, and may fufpedt the certainty of all the relations concerning 
yeyehv^ft'appearahce:.-:’L / ^ 
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The received Chronology of the Jlindus begins with an abfurdity fo 
monftrous, as to overthrow the whole fyftem ^ for, having eftablifhed 
their period of Jeventy-one divine ages as the reign of each Menu, yet 
thinking it incongruous to place a holy perfonage in times of impurity, 
they infift, that the Menu reigns only in every golden age, and difappears 
in the three human ages that follow it, continuing to dive and emerge, 
like a waterfowl, till the clofe of his Manwantara : the learned author 
of the Purmdrf hapracdfa, which I will now follow ilep by ftep, men- 
tioned this ridiculous opinion with a ierious face j but, as he has not in- 
ferted it in his work, we may take his account of the feventh Menu ac- 
cording to its obvious and rational meaning, and fuppofe, that Vaivas- 
WATA, the fon of Su'rya, the fon of Casyapa, or Uranus, the fon 
of Mari'chi, or Light: the fon of Brahma', which is clearly an 
allegorical pedigree, reigned in the laft golden age, or, according to 
the Hindus, three million eight hundred and ninety-two thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But they contend, that he adu- 
ally reigned on earth one million /even hundred and twenty-eight thoufand 
years of mortals, or four thoufand eight hundred years of the Gods ; and 
this opinion is another monfler fo repugnant to the courfe of nature and 
to human reafon, that it muft: be rejeded as wholly fabulous, and taken 
as a proof, that the Indians know nothing of their Sun-born Menu, but 
his name and the principal event of his life j I mean the univerfal deluge, 
of which three firft Avatar’s are merely allegorical reprefentations, 
with a mixture, efpecially in the fecond, of aftronomical Mythology. 

From this Men u the whole race of men is believed to have defcend- 
ed ; for the feven Pajhls, who were preferved with him in the ark, are 
not mentioned as fathers of human families ; but, fince his daughter 
Ila' v/as married, as the Indians tell us, to the firft Budha, or Mer- 
cury, the fon of Chandra, or Moon, a male Deity, whofe father was 
Atri, fon of Brahma' (where again we meet with an allegory purely 
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agronomical or poetical), his pofterity are divided into two great branches, 
called the Children of the Sun from his own fuppofed father, and the 
Children of the Moon, from the parent of his daughter’s hufband: the 
lineal male defcendants in both thefe families are fuppofed to have 
reigned in the cities of Ayodhyd, ot Audh, znd. Pratijhf hdna^ or Vitora, 
refpedively till the thoufandth year of the f ref ent age, and the names of 
all the princes in both lines having been diligently colleded by Ra'dha - 
Ca'nt from feveral Purdna's, I exhibit them in two columns arranged 
by my felf with great attention. 

SECOND AGE, 


CHILDREN OF THE 



SUN. 

MOON. 


Icshwa'ch, 

Budha, 


Vicucfiiy 

Pururavas, 


.Cucutft’ha, 

Ayufh, 


Anenas, 

Nahufha, 


Prlt'hu, 

Yaydti, 


Vis'wagandhi, 

Puru, 


Chandra, 

Janamejaya, 


Yuvanas'wa, 

Prachinwat, 


Srava, 

Pravira, 

10. 

Vrihadas'wa, 

Menafyu, 


, Dhundhunfara, 

Charupada, 


SUrid^’has'wa, ' ' 

Sudyu, 


Heryas'wa, 

Bahugava, 


Nicumbha, 

Sanyati, 

15. 

w^'CMsaswva,*; 

Ahanyati, 


: liSenajit,: 

Raudras'wa, 


Yuvanas'wa, 

Riteyulh, 


■•^andhatfij'A 

Rantinava, 


Purueutla;^ 
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CHILDREN OF TTHE 


SUN. 

Purucutla, 

20. Trafadafyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryas'wa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Tris'ancu, 
Haris'chandra, 
Rdhita, 

50. Champa, 
Sudeva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 


Dujhmanfaf 
Bbdrata, * 

(Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 

Vnhatcfhdtra, 25. 

Ajamid'^’ha, 

Ricflia, 

Samwarana, 

yahnUt 

Surat’ha, 

Vidurat’ha, 


Vrica, Sarvabhauma, 

35. Bahuca, Jayatfena, 35. 

Sagara, Radhica, 

Afamanjas, Ayutayufli, 

Bhagirat'ha, Devatit’hl, 

40*; :;':;Ricflia,- ; : ; ■;;:-4p* : 

; ' ;;padiia, ;: > ^ ^ 

Sindhudwipa, Pratipa, 

Ayutayufli, Santanu, 

Ritaperna, Vicbitraviryat 

45. Saudafa, Pandu, 45. 

As'maca, Tudhipfhir). 

Mulaca, 
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kk-k:k'kk;;kkk;i3as%rat^Ea»^^ 

::kk:-k::: :;’’k':'":^ld'afeiTii,; :• ^kkk: :kk:k'‘i 

'..k-zk;;:, k;;:; kkk'''> ^kk^'-rk'.-:'. -■:k^ '^■kk'''''kk' k:kk;kk^ ■''■'-'/.^■'k''' '■k'yk''k':'--^k;k:::::v .:';k;;:k,;-k-.:;k.kk^ yr\/;:p 

: ;ki Ok^k® i::l 'k‘ -■ 
kkkkkkk^;k;::|^;S:<|liai^aOp»k:l-l'k"t^v^ 

^|w|||i||^^|ii|ii;|;S|;|::|;k;k 

ii X;:® k^il® if W 

lii|iiii'5^fiBkiiiiiiiiiiiiiiik;iB^ 

■' ' Ra'ma. ■ , 

It is agreed among all the Pandits, that Ra'MA, their /event b incar- 
nate Divinity, appeared as king of Ayedhyd in the interval between the 
/her and the hramn, ages j and, if we fuppofe him to have begun his 

hundred yean&id€'the. Opds * or a million one hundred and eigbty-^ei^t thou- 
/and lunar years of mortals will remain in the /her age, during which 
the princes between Vaivaswata and Ra'ma mull: have 

governed the world •, but, reckoning thirty years for a generation, which 
is) rather too much for a long fucceffion of elde/ fons, as they are faid to 
have been, we cannot* by the courfe of nature, extend the fecond age of 
the Hindus beyond /ait.een hundred and /fty folar years : if we fuppofe 
them, not to have been eldeli: fons, and even to have lived longer than 
modern princes in a difTolute age, we fhall find only a period of ‘two 
thoufdnd and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting miracles, 

we muft ceafe to reafon, and may as well believe at once whatever the 
chufe to t«ll ns. - ^ 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another abfurdity equally fatal to 
the credit of the Hindu fyflem : as far as the twenty- fecond degree of 
llpk|iff||f|fflkfii"'fflfffkfff:'^ff:'1^''f^^^ 
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defcentfrom Vaiv^aswata, the fynchroaif^ of the two families ap- 
pears tolerably regular, except that the Children of the Moon were not 
all eldeji fons j for king Yaya'ti appointed the youngeft of his five fons 
to fucceed him in India^ and allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, 
who had offended him i part of the Dacfiin or the SoT4tb, to Yadu, the 
anceftor of Crishna the north, to Anu j the eaft, to Druhya ; and 
the weft, to TuRvasu, from whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to 
believe, in conipliment to our nation, that we are defcended. But of 
the fubfequent degrees in the lunar line they know fo little, that, un- 
able to fupply aconfiderable interval between BhAr at and Vit at'ha, 
whom they call his fon and fuccefibr, they are under a necefiity of allert- 
ing, that the great anceftor of Yudhisht'’hir aftually reigned /even and 
twenty thoufand yeart j a fable of the fame elafs with thit of his wonder- 
ful birth, which is the fubjedfe of a beautiful Indian Drama : now^ if 
we fuppofe his life to have lafted no longer than that of other mortals, 
and admit Vitat’ha and the reft to have been his regular fucceflbrs, 
we fhall fall into another abfurdity j for then, if the generations in both 
lines were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, we fhall 
find Yudhisht'’hir, who reigned confefiTedly at the elofe of the brazen 
age, nine generations older than Ra'm a, before whofe birth the fiher 
age is allowed to have ended. After the name of Bharat, therefore, 
I have fet an afterifk to denote a confiderable chafm in the Indian Hif- 
tory, and have inferted between brackets, as out of their places, his 
twenty-four fucceffors, who reigned, if at all, in the following age 
immediately before the war of the Mahabharat: The fourth Avatar ^ 
which is placed in the interval between the. frji and fecond ages, and the 
fifth which foon followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded on hif-- 
torical facfts : the fourth was the punifhment of an impious raonarch by 
the Deity himfelf burfiing from a marble Column in the fhape of a lioui 
and the fifth was the humiliation of an arrogant Priaoe by fo contempti- 
ble an agent as a mendicant dwarf. After thefe, and immediately 
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before Buddha, come three great wariours all named Ra'ma ; but it 
may juftly be made a queftion, whether they are not three reprefenta- 
tions of one perfon, or three dilFerent ways of relating the fame Hiftory i 
the firft and fecond Ra'mas are faid to have been contemporary j but 
whether all or any of them mean Rama, tlie fon of Cu'sh, I leave 
others to determine. The mother of the fecond Rama was named 
Caushalya', which is a derivative of Cushala, and, though his 
father be diftinguiihed by the title or epithet of Da'sarat’ha, fignify- 
ing, that Ms War~chariot bore him to all quarters of the world, yet the 
name of Cush, as the Cdjhmirians pronounce it, is preferved entire in, 
that of his fon and fucceflbr, and fliadowed in that of his anceftor 
VicucsHij nor can a juft objection be made to this opinion fi'om the 
nafal Arabian vowel in the word Rdmah mentioned by Moses, fince the 
very word Arab begins with the fame letter, which the Greeks and In- 
dians could not pronounce i and they were obliged, therefore, to exprefs 
it by the vowel, which moft refembled it. ♦* On this queftion, however, 
I afiert nothing j nor on another, which might be propofed : whether 
the fourth and ^th Avatars be not allegorical ftories of the two pre- 
fumptuous monarchs, Nimrod and Belus.” The hypothefis, that 
government was firft eftabliftied, laws enacted, and agriculture encouraged 
in India by Rama about three thoufand eight hundred years ago, agrees 
with the received account of Noah’s death, and the previous fettlement 
of his immediate defcendents. 

T H I R D A G E, 



SUN..'-^ MOON.: 

Nifadha, 


Nabhas, 





^Nabhas, "^;':v-:':':;^ 


Pund'arica, 


Cfliemadhanwas, 

: : ’ > : v:Vitat’ha^';:f^ 

D^vanica, 

Manyu, 

Ahin'agu, 

:?Pafi|)a.t:ra^::K;s^ « 

Vnhatclhetra. 

Ranach’hala, 

Vajranabha, 

Ajamid'^lia, 

ArCa,;."-'/';s:;":t 

gjf|;|SaKyfiW 

Sugana, 


Vidhriti, 

Hitan vans Wift 


pufliya. 

drlv JLlcijl^ 

Vidurat’ha, 

Dhruvafandhi, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Suders'ana, 

Jayatfena, 

Agniverna, 

Radhica, 

Slghra, 

Ayutayulh, 

Maru, fuppofed to be ftill alive. 

Acrddhana, 

0<j n/^||n t 

D^vatit’hi, 

*0 * <0 

O ixlZUXl Xji 

;Ajners'anaj'->;;i- ; ;.V^ 

JCvIClJuSpLjii 

^aba^watr,.:..,,-vv.,^:^ 

Pratlpa, 

Viswabbahu, 

•:::;: ;&;;;Santanij,?:;::^^^ 


Vichitravlrya, 

:^acfbacay::>;® 

■:>,;j;:::;iPan^,4 


TudhiJhfMrat 

^ribMran'a,:fYv;3,;;Ci:'‘:310pv>’; 

Parlcjhii, 
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Here we have only nine and twenty princes of the folar line between 
Ra'ma and Vrihadrana excliihvely; and their reigns, during the 
whole brazen age, are fuppofed to have lafted near e^g/it hundred and 
Jixty-four thoujand years, a fuppofition evidently againft nature •, the 
uniform courfe of which allows only a period of eight hundred and 
feventy, or, at the very utmoft, of a thoufand, years for twenty-nine 
generations. Pari'cshit, the great nephew and fuccellbr of Yud- 
hisht'^hir, who had recovered the throne from Duryo'dhan, is al- 
lowed without Controveriy to have reigned in the interval between the 
brazen and earthen ages, and to have died at the fetting in of the Ca- 
liyug } fo that, if the Pandits of Cajhmtr and Fardnes have made a right 
calculation of Buddha’s appearance, the prefent, or fsurtb, age muft 
have begun about a thoufand years before the birth of Christ, and con- 
fequently the reign of Icshwa'cu, could not have been earlier than four 
thoujand years, before that great epochs and even that date will, per- 
haps, appear, when it fhall be Rridly examined, to be near two thoufand 
;:::yefesSb^|iR«iil:iii:-^P®i*^^S:ii#2.hnot^lfia?e ,idie 
which the virtues and vices of mankind are faid to have been equal, 
without obferving, that even the clofe of it is manifeftly fabulous and 
poetical, with hardly more appearance of hiftorical truth, than the tale 
of Troy or of the Argonauts-, for Yudhisht'’hir, it feems, was the fon 
of Dherma, tke Genius of Jufiice-, BhTma of Pavan, dr the God of 
Wind-, Arjun of Indra, or the Firmament', Nacul and Sahade'va, 
of the two Cui»iA’rs, the Castor and Pollux of India-, anA Bhi'shma, 
their reputed great uncle, was the child of Ganga', or the Ganges, 
by Sa'ntanu, whofe brother De'v a'pi is fuppofed to be IHll alive 
in the city rsi QaUpa all which fidions may be charming embellifh- 
ments of an hetdick poem, but are jud as abfurd in civil Hiftory, as the 
defcentof two royal families frorn the Sun and the Moon. : ■ ' 
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FO UR TII AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

Urucriya, 

Vatfavriddha, 

Prativydma, 

Sahadeva, 

I- 

Supratfca., 

Marudeva, 

Sunacfhatra, 

Puflicara, 

55. Antaricfha, 

Sutapasy 

Amitrajity 

Barhiy 

\ 3;'itaiit^ 

Slocya, 

Suddhoda, 

25. Langaladay 
Prafenajitj 
CIhudraca, 

Sumitra, Y. B.C. 2100. 


MOON. 
Jammijaya, 
Satanicat 
SahaMnlca, 
As%amedhaja, 
As/macriflina, 5. 
N^michacray 


Chitrarat’ha, 
Suchirat’ha, 
Dhrttimat, lo. 

Sulhena, 

Sum't’ha, 

Nrichacftiuh, 

Suc’hinala, 

Pariplava, 15. 

Sunaya, 

Medhavin, 

Nnpanjaya, 

Derva, 

Timi, 20. 

Vrihadrat’ha, 

Sudifa, 

Satanica, : 
Durmadafta, 

Daiidi'apan'i, 

Ciliemaca. 
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In both families, we fee, thirty generations are reckoned from Yun- 
hisht'’hir and from Vrihadbala his contemporary (who was killed, 
in the war of Bharat, by Abhimanyu, fon of Arjun and father of 
Pari'cshit), to the time, when the Solar and Lu?iar dynallies are be- 
lieved to have become extindt in the prefent divine age ; and for thefe 
generations the Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years only, or a 
hundred years for three generations*; which calculation, though proba- 
bly too large, is yet moderate enough, compared with their abfurd ac- 
counts of the preceding ages : but they reckon exadtly the fame num- 
ber of years iot twenty generations only in the family of Jara'sandha, 
whofe fon was contemporary with Yudhist'’hir, and founded a new 
dynafty of princes IrxMagadha, or Bahary and this exaffc coincidence of 
the time, in which the three races are fuppoled to have been extindt, 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, formed rather from ima- 
gination than from hiftorical evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, in an 
age comparatively modern, could not have reigned a thoufand years. I, 
neverthelefs, exhibit the lift of them as a curiofity ; but am far from 
being convinced, that all of them ever exifted : that, if they did exift, 
they could not have reigned more than fenoen hundred years, I am fully per- 
fuaded by the courfe of nature and the concurrent opinion of mankind. 


KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Sahadeva, 

Srutafravas, 
Ayutayufti, 
5. Niramitra, 
Sunacftiatra, 

iillililiii 




Suchi, 

Clhema, 

Suvrata, 

Dhermafdtra, 

Drtd’hafena, 

Sumati, 

Subala, 

Sunita, 

Satyajit, 20. 

Puran- 





PuRANjAYA, ion of the twentieth king, was put to death by his 
minifter Sunaca, who placed his own fon Pkadyo'ta on the throne 
of his mailer; and this revolution conilitutes an epoch of the higheil 
importance in our prefent inquiry; firil, becaufe it happened according 
to the BhdgamaMmrtta, two years exadtly before Buddha’s appearance 
in the fame kingdom ; next, becaufe it is believed by the Hindus to 
have taken place three thoufand eight hundred and eighty-eight years ago, 
or two thoufand one hundred ytzts before Christ ; and lailly, becaufe a 
regular chronology, according to the number of years in each dynaily, 
has been eftabliihed from the acceffion of Pradyo'ta to the fubver- 
fion of the genuine Hindu government ; and that chronplogy I will now 
lay before you, after pbferving only, that Ra'oha'ca^nt himfelf fays 
nothing of Buddha in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding Avatdra's in their proper places. 


KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Pradydta, 
Palaca, 
Vis'ac”---- 


Y.B.G. 

2100 


Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns =138 years. 


Sis'undga, 


Cfhemadherman, 

Cihetrajnya, 


1962 






KINGS 
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KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Nandiverdhana, 
Mahanandi, l o r = 360 y. 


Y.B.G. 


Nanda, 


1002 


This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sat^crtf 
books, is faid .to have been murdered, after a reign of a hundred years, 
by a very learned and ingenious, but paffioiiate and vindidive. Brahman, 
whofe name was Cha'nacya, and who raifed to the throne a man of 
the Maurya race, named Chandragupta : by the death of Nanda, 
and his fons, the CJhatriya family of Pradyo'ta became extind. 


MAURYA KINGS. 


Chandragupta, 

Vdrifira, 

As'dcaverdhana, 

Suyasas, 

I 3 es arat ha, 


Y.B.G. 

1502 


Salis'dca, 
Sdmas'arman, 
Satadhanwas, 
Vrihadrat’ha, lo r. 


13? y. 


On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his place was aflumed by his 
Commander in Chief, Pushpamitra, of the Bmga nation or family. 
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Y.B.C. 

Pufhpamitra, ..... 13d5 

Agnimitra, 

Sujyefht’ha, 

Vafumitra, 

Abhadraca, 5. 

Pulinda, 

Ghofha, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhuti, 10 r— 112/. 

The laft prince was killed by his minifter Vasude'VA, of the Caritia. 
race, who ufurped the throne of Magadha. 

CANNA KINGS. 

Narayana, 

' vSularnian,:^^ ~ ,345^/. v;:';; ^ 

A Sudra, of the Andhra family, having murdered his mafter Susar- 
MAN, and feized the government, founded a new dynafty of 

: : : : ANDHRA -KIN^GS.:;:: ::::-^^ 

T.B.C. ■ 

Balin, 008 

Crilhna, 


Sris'antacarna, 



y:f-f::::C 

Vivilaca, 

'. • 

* ., ■ 

Sivafwati, 10. 

Purilhabh^ru, 

Sunandana, 

Chacdraca, 

Bat'aca, 

Purimat, 

Medas'iras, 

i :: : • . : ;v : Sirafcarid’lia^, -y: ; r V s 
Yajnyas'ri, 

; y;;yy:^-: .^yVyaya,; '’;• yy ^ y y/SO,; y'^yy ;-yy^ ^^:'y"- 

Chandrabija, 21 r — 456 y. 

After the death of ChaniMabi'ja, which happened, according to 
the Hindus, 396 years before Vicrama'ditya, or 452 B.C. we hear 
no more oiMagadha as an independent kingdom but Ra'dha'ca'nt 
has exhibited the names of /even dynafties, in which feventy-Jix princes 
ape faid to ha¥e reigned ok? thoufand three hundred and ninety-nine years 
in y.^fwMfl'//, a town of the Dacfiin, or which we commonly call 

Decan: the names of the feven dynafties, or of the families who efta- 
bliJhed them, are Ahblra^ Gardabhin, Caned, Tavana, ^urujhcara, Bhu- 
runda, Maula } of which the Yi^vana^s are by fome, not generally, fup- 
pofed to have been lonians, or Greeks^ hnt the and Maula' s 

are univerfally believed to have been Thm and Moguls j yet R a'dha^- 

y||illliilSSSiSii|y ■ ^ ' ' - ■■ ■ ^ - yy/' 


ca'nt adds: “when the Maula race was extindt, five princes, named 
“ Bhunanda, Bangira, Sidunandij Yadonandi, and Praviraca, reigned an 
“ hwtdred arid Jix years (or till the year 1053 ) in the city of Cilacila" 
which, he tells me, he underftands to be in the country of the Mahd~ 
rdjhtrds^ or Mahrdta's-, and here ends his Indian Chronology; for 
“ after Pravi' r ac A, fays hcj this empire was divided among Mlech'has, 
“ or Infidels.” This account of the /even modern dynajiies appears very 
doubtful in itfelf, and has no relation to our prefent inquiry; for their 
dominion feems confined to the Decan, without extending to Magadhai 
nor have we any reafon to believe, that a race of Grecian princes ever 
eftablilhed a kingdom in either of thofe countries : as to the Moguh, their 
dynafty Hill fubfifts, at leafi: nominally ; unlefs that of Chengiz be meantj 
and his fucceflbrs could not have reigned in any part of India for the 
period of three hundred years, which is affigned to the Manias ; nor is it 
probable, that the word Hurc, which an Indian could have eafily pro- 
nounced and clearly expreffed in the Ndgari letters, fhould have been 
corrupted into Turujhcara. On the whole we may lafely clofe the mofi; 
authentick fyfiem of Hindu Chronology, that I have yet been able to 
procure, with the death of Chandrabi'ja. Should any farther infor- 
mation be attainable, we lhall, perhaps, in due time attain it either from 
books or infcriptions in the Sanfcrit langTiage ; but from the materials, 
with which we are at prefent fupplied, we may eftablilh as indubitable 
the two following propofitions ; that the three jirji ages of the Hindus 
are chiefly mythological, whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their aftronomers or on the heroick fidions of their 
poets, and, that the fourth, ox hijlorkal, age cannot be carried farther back 
than about two thoufand years before Christ. Even in the hiftory of 
the prefent age, the generations of men and the reigns of kings are ex- 
tended beyond the courfe of nature, and beyond the average refulting 
from the accounts of the Brahmans for they aflign to an 

hundred and forty-two modern reigns a period of three thoufand one hun- 
dred 
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Jred and fifty-three years, or about t’wenty-tm years to a reign one with 
another; yet they reprefent only four Canna princes on the throne of 
Magadha for a period of three hundred and forty-five years j now it is 
even more improbable, that four fucceflive kings fliould have reigned 
eighty-fix years and four months each, than that Nanda fliould have 
been king a hundred years and murdered at laft. Neither account can 
be credited ; but, that we may allow the higheft probable antiquity to 
Hindu government, let us grant, that three generations of men were 
equal on an average to an hundred dieat Indian princes have 

reigned, one with another, tvio and twenty : then reckoning thirty gene- 
rations from Arjun, the brother of Yudhisht’hira, to the extindion 
of his race, and taking the Chinefe account of Buddha’s birth from 
M. DeGuignes, as the moft authentick medium between Abu’lfaze 
and the Hbetiansy we may arrange the correded Hindu Chronology ac- 
cording to the following table, fupplying the word about or nearly, 
(fincc perfed accuracy cannot be attained and ought not to be re- 
quired), before every date. 


Abhimanyu fon of Arjun, 

Y.B.C. 

. 2029 

Praifydtaf v : 

1029 

;BupDMA,: - 

. 1027 

; ISFanda;;’ ' ' ■. • 

099 


149 

VlCRAMA^DITYA, 


DEVAPA'LAjAojjg ^Gaur, . , 



If we take the date of Buddha’s appearance from Abu’efazl, we 
muft place Abhiman YU 2308 years before ChBxst, unlefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of Magadha, itxdl f even hundred years, in- 
ftead of a thoufand, between Arjun and Pradyo'ta, which will bring 
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us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the table } and, perhaps, 
wc can hardly approach nearer to the truth. As to Raja Nano a, if he 
really fat on the throne a whole century, we mufl bring down the Andhra 
dynaftyto the age of Vicrama^ditya, who with his feudatories had 
probably obtained fo much power during the reign of thofe princes, that 
they had little more than a nominal fovereignty, which ended with 
Chandrabi'ja in the third or fourth century of the Chrijiian era^ 
having, no doubt, been long reduced to inhgnificance by the kings of 
Gaur, defcended from Go'pa'la. But, if the author of the Dabifian be 
warranted in fixing the birth of Buddha ten years before Caliyug, 
we muft thus corred the Chronological Table ; 

fA 

Buddha, . . . . . 1027 

Paricfoit, • • . • • 1017 

Pradyot (reckoning 20 or 30 generations), . 317 or 17 

: r;. ;Nanda, ■ 

This corredion would oblige us to place Vicrama'ditya before- 
Nanda, to whom, as all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterioti 
and, if this be an hiftorical fad, it feems to confirm the Bhdgawa- 
tdmrita,. which fixes the beginning of the Caliyug about a thoufand 
years before Buddha 5 befides that Balin would then be brought 
down at leafi: to the fixth and Chandrabi'ja to the tenth century 
after Christ, without leaving room for the fubfequent dynafties, if 
they:' reigned- iuccefiively. ' 

Thus have we given a fketch of Indian Hiftory through the longeft 
period fairly aflignable to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
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Indian empire above three thoujand eight hundred years from the prefent 
time j but, on a fubjedl in itfclf fo obfcure, and fo much clouded by the 
fiftions of the Brahmans^ who, to aggrandize themfelves, have defignedly 
raifed their antiquity beyond the truth, we muft be fatisfied with proba- 
ble conje<Sfcure and juft reafoning from the heft attainable data j nor can 
we hope for a of Indian Chronology, to which no objedlion can 

be made, unlefs the Aftronomical books in Sanfcrit fhall clearly afcer- 
tain the places of the colures in fome precife years of the hiftorical age, 
not by loofe traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by Chiron, 
who poflibly never exifted (for “he lived, fays Newton, in the golden 
“ age,” which muft long have preceded the expedition), 

but by fuch evidence as our aftronomers and fcholars fliall allow to be 
unexceptionable. 




A CHRO 




CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


jiccording to one of the Hypotheses intmatedm the preceding ^raSt. 




WMUSELMAN. 


our era. 


Menu I. Age I. 

5704 



4737 

Deluge, 


4138 

Nimrod, 

Hiranyacajipu, Age 11. 

4006 



3802 



)y38ifm 

Noah's death. 


':WB7-d[ 


Pradyota, 

2817 


Buddha. Age IV. 

281S 


: Nanda, ■ ^ 

.;;:;3:487:'}: 





Vicramaditya, 

1844 


Dhapdla, 

1811 



1787 






M-M0§ 

Wa/ldglliSlK^^^ 


:v£i:;d-gdyS 



"ib:7;8i|;:; 



sililili 



391 



276 



^ ■' 49 ■ 








A 


TO THE ESSAY. • 



■Our ingenious affociate Mr. Samuel Davis, whom I name with 
refpedl and applaufe, and who will foon, I truft, convince M. Bailly, 
that it is very poffible, for an European to tranflate and explain the' 
Surya Siddhanta, favoured me lately with a copy, taken by his Pandtf, 
of the original paffage, mentioned in his paper on the Aftronomical 
Computations of the Hindus, concerning the places of the colures in the 
time of Vara'ha, compared with their pofition in the age of a certain 
Muni, or ancient Indian philofopher % and the paffage appears to afford 
evidence of two adtual obfervations, which will' afcertain the chronology 
of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demonftration, at lead; by a near 
approach: to;: it, 

The copy of the VardhifanUtd, from which the three pages, received 
by me, had been tranferibed, is unhappily fo incorrect (if the tranfeript 
itfclf was not haftily made) that every line of it imuff be disfigured by 
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fome grofs errour j and my Panditt who examined the pallage carefully 
at his own houfe, gave it up as inexplicable ; fo that, if I had not 
ftudied the fyftem of Sanfcrit profody, I Ihould have laid it afide in de- 
fpair : but though it was written as profe, without any fort of diftinc- 
tion or punduation, yet, when I read it aloud, my ear caught in fome 
fentences the cadence of verfe, and of a particular metre, called A'rya, 
which is regulated (not by the number of lyllables, like other Indian 
meafures, but) by the proportion of ttmes^ or Jyllabick moments^ in the 
four divifions, of which every ftanza conlifts. By numbering thofe 
moments and fixing their proportion, I was enabled to reftore the text 
of Vara'ha, with the perfed affent of the learned Brahmen, who attends 
me ; and, with his affiftance, I alfo correded the comment, written by 
Bhatto'tpala, who, it feems, was a fon of the author, together with 
three curious pafiages, which are cited in it. Another Pandit afterw'ards 
brought me a copy of the whole original work, which confirmed my 
conjedural emendations, except in two immaterial fyllables, and except, 
that the firft of the fix couplets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a dilFerent work entitled Pancbajiddbaniica. .* five of them were 
compofed by Vara'ha himfelf, and the third chapter of his treatife 
begins with them. 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may be ufeful to give you an 
idea of the AWyh meafure, which Will appear more difitindly in hating 
than in any modeta Imiguage of Europe : 

:■ ' ' / 

Tigridasi apros, thoas, tyrannos, peffima monftra, vcnemur : / 

Die hinnhlps, die lepus male quid egerint graminivori. ; 

The couplet might be & asfrarigedi ^ to begin and end witli ;fhe cadence 
of an hexameter and pentameter* , fix being interpofed- in the 

middle of the long, and feven in that of the fliort, hemiltich : | 


Thoas, 


Thoas, apros, tigridas nos pejorefque tyrannos ; 

Die tibi cerva, lepus tibi die male quid egerit herbivoms. 

Since the A'rya meafure, however, may be almoft infinitely varied, the 
couplet would have a form completely if the proportion of 

fyllabick injiants, in the long and fhort verfes, were twenty -four to 
twenty i inflead of thirty to twenty -Jev en : 

Venor apros tigridafque, et, peffima monftra, tyrannos : 

Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus ? 

I now exhibit the five ftattzaS nf Y aka n a. in European charadlers, 
with an etching of the two firft, which are the moft important, in the 

Aslelhardhaddacfhinamuttaramayanan raverdhanilht'’hadyan 
Nunan cadachidasidyenodldn purva s'aftrefliu. 

Sampratamayanan favituh carcat'acadyan mrigaditas'chanyat : 


Duraft’hachihnavddyMudaye’llamaye'pivk fahafranfdh, 
Ch'hay4pravds'anirgamachihnaii*va mandale mahati. 


an. 


Carcat'acamafanpriptb vinivrittaschdttaran faindrln. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyavrittah cfh^mas'alya vriddhicarah, 


Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the following tranflation is ttiofi: 
rupuloufly literal : 


Certainly the fouthern folftice was once in tl 
As’lejhdt the northern in the firft degree of Dhanift)f kd, by what is 
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** recorded ixi former Sajlras, At prefent one folftice is in the firft de- 
gree of Carmta, and the other in the firft of Macara : that which is 
** recorded, not appearing, a change mu^ have happened j and the proof 
** arifes from ocular demonftratiqns that is, by obferving the remote 
objed and its marks at the rifing or fetting of the fun, or by the 
“ mafks, in HLXztgo graduated circle, of the fliadow’s ingrefs and egrefs. 
The fun, by turning back without having reached Macara, deftroys 
the fouth and the weft j by turning back without having reached 
“ Car cat a, the north and eaft. By returning, when he has juft pafted 
“ the fummer folftitial point, he makes wealth fecure and grain abund- 
“ ant, lince he moves thus according to nature j but the fun, by mov- 
ing unnaturally, excites terrour.’* 

Now the Hindu Aftronomers agree, tbat the ift January 1790 was 
in the year 4801 of the Caltyuga, or their fourth period, at the begin- 
ning of which, they fay, the equinoffial points were in the firft degrees 
of Mejha and Tula but they are alfo of opinion, that the vernal equinox 
-ofcillates from the third of Mina to the twenty-feventh of Mejha and 
back again in 7200 years, which they divide into fom pddas, and confe- 
quently tliat it moves, in the two intermediate pddas, from the firft to 
the twenty-feventh of Mejha and back again in 3600 years ; the colure 
cutting their ecliptick in the firft of Mejha, which coincides with the 
firft of Jfwini, at the beginning of every fueh ofcillatory period; Va- 
EA'HA, furnamed Mihira, or the Sun, from his knowledge of aftro- 
nomy, and ufually diftinguiftied by the title of Achdrya, or teacher of the 
FeWiS!, lived confefiedly, when the Caliyuga was far advanced; and, ftnce 
by adual objeryation he found the folftitial points in the firft degrees of 
Carcata and Afoctfrtf, the' equinoctial points were at the fame time in 
the firft of Mijba and Th/d i' he lived, i therefore, in thd year 3600 of 
the fourth Indian period, or X 29 t 7 yoars, hefofe Jft January 1790, tliat 
is, about :the year 499 of our era. This ftate correfponds with the 
! ’ ; ■ ayandnjd. 
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ayananfa, or preceffion, calculated by the rule of the Surya Jiddhanta-, 
•for ig® 21^ 5-/ would be the preceffion, of the equinox in 12gi years 
according to the Hindu computation of 54 " annually, which gives us 
the origin of the Indian Zodiack nearly j but, by Newton’s demonftra- 
tions, which agree as well with the phenomena, as the varying denfity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes about 50'' every year, and has 
receded 17 ^ 55 ' 5 q " fince the time of Vara'ha, which gives us more 
nearly in our own Iphere the Jfirlf degree of Mijha in that of the Hindus, 
By the obfervation recorded in older Bdjlras^ the equinox had gone back 
23° 20^, or about i68o years had intervened, between the age of the 
Muni and that of the modern aftronomer: the former obfervation, 
therefore, muft have been made about 2971 years before iQ: January 


We come now to the commentary, which contains information of the 
greateft importance. By former Sdjiras are meant, fays Bhatto'tp ala, 
the books of Para'sara and of oihtv Munis and he then cites from 
the Pdrdfari Sanhitd the following paffage, which is in modulated profe 
and in a ftyle much refembling that of ikie Fidas; 


Sraviffitadyat paulhnardhantan charah s'is'irbi vafatitah pauihnArdh^ 
rdhinyantan j faumyadyadas'l^ffidrdhantan grlffimah j pr^vrid'as'leihar- 
dhat haftantan; chitradyit jy^lhf’hardhantan s'arat; h^manto jy^ffit'- 
’hardhat vaiffin'avantan; 


“ The feafon of Sisira is from the firft of Dhanijhf hd to the middle 
of Re'vatl j that of Vafanta from the middle of Rivatl to the end of 
Rdhinl', that of Grijhma from the beginning of Mrtgafirm to tkc 
middle of Ahijhd j that of V&rjhh from the middle ot As' lifiih the 
end of Hq/iai that of Sarfld from the firfl: ol CMtru to the middle 
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** recorded in former Sajiras, At prefent one folftice is in the firft de- 
gree oi Carmta, and the other in the firfl: of Macara: that which is 
** recorded, not appearing, a change muj} have happened j and the proof 
** arifes from ocular demonflrations j that /r, by obferving the remote 
objed and its marks at the riling or fetting of the fun, or by the 
“ mar'ks, in gradvated circle, of the fhadow’s ingrefs and egrefs. 

** The fun, by turning back without having reached Macara> deftroys 
the fouth and the weftj by turning back without having reached 
“ Carcata, the north and eaft. By returning, when he has juft pafled 
“ the fummer folftitial point, he makes wealth fecure and grain abund- 
“ ant, iince he moves thus according to nature j but the fun, by mov- 
** ing unnaturally, excites terrour.” 

Now the Hindu Aftronomers agree, that the ifc ’January 1790 was 
in the year 4891 of the Caliyuga, or their fourth period, at the begin- 
ning of which, they fay, the equinodial points were in the firft degrees 
of MeJfM ZU&Tttld j but they are alfo of opinion, that the vernal equinox 
ofcillates from the third of Mina to the twenty- feventh of Mijha and 
back again in 7200 years, which they divide into four pddas, and confe- 
quently that it moves, in the two intermediate pcidas, from the firft to 
the twenty-feventh of Mejha and bjck again in 3600 years j the colure 
cutting their ecliptick in the firft otMefia, which coincides with the 
firft of Jfwint, at the beginning of every fuch ofcillatory period. Va- 
RA'HA, furnamed Mihira, or the Sun, from his knowledge of aftro- 
hdmy, and ufually diftinguifhed by the title of Hchdrya, or teacher of the 
lived confeffedly, when the Caliyuga was far advanced •, and, fince 
by adual phlfrvation he found, the folftitial points in the firft degrees of 
Carcata ^nAMacofa^ the equinodial points were at the fame time in 
the firft of Mejha and r ; he. lived, therefore, in the year 35 oo of 
the fourth period, or, l'?9y yeart:.bffq|re ;;]ift^ 3790, that 

is, about .the, year 499 of our era. This- date correfponds with the 
^ ■ ayandnfa^ 
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ayananfa, or preceffion, calculated by the rule of the Surya fiddhanfai 
•for 19° 21 54 would be the preceffion of the equinox in 1291 years 
according to the Hindu computation of B i" annually, which gives us 
the origin of the Indian Zodiack nearly j but, by Newton’s demonftra- 
tions, which agree as well with the phenomena, as the varying denlity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes about 50" every year, and has 
receded 17'^ 55' 5o" fince the time of Vara'ha, which gives us more 
nearly in our own Iphere the firft degree of Mejha in that of the Hindus* 
By the obfervation recorded in older the eqninox had gone back 

23 ° 20', or about 1 080 years had intervened, between the age of the 
Muni and that of the modern aftronomer: the former obfervation, 
therefore, muft have been made about 2971 years before lik January 

We come now to the commentary, which contains information of the 
greateft importance. By former Sdjiras are meant, fays Bhatto'tpala, 
the books of Para'sara and of other and he then cites from 

the Pdrdjliri Sanhitd the following paffiage, which is in modulated profe 
and; in; a;ffijde^ 5 much: ;:reffimbling:- that:of 

Sravifhtadyat pauffinardhantan charah s'is'irbj vafantah paulhn^rdhat 
rdhinyantan j faumyadyadas'lelhirdhantan griffimah j pravrid'aslefhar- 
dhat haftantan; chitradyat 
’hardhat vaiffinavantan; 

The feafon of Sis ir a is from the firft of Dhanijhf hd to the middle 
of Revatl j that of Vajanta from the middle of Rewti to the end of 
** Rdhinl j that of Grljhma from the beginning of Mrtgaiiras to the 
“ middle of Hslejha ; that of Verjhd from the middle <£ 

“ end of Hajiu', that of Sarad from the firft of CMtrd tD thp ] 



jyeihf’hardhantan s'aratj hemantb jyefhf- 
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" oiyyejht’hai ihAt of Hemanta from the middle of Jyefifha to the 

This account of the fix Indian feafons, each of which is co-extenfive 
with two figns, or four lunar ftations and a half, places the folftitial 
points, as Vara'HA has afierted, in the firfi: degree of Dhanijht'ha, and 
the middle, or 6°. 4o', of Aslefia, while the equinodlial points were in 
-the tenth degree of Bhararii and 3° 20^ of Vis’ddhd but, in the time 
of Varava, the folftitial colure pafied through the loth degree of 
Bunar’mju and 3 ° 2o' of Uttardjhdrd, while the equinoftial colure cut 
the Hindu ecliptick ih the firft of Afwint and 6*^ 40' of Chitrd, ox 
the 3%^? and only ftar of that manfion, which,, by the way, is indu- 
bitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the known longitude of which all 
other points in the Indian Zodiack may be computed. It cannot efcape 
. notice, ». that-:P;&RA'S;AaA does not ufe in this paflage the phrafe at fre~ 
wjhich ill; ^h^' t^Xt Vara'h.ai fo that the places of the 

colurea might ' hagsye lgeen- afe^tained his time, and a confiderable 

change might have happened in their true, pofition without any change 
in the phrafes, by which the feafons were diftinguiftied ; , as our popular 
language in aftronomy remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal afterifms 
are now. removed a whole fign from the places, where they have left 
their names : it is manifeft, neverthelefs, that Para'sara muft have 
written mthinymlve centuries before the beginning of our era, and that 
Angle fad, as we fliall prefently fhow, leads to very momentous confe- 
quences in re^rd to the iyftem oi Indian hiftory and literature. 

On th«f pinp-tfifon, which might eafily be made, between the colures 
of Par A'sAii andtth^evafcribed by Eudoxus to Chiton,, the fqppofed 
afiiftant. and inftrudor of the J fhalt litfid i hecaufe 

the whole Argmauikk ftory (which neithd Was/ to Hsro- 
EOT.us, nor, indeed, could have been, ofigmally Grecian ), appears, even 

when 
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when ftjripp^d of its poetical and fabulous ornaments, extremely difput- 
ablej and, whether it was founded on a league of the MeUadim princes 
and ftates for the purpofe of checking, on a favourable opportunity, the 
overgrown power of Egypt, or with a view to fecure the commerce of 
the Euxine and appropriate the wealth of Colchis, or, as I am diipofed to 
believe, on an emigration from Africa and Afa of that adventurous 
race, who had firft been eftabliihed in Chaldea-, whatever, in fhort, gave 
rife to, the fable, which the old poets have fo richly embellifhed, and 
the old hiftorians have ib hiconfiderately adopted* it feems ;to me very 
clear, even on the principles of Newton, .and- on the iamc authorities 
to which he refers, that the voyage of the Argonasttsym)&h.mt preceded 
the year, in which his calculations led him to place it. Battus built 
Cyrene, ' our great philofbpher, on Ihe'Iite the city of 

Antics, in the year 633 before Christ * yet he foon after calls 
Euripylus, with whom the Argonauts had a conference, king of 
Cyrene, and in both paffages he cites Pindar, whom I acknowledge to 
have been the moft learned, as well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now, 
if I underftand Pindar (which I will not aflert, and I neither pofleft 
nor remember at prefent the Scholia, Which f 

fourth Pythian Ode begins with a fhort panegyrick on Arcesilas of 
Cyrene ; ** Where, fays the bard, the prieftefs, who lat near the golden 
eagles of Jove, prophefied of old, when Apod tp was not abfent 
ftorn his manfion, that Battus, the colonizer of fruitful Lybia, 
having juft left the facred ifle ('FheraJ, fliould ibcid a city exccll- 
“ ing in cars, on the fplendid breaft of earth, and, wit)d'\f\ feventeenth 
generation, fliould refer to himfelf the Therean predidtion n « Medea, 
“ which that princefs of the CokUans, that impetuous daughter of 
“ jEetes, breathed from her immortal mouth, and thus delivered to the 
half-divine mariners of the warriour Jason." Frpttrfthis 
tion to the nobleft and moft animated of the pokps^’ h 

pears, that fifteen complete generations had intervkedl between the voyage 
VOL. I, as: X of 
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of Jason and the emigration of Battus ^ fo that, confidering three ge- 
nerations as equal to an hundred or an hundred and twenty years, which 
Newton admits to be the Grecian mode of computing them, we muft 
place that voyage at leaft: Jive or Jix hundred years before the time fixed 
by Newton himfelf, according to his own computation, for the 
building of Gyrene \ that is, eleven or twelve hundred and thirty -three 
years before Christ ^ an age very near on a medium to that of 
Para'sara. If the poet means afterwards to fay, as I underftand him, 
that Arce SILAS, his contemporary, was the eighth in defeent from Bat- 
Tus, we lhall draw nearly the fame conclufion, without having recourfe 
to the unnatural reckoning of thirty-three or forty years to a generation j 
for Pindar was forty years old, when tbQ Perfans^ having crofled the 
Hellefpontt were nobly refilled at Tdhermopyla and glorioufly defeated at 
Salamis: he was born, therefore, about the fixty-fifth Olympiad, or five 
hundred and twenty years before our era ; fo that, by allowing more 
naturally Jix or Jeven hundred years to twenty-three generations, we may 
at a medium place the voyage of Jason about one thopland one hun- 
dred and feventy years before our Saviour, or about Jorty-fve years be- 
fore the beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 


The defeription of the old colures by Eudoxus, if we implicitly rely 
on his teftimony and that of Hipparchus, who was, indifputably, a 
great alkonomer for the age, in which he lived,i affords, I allow, fuffi- 
cl^t eyidence„^jj^ome rude obfervation about Q37 years before the 
y and, if the cardinal points had receded from thofe 
colure^i;^^ i io" at the beginning of the year 1O90, and 37^ 52' 3 o" 
on the in thev,prcfent year^ they muff have gone back 

3 ^ betwee|i^;thf;hh|i!pslati^ hnplied-hy. PARA^SAR^ and that re- 
corded by “flppoxusj! 2,44 years, muff 'have elapfed 

between th^ obfcrtation?;f . l>i|fs;.i|his db^^ little rela- 

•tion to our pr|nelp^il:fubjedl> I prbfceed to the laft couplets of our Indian 

. aftronomcr 



aftronomer Yara'ha Mihika, which, thottgli merely aflrological aiid^ 
confequently abfurd, will give occafion to remarks of no fmall import- 
ance, They imply, that, when the folftices are not in the firfi: degrees 
of Carcata and Macara, the motion of the fun is contrary to nature, and 
being caufed,.as the commentator intimates, by fome nfpdfa, or preter- 
natural agency, muft neceflarily be produdive of misfortune j and this 
vain idea fcems to indicate a very fuperficiai knowledge even of the 
fyftcm, which Vara'h a undertook to explain j but he might have 
adopted it folely as a religious tenet, on the authority Of Garo a, a 
prieft of eminent fandity, w'ho expreffes the fame wild notion in 
followijig couplet : 


an 


“ When the fun returns, not having reached Dhanifit’hd in the 
“ northern folffcicc, or not having reached As'lejhd in the fouthern, then 
let a man feel great apprehenfion of danger.” 

Para'sara himfelf entertained a fimilar opinion, that any irregu- 
in the folftices would indicate approaching calarnity : YsdMrAhti 


*oaiJhnavdntam, fays he, udmmdrgb prepadyat^y dacfini ajlijhdmvh ma- 
hdb hay ay a ythzt is, ** When, having reached the end of Sravdnh, in 
“ the northern path, or- h&lt of Ad Ifha in the fouthern, he ftill ad- 
** vances, it is a caufe of great fear.” This notiof^^-pfe-JLly had its rife, 


but we may alfo remark, that fome of the lunar manfions w:cre: con-: 
fidered as inauipicious, and others as fortunate: thus 
Indian lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites 
influence of a happy Nacjhatra •, and, vi 
to be taken from a conftellation, the moft learned commentdtor gives 
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A'rdra and Revati as examples of ill omened names, appearing by de- 
fign to Ikip over others, that muft firft have occurred to him. Whether 
Dhanijht’ha and AsUfia were inaufpicious or profperous, I have not 
learned j but, whatever might be the ground of Vara'ha’s aftrologicai 
rule, we may collect from his aftronomy, which was grounded on ob- 
lervation, that the folftice had receded at leajl 23° 20' between his time 
and that of Para'sara; for, though he refers its pofition to the fignsy 
inftead of the lunar manfionsy yet all the Pandits , with whom I have 
converfed on the fubjed, unanimoufly allert, that the firft degrees of 
Mijha zxid. Afwt‘^ are coincident: fince the two ancient fages name only 
the lunar afterifms, it is probable, that the folar divifion of the Zodiack 
into twelve figns was not generally ufed in their days •, and we know 
from the comment on the Sdrya SiddbantOy that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are ftill regulated, was in ufe before the 
folar. When M. Bailly alks, why the Hindus eftablilhed the be- 
** ginning oif tlie jireceffion, according to their ideas of it, in the year of 
** Christ which hi$ calculations alfo had led him, we anfwer, 

becaufe in that year the vernal equinox was found by obfervation in the 
origin of their ecliptick and fince they were of opinion, that it muft 
have had the fame pofition in the firft year of the Caliyugay they were 
induced by their erroneous theory to fix; the beginning of their fourth 
period 3600 years before the time of Vara'ha, and to account for 
Para'sara’s obfervation by fuppofing an vtpdta^ ox prodigy. 

- it mzy be alked, have we afeertained the age of 

the /Wbb was ; Paha's AH A ? Who was Garga ? , With whom 

were they -coRtemporary, or with whofe age may theirs hej compared? 
What light wilhthef^ itjqoh^ies ;throw on the, ,l#O 0 .:<^,,,I»//^:or»-p 
kind ? 4. ,am happy in->eifig|||:^,;to. Hhfwer, con- 

fidence and precifion. 
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All the Brdhmens agree, that only one Para'sara is named in their 
lacred records ; that he compofed the agronomical book before-cited, 
and a law-tra£t, which is now in my pofleffion that he was the grand- 
fon oFVasisht’ha, another aftronomer and legiflator, whofe Works are 
ftill extant, and who was the preceptor of Ra'ma, king of Ayddhya } 
that he was the father of Vya'sa, by whom the Vedas were arranged 
in the form, which they now bear, and whom Crishna himfelf names 
with exalt^ praife in. the Gitd i £o that, by the admiffion of the Pandtu 
themfelves, we find only three generations between- two of the R a' mas, 
whom they confider as incarnate portions of the divinity j and Para^sar 
might have lived till the beginning of the Ca/yuga, which the miftaken 
dodtrine of an ofcillation in the cardinal points has compelled the Hindus 
to place 1920 years too early.- This erronr^ added to their fanciful ar- 
rangement of the four ages, has been the fource of many abfurdities j 
for they infift, that Va'lmic, whom they cannot but allow to have been 
contemporary with Ra'machandra, lived in the age of Vya'sa, who 
confulted him on the compofition of the Mahdbharat, and who was 
perfonally known to Balara'ma, the brother of Crishna : when a 
very learned Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable ftory of a con- 
verfation between VaTmic and Vya'sa, I exprefied toy furprite at an 
interview between two bards, whofe ages were feparated by a peri^ of 
864,000 years j but he foon reconciled himfelf to fo monfirous an ana- 
chronifra, by obferving that the longevity of the Munis was preter- 
natural, and that no limit could be fet to divine power. By the fame 
recourfe to miracles or to pibphefyi he would have anfwered another 
objedtion equally fatal to his chronological fyftem: it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyer YA'cYAWAiiCYA was an attendant on; the court'of Ja- 
NACA, whofe daughter Si'ta' was the conftant, but unfortunate, wife 
of the great Ra'ma, the hero of Va'lmic’s poem that lat'^ybr 
himfelf, at the very opening of his work, which no#' lies 
names both Para's ar and Vya'sa among twenty authors, whofe trads 
■ ^ ^ ' ' - ' ' form 
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A'rdra and Rhatl as examples of ill omened names, appearing by' de- 
Jgn to fkip over others, that muft firft have occurred to him. Whether 
Dhanijht’&d and AsUJhd were inaufpicious or proiperous, I have not 
learned } but, whatever might be the ground of Vara'ha’s aftrological 
rule, we may collect from his aftronomy, which was grounded on ob- 
fervation, that the Iblftice had receded at leajl 23® 2 o' between his time 
and that of Para'sara; for, though he refers its pofition to the Jigns, 
inftead of the lunar manjions, yet all the Pandits, with whom I have 
converted on the fubjedl, unanimoufly aflert, that the firli: degrees of 
Mdfia and Afmnt are coincident: fince the two ancient fages name only 
the lunar afterifms, it is probable, that the Iblar divifion of the Zodiacfc 
into twelve figns was not generally ufed in their days ; and we know 
from the comment on the Sdrya Siddhdnta, that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are ililj regulated, was in ufe before the 
folar. When M. Bailly alks, “ why the Hindus eftablifhed the be- 

ginning of the preceffion, according to their ideas of it, in the year of 
** Christ to which his calculations alfo had led him, we anfwer, 
becaufe in that year the vernal equinox was found by obfervation in the 
origin of their ecliptick and fince they were of opinion, that it muft 
have had the fame pofition in the firft year of the Caliyuga, tliey were 
induced by their erroneous theoiy to fix; the beginning of their fourth 
period 3600 years before the time of Vara'ha, and to account for 
Para'sara’s obfervation by fuppofing iui utpita^ or pradigy. 

To' what'purpofe, it may be alked, have we afcertained the age of 
was Tara's AR A ? Who was Garga? With whom 
were they •cbiitemporary, or , with whofe age may theirs be compared ? 
What light v^HhefeJniiuiri^s throw-oa the ,l#ory:^^^^4tf,pr, of man- 
kind? I am happy in- helftg;;ab}q;::,to.:,ffifw?r, tM; .,5iieAto''lyith con- 


fidence and precifion. 
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All the BrMmens agree, that only one Para'sara is named in their 
facred records ; that he compofed the aftronomical book before-cited, 
and a law-tradt, which is now in my poiieffion ; that he was the grand- 
fon of Vasisht’ha, another aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works are 
ftill extant, and who was the preceptor of Ra'ma, king Ayodhy a i 
that he was the father of Vya'sa, by whom the Vedas were arranged 
in the form, which they now bear, and whom Crishna himfelf names 
with exalted praife in. the Gitdiio that, by the admiffion diht Pandits 
themfeives, we find only three generations between two of the R a' mas, 
whom they confider as incarnate portions of the divinity j and Para'sar 
might have lived till the beginning of the Caliyuga, which the miilaken 
dodtrine of an ofcillation in the cardinal points has compelled the Hindus 
to place 1020 years too early. This errour, added to their fanciful ar- 
rangement of the four ages, has been the fource of many abfurdities j 
for they infill, that Va'lmic, whom they cannot but allow to have been 
contemporary with Ra'machandra, lived in the age of Vya'sa, who 
confulted him on the compofition of the Mahdhhdrat, and who was 
perfonally known to Balara'ma, the brother of Crishna : when a 
very learned Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable ftory of a con- 
verfation between Va'lmic and Vya'sa, I exprefied my furpme at an 
interview between two bardsj whofe ages were feparated by a period of 
864,000 years j but he foon reconciled himfelf to fo monftrous an ana- 
cbronifra, by obferving that the longevity of the Munis was preter- 
natural, and that no limit could be fet to divine power. By the lame 
recourfe to miracles or to prophely, he would have anfwered another 
objeftion equally fatal to his chronological lyllem : it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyer Ya'gyawalcya was an attendant on the court 'of Ja- 
naca, whofe daughter Si'ta' was the conllant, but unfoitunate, wife 
of the great Ra'ma, the hero of Va'lmic’s poem>!bM that lai-vfer 
himfelf, at the very opening of his work, whkh hoiv lies beford iinc:, 
names both Para'sar and Vya'sa among twenty authors, whofe trads 
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fonn the "body of original Inifiaa lnw, By the way, fince Vasisht’ha is 
more than once named in the Minavifanbitaf we may be certain, that 
the laws afcribed to Menu, in whatever age they might have been firft 
promulgated, could not have received the form, in which we now fee 
them, above thtss thoupind years ago. The age and functions of 
Garga lead to confequences yet more interefting: he was confeifedly 
the purohka^ or officiating prieft, of Crishna himfelf, who, when only 
herdfman’s boy at Mafhura, revealed his divine charafter to Gahg a, 
running to him with more than mortal henignityon his cmintenance, 
wht?n the priefl: had invoked Na r aVan. JFJis daughter was eminent 
for htff piety and her learning, and the Brahmans admit, without con- 
fidering: the confequence of their admiffion, tJiat flie is thus addrefled 
in the ^ida itfelf: Tata urdhwan no vd /amopi, Ga'rci, ij/ha ddit)'^ 
dyamurdhdfan tapati, djd vd hhumin tapati, hhumyd JiMrak tapati. Mean 
tapath ani^an tapatyanantaran tapati j or, “ That Sun, O daughter of 
“ GARGA,*^han which nothing is higher, to which nothing is equal, 
“ enlightens ,i^e fummit of the fkyj with the fky enlightens tlie earth j 
with the eaf|h enlightens the lower worlds ; enlightens the higher 
« worlds, enligl%ns other worlds i it enlightens the breaft, enlightens 
« all befides the From thefe fads, which the Brdhmans can- 

not deny, and from |hefe conceffions, which they unanimoufly make, 
we may reafonably inf^r, that, if Vya'sa was not the compofer of the 
V sdaSf he added at lea^ Ibmething of his own to the fcattered frag- 
rntm of a more ancient V|ork, or perhaps to the loofe traditions, which 
he had colleded; but, w'|^atcver be the comparative antiquity of the 
fqripturcs, we may f^ly conclude, that the Mfaick and Indian 
chronologies, arS^perfeaiyc&ftent'j that, Menu, fon of Brahma', 
was the A'dima^ or;y?5i^,;;Crea^^moftal, and conlequently our, Adam j 
rfiat Menu, child of the Supfl^, prefemd.'wiA^uw: others, in a 
baUtm or capacious ark, from an^verfal, 4diugc,,^, 'and muft, therefore, 
:|lf,,|,o^r,NoAH j that HiRANyACA:3|pu,, the giant ‘with a golden axe. 
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Md or were impious and arrogant monarchs, and moR 

bably, our Nimrod and Brio,; that the three Ra'm as. two oftCm 
were .nvmcrble warriors, and the third, .^ot only valiant in war 
the patron of agnculture and which derives an eoith , f ' u 
name, were different reprefentations of the GwH«BaccLs' 
theRA'MA of Scripture, or his colony perfonifitd. or the Sun’s";; 

'iI^Gr^^‘7Z ZflT -Jg^tion from CiaMea 

o Ifa/j, and India, happened about twelve centuries befnrp 

dre b.r& of our Saviour t that Sa'cva, or St'SAK, about two 

years after Vva'sa, either in perfon or by a colony from J?v.ar 

ported into this countiy the mild herefy of the SauSha,’ ■ Zd 

that the dawn of true /nyMt, hiftoiy appears only three or fon ■ 
oflwe*' 

As a fpecimen of that fabling and allegorizing fpirit wK,VK t, 
induced the BrdW to difguife their whole fyfrem of hiftory philX 
phy, mid religion, I produce a paffage from the whfrb how' 

ever ftrange and ridiculous,, is very curious in kfelf anri r-i n’ 
neded with the fubjeft of this e%: it is taken from the fi*; f T' 
or fedion, which is written in modulated profe. “ l-tf 

lays the ii7fc autbor,^^^^ M^^ 

■■ on the holyfon of VasudrVa, biia^^on ceS^"^ 
prefent the figure of that aquatick animal, which we caU IT’ ' 

“ Its head being turned downwards, and its body bent in a circTr’’ 
conceive Diruva. or the pole-frar, to be fixed on die no m of? 
taili on the middle part of the tail diey fee four liars p -f 
I.Jra, Dherma, and on its bafe two 
“ Fidhitrl: on its rump are the Septarjhh, or feven &rs’of^‘^ 

Senes of K.d, ; on its belly the Ga,gd of the iky : 
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PuJfjya gleam refpeaively on its right and left haunches ^ J'rdra and 
** Jsiejhd on its right and left feet or Jins-, Abbijit and Uttar dfiM' ha in 
its right and left noftrils % Sramna and Purvajhad'ha in its right and 
‘‘ left eyes jj Dhanijht’ba and Mula on its right and left ears. Eight con- 
“ ftellations, belonging to the fummer folftice, Magbd, Purvaf halgunl, 
« Uttaraf halgutiH Hajia, Cbitrd, Swati, Fifdchd, Anurddhd, may be 
“ conceived in the ribs of its left fide i and as many afterifms, con- 
neaed with the winter folftice, Mrigasiras, Rohint, Crittkd Bba~ 
“ rant, Afwini, Rivat% Uttarabhadrapadd, Purvabbadrapadd, may be 
imagined on the ribs of its right fide in an inverfe order : let Satab- 
“ and Jyifitlm be placed on its right and left ihoulders. In its 
“ upper javsr is Agajiya, in its lower Yama j in its mouth the planet 
** Mangala i in its part of generation, Sanais chara i on its hump, Fri- 
hafpati I in its breaft, the Sun ^ in its heart, Ndrdyan i in its front 
« the moon j in its navel. Us anas i on its two nipples the t«vo Afminas i 
“ in its afcending and defcending breaths, Budha ; on its throat, Rtlhu j 
in all its limbs, Citus, of comets ; and in its hairs, or ^rifiks, the 
“ whole multitude of ftars.” It is neceflaiy to remark, that, although 
the s'isumdra be generally deferibed as the fea-hog, or porpoife, which 
we frequently have feen playing in the Ganges, yet Jiifmdr, which feems 
derived from the Sanjerit, means in Perfian a large lizard: the pall%e 
-juft exhibited may neverthelefs relate to an animal of the cetaceous 
and dolphin of the ancients. Before I leave the 

Ifphere of the Bindus, I cannot help mentioning a Angular fadt : in the 
Sanferit language, Rtcfia means a conjlellathn and a bear, fo that Jfa- 
harcJBa may denote either a great bear or a great ajiertfm. Etymologifts 
may, perhaps, <krive the Megas, arms of tBt Greeks ^mm ^n Indian 
compound ill underftood i but t will only ohferve, with the vt'Ad^Ame-- 
rican, that a bear witb'amfy~hngypU could never have oeburred to the 
imiigination of any one, who Imd feen the animal. I may be permitted 
fo add, on the fubjedl oF the Indian Zodiack, thati if I have erred, in a 

former 


former elTay, where the longitude of the lunar manfions is computed 
from the firft ftar in our conftellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
errour by the very learned and ingenious M. Baili. y, who relied, I pre- 
fume, on the authority of M, Le Gentil : the origin of the BMu Zo^ 
diack, according to the S^rya S/M miiii be nearly r igo 21 ' 54", 
m our fphere, and the longitude of Cl//r^, or the Spike, muft of 
courfe be iqq<^ 21' 54" from the vernal equinox ; but, fmce it is diffi- 
cult by that computation, to arrange the twenty-feven manfions and 
t eir feveral fiars, as they are delineated and enumerated in the He/m- 
mala I muft for the prefent fuppofe with M. Bailey, that the Zodiack 
ot^e Hindus hzd two origins, one confiant and the other variable- 
and a farmer inquiry into the fubjed muft be referved fbr a feafon of 
retirement and leifure. ' 




NOTE 


TO 

MR. VANSITT ART’S PAPER 

THE JFGHANS BEING DESCENDED FROM THE JEWS. 
Br THE 


T7hIS account of the Alfghhns may lead to a very intereftmg difco- 
very. We learn from Esdras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering 
journey, came to a country called Arfaretb ; where, we may fuppofe, 
they fettled : now the Afghans are faid by the beR Perfan hiftorians to 
be defcended from the Jews-, they have traditions among themfelves of 
fuch a defcent j and it is even aflerted, that their families are diAin- 
guifhed by the names of Jewifi tribes, although, fince their converfion 
to the If dm, they ftudioufly conceal their origin -, the Pufoto language, 
of which I have feen a diaionary, has a manifcA refemblance to the 
Chaldatck-, and a confiderable diAria under their dominion is called 
Hdzdreb, or Hazdret, which might eafily have been changed into the 
word ufed by Esdras. I Arongly recommend an inquiry into the 
literature and hiAory of the Afghans. . 



THE ANTIQUITY 


OF 

THE INDIAN ZQDIACK. 

-By- THE PREBIDENm: 


1 ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the learned and induilrious 
M. Montucla feems to treat with extreme contempt), that th.Q Indian 
divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed from the Greeks or Arabs^ 
but, having been known in this country from time immemorial, and 
being the fame in part with that ufed by other nations of the old Hindu 
race, was probably invented by the iirft progenitors of that race before 
their difperfion. « The Indians^ he fays, have two divilions of the 
Zodiack; one, like that of the Arabs, relating to the moon, and con- 
fifling of tnventy-^feven equal parts, by which they can tell very nearly 
“ the hour of the night; another relating to the fun, and, like ours, con- 
“ taining twelve figns, to which they have given as many names cor- 
refponding with thofe, xvhich we have borrowed from the Greeks!* 
All that is true; but he ad^ ‘' It is highly probable that they received 
them at Ibme time or another by the intervention of the Arabs', for 
“ no man, furely, canperfuade hirnfelf, that it is the ancient divifion of 
" the Zodiack formed, according to fome authors, by the forefethers of 
" mankind and ftill preferved among the Hindus!' Now I undertake 
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to prove, that the Indian Zodiack was not borrowed mediately or direftly 
from the Jrabs or Greeks-, and, fmce the folar divifion of it in India is 
the fame in fubftance with that ufed in Greece, we may reafonably con- 
clude, that both Greeks and Hindus received it from an older nation, who 
firft gave names to the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus, as their fimilarity in language and religion fully 
evinces, had a common delcent. 

The fame writer afterwards intimates, that « the time, when Indian 
Aftronomy received its moft conliderable improvement, from which 
it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined, was either the age, 
when the Arabs, who eftablilhed themfelvcs in Perjia and Sogdiana, 
« had a great intercourfe with the Hindus, or that, when the fuccelTors 
“ of Chengi'z united both Arabs and Hindus under one vaft domi- 
« nion.” It is not the ohjea of this effay, to correa the hiftorical 
errors in the paflage laft-cited, nor to defend the aftronomers of India 
from the charge of grofs ignorance in regard to the figure of the earth 
and the diftances of the heavenly bodies j a charge, which hdoNXucLA 
very boldly makes on the authority, I believe, of father Souciet ; I 
will only remark, that, in our converfations with the Pandits, we muft 
never confound the fyfeem of the Jyautifiicas, or mathematical aftrono- 
mers, with that of the Paurdnicas, or poetical fabulifts; for to fuch a 
confufion alone muft we impute the many miftakes of Europeans on the 
fubjedt of Indian fcience. A venerable mathematician of this province, 
named Ra"machan0Ra, now in his eightieth year, vifited me lately at 
Crtfimmagar, and part of his difeourfe was fo applicable to the inquiries, 
which I was then making, that, as foon as he left me, I committed it to 
writing* ** l^t Paurdnm, be faid, will tell you, that our earth is a 
f* plane figure ftudded with eight mountains, and furrounded by feven 
i feas of milk, nedar.-and cRhef fluids? that the part, which we in- 
habit, is one of feven iflands, to which eleven fmaller ifles are fubor- 
: **dinate: 
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dinate ; that a God, riding on a huge elephant y guards each of the 
“ eight regions ; and that a mountain of gold rifes and gleams in the 
centre j but we believe the earth to be fhaped like a Cadamha fruit, 
“ or fpheroidal, and admit only four oceans of fait water, all which we 
** name from the four cardinal points, and in which are many great 
peninfulas with innumerable iflands : they will tell you, that a 
** dragon’s head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an eclipfe ; but we 
** know, that the fuppofed head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
nodes, or points formed by interfedions of the ecliptick and the 
moon’s orbitj in fliort, they have imagined a fyftcm, which exifts 
only in their fancy j but we confider nothing as true without fuch 
evidence as cannot be queftioned.” I could not perfedly underfland 
the old Gymnofophift, when he told me, that the Rdsicbacra or Circle 
of Signs (for fo he called the Zodiack) was Yikc z Dbufidra flower; 
meaning the Datura, to which the Sanjcrit name has been foftened, and 
the flower of which is conical or fhaped like a funnel: at firft I thought, 
that he alluded to a projedion of the hemifphere on the plane of the 
colure, and to the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator; but a 
younger aftronomer named Vina'yaca, who came afteryvards to fee 
me, aflured me that they meant only the circular triouth of the funnel, 
■::0r ;;the:':bafe:;:pf:':the ::djne,safid:Lthatgits:was^^ 
writers, to borrow from fruits and flowers their appellations of feveral! 
-iplane:; and :fblid figures. r 

From the two Brahmans, whom I have juft named, I learned the fol- 
lowing curious particulars ; and you may depend on my accuracy in re- 
peating them, fince I wrote them in their prefence, and correded what 
1 had written, till they pronounced it perf|^; They divide a grear| 
circle, as we do, into three hundred and yflpy degrees, called ^^:b the£n| 
anfas or portions-, of which they, like;;::l3|s, allot thirty to each of the* 
twelve. figns in this order : . 
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Tula^^ the Balance. 

8. Vrijhchkat the Scorpion, 
Dhamsy the Bow. 
Macara, the- Sea-Monfter. 
Cumiha, the Ewer. 

12. Mina, the Fifh. 


Mifidi the Ram. 
Vnjha, the Bull. 
Mit'huna, the Pair 
4 . Carcafi, the Crab. 
Sinba, the Lion. 
Cany a, the Virgin. 


The figures of the twelve afterifms, thus denominated with refped to 
the fun, are fpecified, by Sri'peti, author of the RetnamMa, in Sanfcrit 
verfes ; which I produce, as my vouchers, in the original with a verbal 
tranflation : 


M^Mdayd nama famanarupi, 
Vinagadad'nyam mit’hunam nriyugmam, 
Pradipas'afy^ dadhatl carabhyam 
ft’hit4 varinl canyacaiva. 

Tul4 tulabhrlt pretimanapanir 
Bhaanr dhanufhman hayawat i^ngahc, 
Mrigananah fyan macard’t’ha cumbhah 
Scandh^ nerd ridaghat am dadhanah, 
Anyanyapuchch'habhimuc’hd hi minah 
Mat/yadwayam fwaft’halachirindml. 


** The ir>w», luli, crab, lion, and fcorpion, have the figures of thofe five 
« Tefpedbely: the pair are a damfel playing on a Fin^ and; a 

a Caace : the mrgin ftands on a boat in water, 

** 'ifi: p^j,.b^^Ia^1^p, in the 'Other an ear of ricecornj is 

'« held by‘i’'#ei|hw with, a: weight in one hand; :the. ‘archer, 

f 'v^hbf^ hinder 'parts’ are^iife|>^ lo^ a has the 

f ,f 2 ce ofhp antelope-';' the.’^f;% a.^aterpot'.b^iteKbh’pe'lhOT of 
who empties itt the are Ywo 'with their heads turned_to 
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each otl^prs tails ; and all thefe are foppofed to be in fuch places as 
fuit their feveral natures.” 


Admoirii, 

Bharani. 

Critica. 

Rdhinl. 

Mrtgq/tras, 

A'rdri. 

Punarvafu. 

Pujhya. 

Q. Aslefh^. 


Purva p’halguni. 
U ttara p^haigunA'. 
Hafta.' 

Chitfa. ■ . ; 

Swati. 

njklih, 

Anuradha. 

JyeJhPhh, 


' Uttaralhid'hl. 
Sfaiianu. 

' Dhanifht'k 
Satabhifha. 

Purva bhadrapada, 
Uttarabhadrapada. 
27. Revati. 


Between the twenty-fcil ,^d twenty-fecond cpBRellations, WjM 
in the plate three,, ftars called j but are the laft a Quarter ol^ 
the Impaediately preceding, or the latter m the wbtd is 

c(^iMiio«ly pronounced. A complete reyolution of the moon, tvith rd- 
fpedi to the ikrs» being made in twenty-feven daysj, odd hours, minutes! 
and iecopdfi,: and perfeft exadnefs being either not attained by the 
Or twt requM^ by them^ they fixed on the number twenty- 
feven,' and veSsxx£A Abbijit fer feme aftrological purpofe in their nuptM 
ceiOmonies. The drawing, from which the plate was engraved,; 4 «ms 
il^Ohded to.reprefent the figures of the twenty-feven co]dlHl4l||®’|:'‘tc|te,, 
goill^l'jWith AbhijUi as they are deferibed in three ftanssas hy the author 
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Sacat'afamam at’hain'afyottamangena tulyam, 
Man%rihas'ara chacrabliani s'alopamam bham, 
Sayanafadns'amanyachGhatra paryancarupam, 

2. Haftacarayutam cha mau^icafaraam 

chanyat pravMopamam, 

Dhrifhyam torana fannibham baiiniblianif 
fatcund'alabham param ; 
Grudhyatcefarivicramena ladris'am, 

Anyad dentivilafavat IThitaimtah 
s'nngat'acavyadti bham. 

3. Trivicramabham cha mndangarupam, 

Vrittam tatdnyadyaroalabhwayabbam, 
Paryancarupam murajanucaram, 

Ityevam asVadibhachacrarupam. 


** A horfe’s headj yoni or hhaga j a razor; a wheeled carriage ; the 
** head of an antelope; a gem; a houfe; an arrow; a wheel; another 
houfe; a bedftead; another bedftead; a hand; a pearl; a piece of 
** coral; a feftoon of leaves ; an oblation to the Gods; a rich ear-ring; 
'** the tail of a fierce lion; a couch; the tooth of a wanton elephant, 
near which is the kernel of the sringataca nut; the three footfteps 
ffisf a tobor; a circular jewel; a two-faced image; another 

:li; and a fmaller fort of tabor: fuch are the figures of Afwirh 




' -t, . >'» ‘ 


The Mindu draughtfntap has very ill reprefented moft of the; figures ; 
and he has tranfpofed the two Ajhirm as well as the two Bhddrapads ; 
but his figure of Abhijit, which looks like our ace of hearts, has a re- 
femblance to the kernel of the trafa, a curious water-plant defcribed in 
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a ieparate eSky. In another Sanfcrit book the figures of the feme 
fiellations are thus varied : 


€on> 


A horfe’s head. 

Yoni or bhaga^ 

A flame. 

A waggon. 

A cat’s paw. 

One bright ftar. 

A bow. 

A child’s pencil. 

9. A dog’s tail. 18. 


A firaight tail. 

Two ftars S. to N. 
Two, N. to S. 

A hand. 

A pearl. 

Red fefiron. 

A feftoon. 

A fiiake. 

A boar’s head. 27. 


A conch. 

A winnowing fan. 
Another. 

An arrow. 

A tabor. 

A circle of fears. 

A ftaff for burdens. 

The beam of a balance. 
A fife. 


From twelve of the afeerifms juft enumerated are derived the names 
of the twelve Indian months in the ufual form of patronymicks j for 
the Paurdnics, who reduce all nature to a fyftem of emblematical my- 
thology, fuppofe a celeftial nymph to prefide over each of the conftella- 
tions, and feign that the God So'ma, or Lunus, having wedded twelve 
of them, became the father of twelve Genii, or months, who are named 
after their feveral mothers ; but the Jyautifiicas afiert, that, when their 
knar year was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon: was at the 
full in each month on the very day, when it entered the nacjhatra, from 
which that month is denominated. The manner, in which the deriva- 
tives are formed, will beft appear by a comparifon of the months with 
their feveral confeeilations : 


4. 


AVwina. 

Cartica. 

Margaslrfea. 

Paulha. 


P’lialguna.. 


Chaitra. 

8. Vaifac’ha. 
Jyaifet'’’ha. 
A feara. 
Sravana. 
12.- BMdra. 
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The third month is zKo adled jd'graMjana { 
word Jgran is corrupted) from another name of I 


Nothing can he more ingenious than the memorial verfes, in which 
the Hindus have a cuftom of linking together a number of ideas other- 
wife unconneded, and of chaining, as it were, the memory by a re- 
gular meafure : thus by putting teeth for thirty-two, Rxidra for eleven, 
feafon for fix, arrow or element for oceans Veda, m agey ^ h^ 
'KsduAifre, dr quality ht thtte, or Guma'ra 
or moon for one, they have compofed four lines, which exprefs the 
number of ftars in each of the twenty-feven afterifms. 


Vahni tri ritwifhu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
Banas'winetra s^ara bhucu yugabdhi ramah, 
Rudrabdhiramagunavedas'ata dwiyugma, 
Denta budhairabhihitah cramas'd bhatarah. 


^ fixj five, three, one; four, three, five; 

“ five, two, two; five, one, one; four, four, three; eleven, four and 
** three; three, four, a hundred; two^ two, thirty-two: thus have the 
« liars of the lunar conftellations, in order as they appear, been num- 
:^y ::bered:by/:th^’ 


®f the ftteza was eorredlly repeated to me, the two Afidrds are con- 
ed'i^ one afterifm, and AhUjit as three feparate liars ; but I fufpedt 
ah le|f©fc):|| 'the third fine, becaufe dwibdna or two and Jive would fuit 
the metre as hSirSma } and becaufe there were only three Fddas 

in the early age, when, it is probable, the liars werf enumf rated and 
the technical verfe ' comphl^'d* ; ■ ; , ■, - ;• ' ‘ 


Two lunar llations, or manjions, sesxd a quarter are co-extenfive, we 
fee, whh one fign ; and nine llations correfpond with four figns : by 
' ' ' counting, 
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countifig, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty inmutes from the firft 
ftar in the head of the Ram, inclufively, we find the whole extent of 
A/mrii^ and fhall be able to afcertain the other ftars with fufiicient ac- 
curacy ^ but firfi: let us exhibit a comparative, table* of both 
denoting the manfions, as in the Vardnes almanack, by the firfi: letters or 
fyllables of their names : 


Months. 

ATwin 


Solar Ast erisms . 

imh 


Mansions. 


A , 

Hh i) jb ■ ‘ + 

4 

■ 0 F ^ 

' + • ■ ' + 

M 



a 

M 


3P 


Chaitr 

Vailac’h 

Jaifiit’h 

A'flilr 

Sravan 

Bh 4 dr 


Tula 

Vrifchic 8, 

Dhan 
Macar 
Cumbh 
Min 12. 


3 » 

;’4 

m 

■'■pi-' 


■ 

iiii 

Mm-mB 


-VA:: 


+ 

pil 

■ A ■■ 




+ 

s 

^ cih 




+ 


4. iil ■ 



+ ' r. 27. 


Hence we may readily know the ftars in each manfion, as they fol- 
low in order: ' . ■ 


Lunar 
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Lunar Mansions. Solar Asterisms. Stars. 


Afwini. 

.,:"Ram.': 

Three, in and near the head. 

Bharanf. 


Three, in the tail. 

Critica. 

Bull. 

(S’/*”, of the Pleiads. 

Rdhinl. 


Five, in the head and neck. 
(Three, in or near the feet. 

Mrigafiras. 

Pair. 

\ perhaps in the Galaxy. 

A'rdrL 

Punarvafu. 

------ :v 

Ow, on the knee. 

(Four, in the heads, breaft and 
::Ihoulder».::k 

Pufliya. 

: :;;v: : vCrab'. 

T^ree *'■> .-'f; 



' ■■ i ; ' k ’ i:: : ■ • : i mMii 


Uct-sr'i'j. ujv 

a;fu. 


; i . i>U ‘ ^ 

f‘i ■■■■ hav..t 

ku-the .(p,‘ke, 
v'' ■ W. 




Four, beyond it. 


Scorpion. 

Four, in the body. 

Jyeflit’ha. 


Three, in- the tail.. 


, Bowv 

(Eleven, to the point of the 
(: X xarroviA:' 

*.■ Piirvaihara. 


: :Iwi?,: in:the;:leg;.^x:’>'- 


Sea-monfter. 

■v::2%?<?,dh;:ihex^ 

_ : phanilht%4[;'|;i.i;,. . 


Three, in the taiL- ■ 

'!Ewer.. ' : 

• Four, inithe'^kcnifc 'X;.;'-' ' ■■ 

Satabhiiha. X;, 


Maf^t .in • thq .''^waar. , 

PurvabhadrapadS . 



■ UttarabhadrapadL 


T^o, m the cord. 

".1 -*" f 


( Thirty-two, in the fecond 
i fiih and cord. 
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WBcreyier the Indian drawing differs from the memorial verfe in the 
Hetnamala, I have preferred the authority of the writer to that of the 

painter, who has drawn fome terreflrial things with fo little fimilitude, 
that we • 

celeffiah 



For the affiftance of thofe, who may be inclined to re-examine, the 
twenty-feven conftellations with a chart before them. I febioin a table 
of the degrees, to which the nacfiatras extend refpeaifcy from the 
firff; ffar in the aftenfm of which we now fee neai* the beginning 
of the %n Taurus, as it was placed in the ancient fphere. 


N. 

D, M. 

N. 

D. M, 

N. 

Cl.::;;::;; 

13‘^i 20 '. 

■ ;;x. : ■ , 

133®. 20'. 

XIX. 

II. 

26^ 40'. 

XL 

146®. 4 o'. 

: ' XX : : 

III. 

40 o'. 

XII. 

160^, 0 ^, 

XXI. 

IV. 

53 ®- 20'. 

XITI. 

173°. 20'. 

XXII. 

V. 

660 . 40'. 

XIV. 

186®. 40'. 

:/::/:XXIII 

/VI.' ; 

80®. o'. 

: ; , XV:./ / 

''200% : /^ot:'?/'/ 


VII. 

/;;' 93 ^*)do'-'/::: 

: XVI.,*:/ 

/2i3%:;2p'.-\/;/ 

■:://V:XXV.;: 

VIII, 

;ro 6 ®.;:i 4 oV//'^^^ 

/:::xvii./; 

226°. 40'. 

::A-iXvi.: 


120^. o'. 

XVIIL 

0 

^0 

0 

ft//-XXVlI 


266®, 40'. 
280®. o'. 


20, 


: : , /column :afe:i^ 'Gemm} 

Cancer, Lee, thofe of the ,/ecend, m Firga, Libra, Scorpio, SagiiCarius] 
and thofe of the third, in Capricornus, Aquarius, Pifees, Aries: we can-, 
not err much, therefore, in any feries of three conftellations i for, by 
counting 13^ 20' forwards and backwards, we find the fpaces occupied 
hy the two extremes, and the intermediate fpace belongs of courfe to 
the mfodlemoft. It is not mcaned. that the divifion of the Bmdd'ZoA 
lack into fuch fpaces is exad to a minute, or that -everj ffar of each 
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afterifm muft neceffarilj be found in the fpace to which it belongs j but 
the computation will be accurate enough for our purpofe, and no lunar 
manfion can be very remote from the path of the moon : how Father 
SouciET could dream, that was in the Northern Crown, I 

can hardly comprehend j; but it fprpalies all comprehenfion, that M. 
Bailey Ihould copy his dream, and , give reafons to fupport itj 
efpecialy as four ftars, arranged pretty much like thofe in the Indian 
figure, prefent themfelves obvioufly near the balance or the fcorpion, 
I have not the boldnefs to exhibit the individual ftars in each manfion, 
diftinguiftied in Bayer’s method hy Greek letters; becaufc, though I 
have little; doubt, that the five ftars of AdliJBay in the form of a Wheel, 
are y, ^ h of Lion, and thofe of Mk/a, y, s, ^ (p, t, <r,v, o, 7r» 
of the SagitUr^, dnd though I think many of the others equally clear, 
yet, where the number of ftars in a manfion is lefs than three, or even 
than four, it is hot eafy to fix on ||i®na with ^n^deate r ^nd I muft 
wait, until '.fijiae .young Hindu aftronomer^’.wiili a ^^good'ihemcay and 
good eyes, can attend my Icifure on ferehe higl^ the proper feafons, 
to point out in the firmament itfelf the feveral ftarS of all thd ddnftella- 
tions, for which he can find names in the Sanferit language : the only 
ftars, except thofe in the Zodiack, that have yet been diftindtly named 
to me, are the Septarfii» Dbruva, Arundhaii, Vijhnupad, Mdtrimandel, 
and, in the fouthern hemifphere, Agafiya^ or Qmopus^ The v<Ntnty- 
ftars, indeed, have particular names, in the order of the 
which they belong ; and fince we learn, that the Hindus 
|hl¥d||ih|^|]^hined;,i,i#Vi 2 ^^^ longitude ^ and right efeenfion of eseb, it 
migfa’'''fe:;lfeui':to exhibit the lift of them? but at;^prefcht'. I can 
only ;fubjo’lh’'’:db'K-: tames of twenty-fcvea the 

Eciiptick. ^ 










.rrffTiw/tkJ hv thf- . {>, 
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A'yujhmat. 

Dhruva, 

Siddha. 

Sauhhdgya. 

Vydghdfa. 

Sddhya. 

Sdbhana. 

Herjhaaa. 

Subha, 

Atiganda. 

' Vajra. 

Sucra. 

Sucarman. 

4f^y- 

Brahman, 

Dhrzfi. 

Vyatipdta. 

Indra. 

Sula. 

Variyas. 

Vaidhriti. 


Having fliown in what manner the anrange the 2^£?&i!:<2/ ilars 

with refpeS to the fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal fub- 
jed:, the antiquity of that double arrangement. In the firft place, the 
Brahmans were always too proud to borrow their fcience from the 
Greeks^ Arabs r Moguls, ot mtian of MlichcB has, fiitj cdllX thoie, 
who are ignorant of the VMas^ and have not ftudied the language of the 
Gods : they have often repeated to me the fragment of an old verfe, 
which they now ufe proverbially, na nicho yavanatfarahy or no bafe 
creature can be lower than a Yavan j by which name they formerly 
■•:meaht: an;;:ib;^ 2 ^ now , naean a: 'JI^Ki^.:;hr,::;,.gene 

in’: ®^erab ;i^p||i'ti#;:bpinibi:i #^Mo«Shci 

:':fefeus. : :arpihenti||it|f^^ 

sidiltiy'|"'btiersV''':-with'a:#reafliCk'imile,:^id:i|:i;^|®:j^^ 

:i^K:;:Md■:all?:^eemed;;tp:"think::it;;:a^;n0tidu^::’bo^deHbg■|i|||piren^^ 

‘ilii:fjihhbUgh':cthe;#gUteS':' -of ';the; tW'elve:^f«<;^«-'l^^ 

refemblance to thofe of the Grecian^ yet they are too much varied for a 

mere copy, and the nature of the variation proves them to be original j 

nor is the refemblance more extraordinary than that, which has: often , 

been obferved, between our Gothick days of the week and tbd& of the I 

Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame luminariesi ; and (whatjfs yet 

more Angular) revolve in the fame order: the Sun j I 

Moon } Mangala, Tuifco j Bw^/Zw, Woden ; Fribafpati, iThbrj Sucra, 
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Freya ; Sam» Sater } yet no man ever imagined, that the Indians bor- 
rowed fo remarkable an arrangement from the Got/js or Germans. On 
the planets I will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of Venus, is, 
like all the reft, a male deity, named alfo Usanas, and believed to be a 
fage of infinite learning ^ but Zohrah, the Na'hi'd of the Perfians, is 
a goddefs like the Freya of our Baxon progenitors: the drawing, 
therefore, of the planets, which %vas brought into Bengal by Mr. John- 
son, relates to the Perjian fyftem, and reprefents the genii fuppofed to 
prefide over them, exactly as they are deferibed by the poet Ha'tipi' : 
“ He bedecked the firmament with ftars, and ennobled this earth with 
the race of mens he gently turned the aufpicious new moon of the 
“ feftival, like a bright jewel, round the ankle of the Iky j he placed 
** the Hindu Saturn on the feat of that reftive elephant, the revolving 
** fphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce the 
“ intoxicated beaft i he made fidken ftrings of fun-beams for the lute 
“ of Venus i and prefented Jupiter, who faw the felicity of true 
** religion, with a rofary of cluftering Pleiads. The bow of the Iky 
became that of Mars, when he was honoured with the command of 
the celeftial hoft j for God conferred fovereignty on the Sun, and 
fquadrons of ftars were his army.*' 


The names and forms of the lunar conftellations, efpecially of Bha^ 
rafk and 'Abhijti-^ in^ta.te a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an ancient 
|}e0|i36|;;i^ri^ey'^$ffer entirety from thofe of the Arabian fyftem, in 

appears in the dual number, becaufe it 
'two Menzil, or the place alightiiag, properly 

thence is ufed for an Ordinary day’s 
ind'''lisfrilfsa"^fes;h;ettSr;apfU m^on to fo inceflant 

a traveliti;'as 

eight m*t 

before every word : 


Sharata 
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Sharat^, 

Nathrah. 

Ghafr. 

Dhabih\ 

Butain. 

Tarf. 

Zubaniyah. 

Bulad. 

Thurayya. 

Jabhah. 

Iclll. 

Suud. 

Debaran. 

Zubrah. 

Kalbi 

Akhbxya. 

Hak^ah. 

Sarfah. 

Shaulah. 

Mukdim. 

Hanaah. 

Awwa. 

Naaim. 

Mukhir. 

7 . Dhiraa. 

14. Simac. 

21. Beldah. 28. 

Rifha. 


Now, if we caa truft the Arabian lexicographers, the number of ftars 
in their feveral menzils rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians j and 
two fuch nations muft naturally have obferved, and might naturally 
have named, the principal ftars, near which the moon pafles in the 
courfe of each day, without any communication on the fubjed : there 
is no evidence, indeed, of a communication between the Hindus and 
Arabs on any fubjed of literature or fcience ; for, though we have 
reafon to believe, that a commercial intercourfe fubfifted in very early 
times between Yemen and the weftern coaft of India, yet the iBrahmans, 
who alone are permitted to read the fix Viddngas, one of which is the 
aftronomical Sdjira, were not then commercial, and, moft probably, 
neither could nor would have converled with Arabian merchants. The 
hoftile irruption of the Arabs into Hindujidn, in the eighth century, and 
that of the Moguls under Chengi'z, in the thirteenth, were not likely 
to change the aftronomical fyftem of the Hindus but the fuppofed 
confequences of modern revolutions are out of the queftionj for, if any 
hiftorical records be true, we know with as pofitive certainty, that 
Amaksinh and Ca'lioa's compofed their works before the birth of 
Christ, as that Menander and Terence wrote before thaf iih- 
portant epoch: now the twelve Jigns and twenty-feven mmfions 
mentioned, by the feveral names before exhibited, in % Sanfcrit yoca- 
biilary by the firft of thofe Indian authors, and the iecond of them fre- 
quently alludes to and the reft by name in his Fdiei Ring, \\m 

ChUdren of the and his Birth of Cuma'ra t from which poem I 

produce 


produce two lines, that my evidence may not feem to be colleded from 
mere converfation : ' ^ 

Maitre muhurte s'as'alanch’hanena, 

Ydgam gataiuttarap^alganifhu. 

“ When the ftars of JJttarafhalgun had joined in a fortunate hour 
the fawn-fpotted moon.” 

This tedimony being decifive againft the conjedture of M. Mon- 
tucla, I need not urge the great antiquity of Menu’s Inftitutes, in 
which the twenty-feven afterifms are called the daughters of Dacsha 
and the'conforts of So'ma, or the Moon, nor rely on the teftimony of 
the Brahmans, who affure me with one voice, that the names of the 
Zodiacal ftars occur in the Vida^i three of which I firmly believe, from 
internal and external evidence, to be more than three thoufani years old. 
Having therefore proved what I engaged to prove, I will clofe my eflay 
with a general obfervation. The refuk of Newton’s refearches into 
the hiftory of the primitive fphere was, “ that tlae pradtice of obferving 
“ the ftars began in Egypt in the days of. Ammon, and was propagated 
“ thence by conqueft in the reign of his fon Sisac, into Afrkk, Europe, 
“ and Jfia fince which time Atlas formed the fphere of the Lyhians j 
“ Chiron, that of the Greeks-, and the Chaldeans, a fphere of their 
*f own:” ntfty I hope, on fome other occafions, to fatisfy the publick, 
i^tlisdtly fatisfiicd myfelf, that “ the pradlice of obferving the 
withfthe;,xudiments of civil fociety, in the country of 
** call. Chaldeans from which it^ was propagated into 

yitaly, and Scandincmm, before ihe reign of 
Sisac, or SA'C^Af-whq.^.coaqu^-f^read^. of reli- 
‘‘ gion and philofophy from 'thb ibout' a thoufiind 
I'f years before Christ j but that Chiron and Atlas were allego- 
fi; or mythological perfonages, and ought to have no place in the 


hhbory of our fpecies.” 


iilllini 

iSiliiiiSiiii 



THE LITERATURE OF THE HINDUS 


FROM THE SANSGRIT. 


Communkated by Gov^'&'DTiAn CAVht tranjlated, with a Jlsorf Commentary 


The president 


X HERE are eighteen VidyBs^ or parts of true Knowledge, and fome 
branches of Knowledge falfely fo called j of both which a fliort account 
ihall here be exhibited. 


The firft four are the immortal Vida's evidently revealed by God j 
which are entitled, in one compound word, ‘Rigyajuhfdmdfbarva, or, in 
feparate words, Kich, Yajujh, Sdman, and Afharvan : the Rigvida con- 
fifts of fve feftionsi the Yajurvida, of eighty -fx-, the Sdmaveda, of a 
thoufandi and the Afharvamida, of nine ; with eleven hundred ddc'ha's, 
or Branches, in various divifions and fubdivifions- The Vida’s in truth 
are infinite; but were reduced by Vya'sa to this number and order: 
the principal part of them is that, which explains the Duties of Man in 
a methodical arrangement j and in the fourth is a lyftem of divine ordi- 
nances. 


^ From thefe are deduced the four Upavidas, naip®Iy» 
f barva, Dhanujh, and St'kapatya i the firft of which, ox Ayurciida, 'wz% 

. ' delivered 



delivered to mankind by Bkahma, Indea, Uhanwantari, anayjut 
other Deities j and comprizes the theory of Diforders and Medicines, 
with the praaical methods of curing Difeafes. The fecond, or Mufick, 
was invented and explained by Bharat a: it is chiefly ufeful in raifing 
the mind by devotion to the felicity of the Divine nature. The third 
Upavida was compofed by Viswamitra on the fabrication and ufe 
of arms and implements handled in war by the tribe of Cfiatriyds. 
Vis'wACARMAN revealed the fourth in various treatifes on fxty-four 
Mechanical Arts, for the improvement of fuch as exercife them. 

are alfo derived from the fame 
, Fyharana, Cdhandas^ Jyotifif 
I Pa'nini, an infpired Saint, on 
\cond contains a detail of religious 
le laft j and from the branches of 
of rules have been framed by A''s wara yana, 
/•the Grammar, entitled Pddfntya, confifting of 
chapters fFriddhiradaiJ, and fo forth), was the produc- 
holy men, and teaches the proper difcriminations 
but other lefs abftrufe Grammars, compiled 
are not confidered as Angds : the fourthy or 
a Muniy named Ping a la, and treats of charms 
verfes aptly framed and varioufiy meafuredj fuch 
and a thoufand otherSi Afironoiny is the ffth of the 
delivered by Su'rya, and other divine perfons : it 
The fxtk, or Nirudiiy was com- 

oTs the piattufcriptj but, perhaps, it. fhould be 
■ ' '%:dhtFms. 


Six Angdsy or Bodies 
fource : their names are, 
andiVim^i. The/^i 
the pronunciation of vo( 
adls and ceremonies fr( 
thefe works a variety 
and others : the thirdy or 
eight ledures or i 
tion of three Rtpi" s, or 
of words in conflrudion 
merely for popular ufe, 

Profodyy was taught by 
and incantations in 

as the’ Giyatriy 

was 

■ is ic^culations of time 

pofed’-'hiri'f:f^&|?A;(fc ^ 

ViyA'sA) oil the';%M3^tion. of difficult words and 


Mhndnsa, 

that of Brahma, and the 

reft, 


Laftly, there are toviP 
and Dherma sdjra. Eighteen Purdnds, 
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reft, were compofed by Vya'sa for the inftrudion and entertainment 
of mankind in general. Nydya is derived from the root ni, to acquire or 
apprehend i and, in this fenfe, the books on apprehenjion, reafoning, and 
judgement, are called Nydya: the principal of thefe are the work of 
Gautama in ^ve chapters, and that of Cana'da in fen-, both teach- 
ing the meaning of facred texts, the difference between juft and un- 
juft, right and wrong, and the principles of knowledge, all arranged 
under twenty-three heads. Mimdnsd is ^fo two-fold both £how;ing what 
adls are pure or impure, what objedts are to be defired or avoided, and 
by what means the foul may afcend to the Firft Principle : the former, 
or Carma Mimdn'^d, tomptizeA vx twehe chapters, was written by 
Jaimini, and difcuffes queftions of moral Duties and Law next follows 
the TJpdfand Cdnda in four ledures fSancarfiana and the reft), con- 
taining a furvey of Religious Duties j to which part belong the rules of 
Sa'ndilya, and others, on devotion and duty to God. Such are the 
contents of the Purva, or former, Mimdnsd. The Uttard, or latter, 
abounding in queftions on the Divine Nature and other fublime fpecu- 
lations, was compofed by Vya'sa, in four chapters and fxteen ftdions : 
it may be confidered as the brain and fpring of all th.Q Aga'si it expofes 
the heretical opinions of R.a'ma''nuja, Ma'dhwa, Valdabha, and 
other Sophifts and, iri a manner fuited to the comprehenfion of adepts, 
it treats on the true nature of Ganesa, Bha'scara, or the Sun, 
Ni'lacanta, Lac'shmi', and other forms of One Divine Being. A 
fimikr work was written by 5'ri' S'ancara, demonftrating the Su- 
preme Power, Goodnefs, and Eternity of God. 

The Body of Law, called Smrtti, confifts of eighteen bocks, each 
divided under three general heads, the duties of religion, the admitliftra- 
tion of ji f ice, and the punifhment or expiation of crimes: they vfcre 
delivered, for the inftrudtion of the human fjpecies, by Menu, and offer 
facred perfonages. 


As 



As to Ethicks, tiie f^eaas coui^m * , , -r 

Kings; the PuMs, what belongs to the relation of hufband and wde. 

and the duties of friendfllip and fociety (which comptee the trip e 
divifion) are taught fuccinffly in both: this double drv.hon of 
and Ufhga's tmy be confidered as denoting the double ene t ari ing 

from them in theory nnd^raSiice. 

The Bbdrafa nnd Rdmdyana, which are both Epiok Poems, compiize 
the moil valuable part of ancient Hiftory. 

For the informad8S-#tfir1S^Sr^^ 

'Z '~r^:^T'£Tkncbaritra, and other works, fit for nlghi.y-meditat.on, 

,>afutata. the Pancb^a . _ hundred and ninety-two parts 


in two j and the 
;i‘the.'doarme of 
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Laft of all aispears a work written by Buddha? and there are alfo 
fx Atheiftical fyftems of Philofophy, entitled Yogachdra, Saudhanta, 
Vaibhdjhtca, Mddhymnkat Digambarat and Charvaci all full of indeter- 
minate phrafes, errors in fenfe, confufion between diftina qualities, 
incomprehenfible notions, opinions not duly weighed, tenets deftrudlive 
of natural equality, containing a jumble of Atheifm and Ethicks ? diilri- 
buted, like our Orthodox books, into a number of fedions, which omit 
'vyitat 'oul'i i • ^■'4 and exprefs what ought to be omitted? 

aboundin.- ■' / 'impertinent propo- 

Utions: ''V'-'' -S: ^ , '' 

others, *. -t fM'.'-c . ‘ ''j 


' 


StttE iiuiVfi'ti 


' : yptr 


This firft chapter of a rare Sanfcrit Book, entitled Vidydderfa, or a 
View of Learnings is written in fo clofe and concife a %le, that fome 
parts of it are very obfcure, and the vrholeTequinw explanation. 
From the beginning of it xye learn, that the Vdda's are confidered by the 
•:'jHi«iirw:;:as^the:^:^feuitdih:of^a^^^ 

"veipkhf^tiem/ Giik :to^'be :the:;4?«Si^=3|i:r|^^ 

^which:^:the:;AImighty:;:Himfelfds'eompafed?sSf^^^ 

drdhwa mdiam adhab sddb&m ai’watfbam prdhuravyayam 

• ch’handd?t/i yafya fermni yafidm ^idafa vedavit. 

The wife have called the Incorruptible One an Js‘watfbf..^i^ its 
« roots above and its branches below? the leaves ^vyfiich are.|he 
« facred -meafures : he, who knows, this' tree, knp 32 ¥« & Fdd(d0dpy' ' 



he Pandits infift, that Jswatfba means the Pippak, or Religmus 
e with heart-ihaped pointed and tremulous leaves ^ but the com- 
of heavenly knowledge, defoending and taking root on earth, to 
'^a, or great Indian Fig-tree, which has moft confpicuoufly its 
, KJah. nr at loaft has radicating branches, would have been far 


is j f a attains holinefsi 

'<:H^xtmm'<im^pkntmn,w^^ he perform or omit that ceremony, 
“ is ju% llyled a This triple diviHott of the may 

feem at fird to throw light on a very obfcure line in the Gita : 

1'raigunya‘vijhayak vddd niftraigunya bha’o&rjuna 

or, “ The Viids are attended with three qualities: be not thou a man 
“ qualities* O Arjuna.” 

' 0 ^ opinion, that the phrafe muft relate; to the 

three 'gdk&$d)r;.fM0ks of the. mind, that of excelkncet that (xi pn£im» 
and. that of'§M^;^‘-|from'the;kd of.vrhicha,|idfq^lhUuM^he wholly 

exempt* though arc 

hoMahieaiiwmhs 'are inferted for 



On a curfory infpedtion of thofe books it appears, tby^eii a 
of S^trif may read a confiderable part of ^ 

didionaiji but tbiat the ftyle of the other is ib obfoleteras to ieetn 
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It is extremely Angular, as Mr. Wilkins has already obferved, that, 
notwithftanding the fable of Brahma ’s four mouths, each of which 
uttered a Vedat yet moft ancient writers mention only three Feda's, in 
order as they occur in the compound word Rigyajuhfdma ; whence it 
is inferred, that the At'harvan was written or collefted after the three 
firfti and the two following arguments, which are entirely new, will 
flrongly confirm this inference. In the eleventh book of Menu, a work 
aferibed to theyf^ age of mankind, and certainly of high antiquity, the 
Afharvan is mentioned by name, and fiyled the "bf a 

phrafe, which countenances the notion of Da'ra' Shecu'h, who aSeir%, 
in the preface to his Upamjhat, that “ three firft Fddas are named 
feparately, becapfe the Af barvm is a corollary from them all, and 
contains the quinteience of them.” But this verfe of Menu, which 
occurs in a modern copy of the work brought from Bdndrasy and 
which would fupport the antiquity and excellence of the fourth Vida^ 
is entirely omitted in the beft copies, and particularly in a very fine one 
written at Gaya, where it was accurately collated by a learned Brahman j fo 
that, as Menu himfelf in other places names only three Vidas, we mufi: 
believe this line to be an interpolatipn; by 

van and fuch an artifice overthrows the very dodrine, yvhich it was 
intended to fuftain. ■ 


The next argument is yet ftronger, fince it arifes from internal evi- 
dence j and of this we are now enabled to judge by the noble zeal of 
Colonel Pol IE R in collecting /®4<«* curiofities; which has been fo 
judicioufly applied and fo happily exerted, that he now poflefles a com- 
plete copy of thej^wr Vidas in eleven large volumes. 4#^'^ 



almoft a different diaiect: wxx^u wv ^ 

BrUimam at Biniras can underftand any part of the Vda.^. we 
Branma Yaiu/h, and Siman, with 

prefume, that none are meant,, but the Kicn, xjj , 

L exception of the the language of which n comparatrvely 

modern! at. the learned wiH perceive from the following fpecimen . 

^rairahnxms yinti Mcfixyi tapa,ifih. xinirn,in,atra na„ir. 
Min dedbitumK agnayi fndhi. 'Mjurmin tatra nayniu ■uiyub^ pr^ 

dxdbMn n,i, .iyu«yMb'a.Jiry\ ^ 

mamfibMi dedbatu mi 

chandriynJwii'a.SirrA min tatra nayatn payab fimb dedbatu mi, fmayt 
finibiflnith mik tatra nayatu balamindro dedhitu 

M mik tatra nayafwimritammipatifitatu. adbhyab fwaha. yatra hrah- 

Lvidiyiktidkfluy'a lapas'ajaha, brabmi mdn tatra nayatu brahma irab 

maddhaturnithrahmaf^Jm^K 


ho know &e Great One,, go,, tferotigli holy 
, thither may fire raife me ! May fire receive 
)us praife to fire ! May air waft me thither ! 
irits I Myfterious praife to air! May the Sun 
the fun enlighten my eye! Myfterious praife 
'^oon bear me thither! May the^moon receive 
praife to the moon ! May the plant Sdm kad 
I beftow on me its hallowed milk ! Myfterious 
INDRA, or ths firmament^ carry me thither! 
ftrength ! Myfterious praife to It«»RA.i May 
! May wter bring, me 'th|e nf immorta- 

j tb-the'waters! 
gb^ libly rites; ;andlffe«li 
. f Mav ftMkfi'^’X'^lfeS'‘i3ae*to’the Great One ! 
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Several other palTages might have been cited from the firft book of 
the Afharvm, particularly a tremendous incantation with confecrated 
grafsf called Darbbha^ and a fubiime Hymn to Gala, or time ; but a 
fingle paffage will fuffice to Ihow the ftyle and language of this extraor- 
dinary work. It would not be fo eafy to produce a genuine extra61: from ' 
the other Vida's: indeed, in a book, entitled Sivaviddnta, written in ; 
Sanfcrit, but in Cdjhmirian letters, a ftanza from the Tajurvida is intro- 
ducedj which deferves for its fublimity to be quoted here j though the 
regular cadence of th6 verfes, and the polifhed elegance '^ d^.j^llguage, 
cannot but induce a fufpicion, that it is a more modern paraphrafe of 
fome text in the ancient Scripture : - 

natatra Juryh- bhdti nacha chandra tdracau, nimd vidyutd bhdnti cuta eva 
vahnih: tameva bhdntam anubhdti fervam, tafya bbdfd fervamidam vibbdtL 

that is, There the fun ihines not, nor the moon and ftars : thefe light- 
“ ning: flafh not in that place \ how Ihould even fire blaze there? God 
“ irradiates all this bright fubftance and by its effulgence the univerfe 
** is enlightened.” . . ■ ^ ■ ■ 

After all, the books on divine KnmledgCt called Vida^ or what is 
known t and Sruth or what has been heard , from revelatioh, are ilill;f&|)iw 
pofed to be very numerous j and the fowhtm mentioned are thought 
to have been feleded, as containing all the information neceffary for 
man. Mohsani Fa'ni', the very candid and ingenious author of the 
JDabiJdn, defcribes in his firil chapter a race of old Perjian fages, who 
appear from the whole of his account to have been Hindus ; 
cannot doubt, that the book of Maha'ba'd, or Menu,. was 

written, he fays, in a celefiial dialeB, means the th%ym' 

Zeea'tusht was only a reformer, we find m^^l^^fhe 
of the a.ncknt Pe^an religion. To. thisi^n^"', belong ..^.^-^Sufiaerous 

'v'-' ' ' ■ Tantrat 
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fantra. Mantra, Jgama, and Nigama, B&ftrds, which confilt oi tncan^ 
iations and other texts of the Vedas, with remarks on the occafions, on 
which they may be fuccefsfully applied. It muft not be omitted, that 
the Commentaries on the Hindu Scriptures, among which that of Va- 
siSHTHA feems to be reputed the moft excellent, are innumerable} 
but, while we have accefs to the fountains, we need not wafte oui time 
in tracing fte rivulets. 

From the Vedas are immediately deduced the pradical arts of Chiriir- 
ir^rv and Medicine, Mufick and Dancing, Archery, which comprizes the 


'are; thfe-fix belong 

one ’ reki^' tp'trelig!ouS| the whole 

.thematicks, 'in efteem- 

ifful man of his time* and the Jixth, to the explanation 


compafs bri 
AAe moft 



The firft Indian- Poet was VaTivii ci, author of the 'Rdm4ya;^ai.i\ 
complete Epick Poeto on one continued, interefting, ant?lferoick, 
adion j and the next in ceiebiity, if it be not fupe|§f(lli' reput^on 
for holinefs> was the Mahabhdrata of Vya'sa ; mjlilln are afcri^d & 
facred, Purdna’s^ which are called, for their ' excellence, tJid Mdgbteen^ 

^ and 
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of obfcure words or phrafes in the Vedas. The grammatical work of 
Pa'nini, a writer fuppofed to have been infpired, is entitled Siddbdnta 
Caumudi, and is fo abftrufe, as to require the lucubrations of many 
years, before it can be perfedly underftood. When Cdsindfba Serman, 
who attended Mr. Wilkins, was afked what he thought of the 
Pdniniya, he anfwered very expreffively, that it was a foreft;” but, 
fince Grammar is only an inftrument, not the end, of true knowledge, 
there can be little occafion to travel over fo rough and gloomy a path; 
which contains, hqWever, probably feme achte fpeculMfons in 
pbyficks. The Sanjcrit Profody is eafy and beautiful: the learned will 
find in it almoft all the meafures of the Greeks', and it is remarkable, 
that the language of the Brdbmans rUns very naturally into Sapphicks, 
Alcaich, and lambkks. Aftronomical works in this language are ex- 


ceedingly numerous : feventy-nine of them are fpecified in one lift; 
and, if they contain the names of the ‘principal ftars vifible "m India, 
with obfervations on their pofitions in different ages, what difcoveries 
may be made in Science, and what certainty attained in ancient Chro- 
nology? 

Subordinate to thele (though the reafon of the arrangement is 

not obvious) are the feries of Sacred Poems, the Body of Law, and the 
Jx Phiiofophical sfaftra'si which the author of our text reduces to two,- 
each confining of two parts, and rejedts a third, in two parts alfo, as 
not perfeaiy orthodox, that is, not ftriaiy conformable to his own 
principles.' ■ ' ^ ■ f"'-'' ■ 
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Brahme, or . the Great One^ 
Of th^ Mundane Egg, and 
' ' : to the CreatmJ, Vishnu, or the Per- 

his Eagk, the Transformations of Brahma', Siva, 
fon of Brahma”, Scanoa fon of Siva, Mar- 
the Immortal Man, and Bhawishya, or the Preds^ion 
to the attributes powers of the Deity), 
Va'mena, or as many 
Preferverx allcontain- 


and which have the following titles 
Pedma, or the Lotos, Bra^hmand a 
Agni, or Fire (thefe four relate 
Garud A, or ] _ 

Linga, Na'reoa, 

CANDif'YA, or 

of Futurity (thefe nine 
zndfour others, MatsYa, Vara'ha, C 
incarnations of the Gr-eat One in his chai 
ing ancient traditions embelliibed by poetry 
lighutnth is the BhA'sawAta, or Life of 
feme Poet is by feme imagined to have t 
though others, with more rcafon, affign th 

The f)*emtof fine work, called Mknu- 

tjAkiTij dll is- frtwetsSereif from Menu, f that of Ya jnyAt 

w-iififk, ,!u4*hdfe of other Mmi's, with CeawietitswoB them 
aU, conflfts of many trads in high eftimation. among which thofe cur- 
rent in Bengal are, an excellent treatife on Inheritances by Ji'mo'ta 
Va'eana, and a complete Digeji, in twenlyfevm volumes, compiled a 

few centuries ago by RAGHOKAnDAf., the Tribonian of whofe 

work is the grand repofitoty of all that can be known on a fubjeft fo 
curious in itfelf, and fo interefting to the Britijh Government, 
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The Sudra’si ox fourth clafs of ftudy the 

Jix proper Sdjirdts before- enumerated ; but an ample field remains for 
them in the lludy of profane literature, comprized in a multitude ofj 
popular books, which correfpond with the feveral ^firds, and abound| 
with beauties of^^y kind. All the tracts on Medicine muffc, indeed 
be fiudied by the Fc^ja's, ot thofe, who are born Phyficians; and they 
have often ihore learning, with far lefs pride, than any of the Brahmans: 
they are ufually Poets, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Moralifts j and may 
be efteemed in general the mpft virtuous and amiable of the Hin/dus. 
Inftead of the Veda's they lludy the Rdjaniti, or InJiruBio^'^i^frinces,. 
and inllead of Law, the Nitifijira, or general fyftem their 

SaMtia, or Cdvya Sdjira, .confills of iimuo||eta,pftf poems, written 
chiefly hy 0i& Medical tribe, and fupplying tlie placb of the Rurdna’s, 
VOL.. 1. . f ’ fince 


Plato; Capila with Pythagoras,* and Patanjali with Zeno: 
but an accurate comparifon between the Grecian and Indian Schools 
would require a confiderable volume. The original works of thofe 
Philofophers are very fuccind ; but, like all the other Sdjiras, they are- 
explained, or obfcured, by the XJpaderfana or Commentaries without end : 
one of the finell compofitions on the Philofophy of the Vedanta is 
entitled T6ga Vdsijhfha, and contains the inllrudions of the great 
Vasishtha to his pupil, Ra'ma, kmg of Ayodbyd. 


I It refults from this analyfis of Hindu Literature, that the Vdda, 
> TJpavida, Veddnga, Purdna, Dhcrma, and Ders'ana are the Six great 
f Sdftras, in which all knowledge^ divine and human, is fuppofed to be 
comprehended ; and here we mull not forget, that the word Sdfra, de- 
rived from a root fignifying to ordain, means generally an Ordinance, and 
particularly a Sacred Ordinance delivered by infpiration: properly, there- 
fore, this word is applied only to facred literature, of which the text 
exhibits an accurate Iketch. 
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fince they contain all the ftories of the ^citnayamz, Mharato, and 
Bhaga'wata: they have accefs to many treatifes of Jlancdra, or Rheto- 
rick, with a variety of works in modulated profej to Updchydna, or 
Civil Hiftory, called alfo Rdjataranginii to the Ndtaca, which anfwers 
to the Gdndbarvaveda, confifting of regular Dramatick pieces in Sanfcrit 
and PricWr: befides which they commonly get by heart fome entire 
Diaionaiy'and Grammar. The beft Lexicon or Vocabulary was com- 
pofed in verfe, for the affiftance of the memory, by the illuftrious Ama- 
RASiNHAj but there are feventeen others in great repute: the beft 
Grammar is the MugdkabUba, QX tht Beauty of Knowledge, mitten by 
Gdfmdmi, named Vo'pade'va, and comprehending, in two hundred 
fhort pages, all that a learner of the language can have occafion to 
know. To the Cojhds, or diftionaries, are ufually annexed very ample 
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the mildnefs of our government and manners, are at leaft as eager to 
communicate their knowledge of all kinds, as we can be to receive it. 
Since Europeans are indebted to the Dutch for almoffc all they know of 
Arabicky and to the French for all they know of Chinefe, let thepa now 
receive from our nation the firft accurate knowledge of Sanfcrity and of 
the valuable works compofed in it j but, if they wilh to form a corred 
idea of Indian religion and literature, let them begin with forgetting all 
that has Been written on the fubjc^l, by ancients or moderns, before the 
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The president. 


E vicinity of China to our Indian territories, from the capital of 
there are not more than Jix hundred miles to the province of 
Yu'na'n, muft neceffarily draw our attention to that moR ancient and 
•wonder&l Empire, even if we had no commercial intercourfe with its 
more diftant and maritime provinces j and the benefits, that might be 
derived from a more intimate connexion with a nation long famed for 
their ufeful arts and for the valuable produdions of their country, are 
too apparent to require any proof or illuftration. My own inclinations 
and the courfe of my ftudies lead me rather to confider at prefent their 
laws, politicks, and morals, with which their general literature is clofely 
blended, than their manufadures and trade^ nor will I fpare either pains 
or expenfe to procure tranflations of their moft approved law-fraSis^, 
thdt I may return to Europe with didind ideas, drawn from the fountain- 
head, of the wifeft Afmtick legiflation. It will probably be a long time 
before accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concerning the 
Chmefe Laws-, and, in the interval, the Society will not, jp^ffeps,: be 
difpleafed to know, that a tranflation of a mod venera,|»l6 toi excellent 
work may be expeded from Canton through the Widance nf an 
inedimable correlpondent. ^ ; ' " 
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A 4 :cording to a Chinefe Writer, named Li Yang Ping, * the ancient 

* charaders ufed in his country were the outlines of vifible objeds 

* earthly and celeftialj but, as things merely intelledual could not be 

* exprelTed by thofe figures, the grammarians of China contrived to re- 

* prefent the various operations of the mind by metaphors drawn from 

* the produdions of nature: thus the idea of roughnefs and of rotun- 

* dity, of motion and reft, were conveyed to the eye by figns reprefent- 

* ing a mountain, the iky, a river and the earth ; the figures of the fun, 

* the moon, and the fiars, differently combined, flood for fmoothnefs 
‘ and fplendour, for any thing artfully wrought, or woven with delicate 

* workmanfhip j extenfion, growth, increafe, and many other qualities 

* were painted in charaders taken from clouds, from the firmament, 

* and from the vegetable part of the creation; the different ways of 

* moving, agility and flownefs, idlenefs and diligence, were expreffed by 

* various infeds, birds, fifh, and quadrupeds : in this manner pafiions 
‘ and fentiments were traced by the pencil, and ideas not fubjed to any 
‘ fenfe were exhibited to the fight; until by degrees new combinations 

* were invented^ new expreffions added;; the eh^t^'^ers deviated imper- 

* ceptibly from their primitive fhape, and the Chinefe language became 
‘ not only clear and forcible, but rich and elegant in the highefl degree.’ 


In this language, fo ancient and fo wonderfully compofed, are a mul- 
titude of books abounding in ufeful, as well as agreeable, knowledge ; 
but the highefl clafs confifls of Five works; one of which at leafl every 
CMnefe, who afpires to literary honours, mufl read again and again, until 


The/^ |)Ure|y'. ^ Containing annals Of the ettipitelffom the 

• J I - ' ( 1 ) $ , “ ^ I '*'* '"'f'l 'l ' I' I'' ^ i* ' (ll’t ' ' r ’ ' I 

titled Sftu'KiNG, and a>er;fionqf;ltJh;a#||l^tt^^I||iS3d to 

which country' We are indebted iSe mlffaMhenticfc' and mofl valu- 
■ ' ' ' ' able 
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able Ipedmens of CMmfe Hiftory and Literature, from the compolitions, 
which preceded thofe of Homer, to the poetical works of the prefent 
Emperor, who feems to be a man of the brighteft genius and the moft 
amiable affedlions. We may fmile, if we pleafe, at the levity of the 
French, as they laugh without fcruple at our ferioufnefs ; but let us not 
fo far undervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny them their 
juft commendation, or to relax our efforts in that noble ftruggle, by 
which alone we can preferve our own eminence* 

The Second Claffical work of the Cbinefe contains three hundred Odes, 
or Ihort Poems, in praife of ancient Ibvereigns and legillators, or de- 
fcriptive of ancient manners, and recommending an imitation of them in 
the difcharge of all publick and domeftick duties: they abound in wife 
maxims, and excellent precepts, * their whole dodtrine, according to 

* Cun-fu-tfu, in the Lu'nyu' or Moral JDifcourfes, being reducible to 

* this grand rule, that we Ihould not even entertain a thought of any 

* thing bafe or culpable/ but the copies of the Shi' King, for that is 
the title of the book, are fupppfed to have been much disfigured, fince 
the time of that great Philofopher^ by j|>urioai? paftkges a,nd exception- 
able interpolations,* and the ftyle of the Poems is in fome parts too me- 
taphorical, while the brevity of other parts renders them obfcure; though 
many think even this obfcurity fublime and venerable, like that of ancient 
cloyfters and temples,.* Shedding, Milton expreffes it, a dim religious 

* light: There is another pafihge in the Lunyu', which deferves to be 
fet down at length: * Why, my fons, do you not ftudy the book of 
‘ Odes? If we creep on the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious, 

* thofe poems will raife us to true glory: in them we fee, as in a mirror, 

‘ what may beft become us, and what will be unbecoming^ by their 

* influence we Ihall be made focial, affable, benevolen|J;^fc?^r/ as mufick 

* combines founds in juft melody, fo the ancient# !|(&try tepiperl and 

* compofes oitf palEons ,; the Odes teach us' our duty to our jparents at 

' ' ‘ home. 
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‘ hocft.€, and abroad to our prince ; they inftruft us alfo delightfully in 
‘ the various produftions of nature/ * Haft thou ftudied, faid the Phi- 
‘ lofopher to his fon Peyu, the firft' of the three hundred Odes on the 
‘ nuptials of Prince Ve'nva'm, and the virtuous Tai JfN ? He, who 
‘ ftudies them not, refembles a man with his face againft a wall, unable 
‘ to adyaiice a ftep in virtue and wifdom/ Moft of thofe Odds are near 
three^'' thupind':'j&&tt old, and fome, if we give credit to the Cbineje 
annals^ confiderably older ^ but others are fomewhat more recent, hav- 
ing been compofed under the later Emperors of the third family, called 
Sheu. The vvork is printed in^K;r volumes tewaw^, the end of 
the the Ode, which' CdmiT has accurately tranflated at 
the beginning of the Ta' hio, or ^reat Science, where it is finely am- 
plified by the Philofopher : I produce the original from the Shi' King 
itfelf, and from the book, in which it is cited, together with a double 
verfipn, one ferbal and ^other> metrical j the only method, of doing 
ju3|ich'te;,,'^e.;po€ticaI.toofiapofitionS'.of 'the A^ntich. ' It 'is' .a'plhegyrick 
'bf ^b.province 

d centfiry old, in the thift'Senth yeaf'of '■dje:'Efh|)en»f'#tif’^VAtt 6 , feven 
hundred and Jifty-Jise years before the birth of Christ, or one hundred 
and forty-eight, according to Sir Isaac Newton, after the taking of 
'Troy, fo that the ChiHe/e Poet might have been contemporary with 
Hesiod and Homer, or at leaft muft have written the Qde before the 
L//W' and 'G«^^ carried into Greece by LYctiRG'uisC ■ ' ■ . ' 


t^itranflatidti of the thirty-two original characters is this 


Its how- loxnmall 

.Tlhus is our PrttiCe’ wraddiiwith.wirtueis’.i../ri/.i,^ 

at t ‘ 1 A IS 4 d ^ 5*1'" ‘ w . 4 'i hI '! - • 

As a carver, as a filer, of ivdry>.. 4 -"' l; * 

17 , I S . .39 ® o ‘ ' ^ ‘ ' r ■ 

As a cutter, as a poliiher, of gems. 






^ lU liA ^1^ 
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* O hdty elate aii(d lagacious 1 O hc^ daunidefs and compofed ! 

’ ' ' ^43 , . a'4 ^ , **■ 

‘ How worthy of fame 1 Ho1v 'Worthy df revdrenOe ! 

‘We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 

* Whom to the end of time we can not forget. 


Behold, -Where yOn bide fiv’let '^Ides 
Along die laughing dale 
Eight reeds bedeck its verdant fides, 
^^^nd fro Egb^ the gale^«^ 


i I|^ : ,, ifci 

anes o'£ffl|EffiftCfe T ; Ifi^nght 






rax« 

.''•. mm. ’m 




Scate^^?" 


I'M^I^Iiarit mapei|3-i|^n 

iv’^ T.:.! r 

'*"* " " ’’ " 





jems.a'^l^iVb^^ent'^fe^l, ' 









What fdfr, yet 'aWfulj: dignity ? . 

What itie^hji yet ‘manly, grace I 
What fweetnefs dances in his eye. 
And blolToms in his face ! 


'•,v'"‘ 


■feOI.M. 
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So Hiines our Prince ! A Iky- born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze ; 

Ne’er fhall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfcure his deathlefs praife. 


The prediction -of the Poet has hitherto been accomplilhed j but he 
little imagined, that his compolition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and by the natives of regions 
fo remote from his own. 


In the tenth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful comparifon is quoted 
from another Ode in the ShP King, which deferves to be exhibited in 
the fame form with the preceding ; 


The peach-tree, how fair I how graceful ! 

Its leaves, how blooming ! how pleafant ! 

Such is a bride, when fhe enters her bridegroom’s houfe, 
And pays due attention to her whole family*’ 


The fimile 


thus be rendered 


oay cnild or bpring, the garden s queen. 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight 
Its fiugrant leaves how richly green ! 

Its bloflbms how divinely bright ! 


the blooming bride 

' and- conicious' Virtue led 

0’'er:Bj^'iEiitw''mfhfid prefidei 
And pMcid'jdfs around 
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The next leaf exhibits a companion of a different nature, rather 
fublime than agreeable, and conveying rather cenfure than praife: 


O how horridly impends yon fouthern mountain! 

.-/S'' ' '.7 ' . ■ 'B . ' 

Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap ! 

Thus loftily thou fitteft, O minifter of YN j 
All the people look up to thee with dread. 


Which may be thus paraphrafed: 

See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns. 

And, hideous as the brow of night. 
Above the tcnrrent frowns 1 

So fcowls the Chief, whofe will is law. 


Regardlels of our ftatej 
While millions gaze with painful awe. 

With fear allied to hate. 

It was a very ancient pradice in CMm to paint or engrave moral 
fentences and approved verles on vellels in conllant ulej as the words 
Renew Thyself Daily were infcribed on the bafon of the Emperor 
Tang, and the poem of Kien Long, who is now on the throne, in 
praife of Tea, has been publilhed on a fet of porcelain cupsj and, if the 
defcription juft cited of a felfilh and infolent ftatefman were, in the 
fame manner, conftantly prefented .to the eyes and attention of rulers, 
it might produce fome benefit to their fubjeds and to themfelves j efpe' 
cially if the comnaent of Tsem Tsh, who may be called the Xsncjphon, 
as Cun Fu' Tsu was the Socrates, and Mem Tst|;;;lihe^I^^ 

C^ma, 'WpTQ added to illuftrate and enforce it. 


m 
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If die reft of the three hundred. Odes be fimilar to the fpecimens ad- 
duced by thofe great mofahfts ia their works, which the French Iiave 
made publick, I fhould be very felicitous to procure our nation the ho- 
.nour of bringing to light the ftcond Claffical book of the Chine/e. The 
third, called Yeking, or the b(X)k of Changes, believed to have been 
written by Fo, the Hermes of the Eaft, an4, <?pn4|ling lines 

varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to the moft learned Mandarins i 
and Cun Fu' Tsu' himfelf, who was prevented by death from accom- 
plilhing his defign of elucidating it, was diffatisfied wdth all the inter- 
pretations of the eai'lieft commentators. As to the Jifth, or Liki, which 
that excellent man compiled from:ol^ hjonustents, ft confifts chiefly of 
the Chinefe ritual, and of trads oh Moral Duties ^ but the fourth entitled 
Chung Cieu, or Spring Autumn, by which the feme incomparable 
writer meaned the jkurijhing ftate of an Erqpire, under a virtuous mo- 
narch, and the j^// of kingdoms, under bad governors, muft be an inte- 
refting work in every nation,’ The powers, however, of an individual 
are fo limited, and the field of knowledge is fo vaft, that I dare not 
promife more,, than to procure, if any exertions of mine will avail, a 
complete tranflation of the Shi' King, together tyfth an authentick 
abridgement of the Chinfe Laws, civil and criminal. A native of Can- 
ton, whom I knew fome years ago in England, and who pafiTed his firft 
eieaminations with credit ip hir wpy*;^ htew diftm^ but was 
afterwards allured, from the purhait {^deatipng hy. ^ prefpe*^ 
ip tr^, has favoured; me widi the fhrae fdt^ndred in tfte original, 

Yuh a faithful yerfipu of which was publifhed 
hf-f^ift? to think, that it would- re*^ 
qufte;^ith?,ee.:,pr;;;fout yearstto^coruplete'a tranflation of-them.f -fpd' Mr. 
Cox infdr|3p|t; t^t ' pir; ,the. -.Chimfc^ to . , wkppi : accefs, 
kifure add enough with 

the ahaftance of of the 

poems tranflated into Eng0: would induce 

this 
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this young Chinefe to vifit India, and fome of his countrymen would, 
perhaps, accompany himj but, though coniiderable advantage to the 
publick, as well as to letters, might be reaped from the knowledge and 
ingenuity of fuch emigrants, yet we muft wait for a time of greater na- 
tional wealth and profperity, before fuch a meafure can be formally re- 
commended by us to our patrons at the helm of government. 
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have a manifeft reference to the fuppofed motions of the fun i the 
Durgdtfava and Hdlica relatifig as clearly to the autumnkl and vernal 
equinoxes, as the fleep and rife of Vishnu relate to the folftices: the 
Sancrdntis, or days on whfch the fun enters a new lign, efpecially thofe 
of Tula and Mejha^ are great feftivals of the folar year, which anciently 
began hear the winter folftice, whence the month Mdrga- 

s'irjba has the name oi A' grah&y am, , ox the year is next before. The 
twelve months, now denominated from as many Rations of the moon, 
feem to have been formerly peculiar to the lunar year; for the old 
folar months, beginning with Chaitra, Imto the following very different 
names .in a ctxrious text of the Fiiu da the htder o'f the Rx In'didi 
;^fdnS '; Mddbatja, Sucra, Suchi, Nabbas, Nabbafya, Tfa, Urja, 

Sdbafi BdbkJya, Tapas, Tapafya. It is lieceffary to premife, that the 
mud hya tbkndra, m primary lunar month, ends with the conjundlion, 
and tht gaum cbindfd, ot feeondary, with' the oppofitidn: both modes of 
rechdhihg 4u|hd T.drdmhi but, although the 

'Imife gMaa month, 'and -‘plate h.;.Bbda 

drd ‘theiblrth-dhy of 'Iheir fpfMefted, 

becaufe it is generally ufed in this province, and efpecially at the 
ancient feminary of Brahmens at Mdydpur, now called Navadwipa, 
becaufe a ne^ ijkmd has been formed by the Ganges on the fite of the* 
old academy. The Hindus define a tit* hi, or lunar day, to be the time, 
in which the moon paffes through twelve degrees of her path, and 
to (feaOh or half they allot fifteieh though they 

i mten’s' orb into Jixfeen phafes, riafiied Galas, Otte of which 
i|^ ;tehRaKt,; and compare to the firing of a necklace or- chip- 
let,: placed .mo\^bl6.gema and' fiowers : the, 'Mahi^ 

mid is the &y'^:;tJ^tenjhndioni, ;€afied:<ijf«4'» 
by 'Gobhil A, dkg' d^-^ph. 041^0 :apprqMdbf. a- hhfe- 

4J. • •. ’prbgenitors * 

peculiarly facred. 

Many 
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Many fubtile points are difcuffed by my author concerning the jimSiton 
of two or even three lunar days in forming one faft or feftival ; but 
fuch a detail can be ufetul only to the Brahmens, who could not guide 
their flocks, as the Raja of Crijhnanagar affures me, without the aflifl- 
ance of Raghunandan. So fond are the Hindus of mythological 
perfonifications, that they reprefent each of the thirty tit'his as a 
beautiful nymph j and the Gdyatrit antra, of which Sannydsl made me 
a prefent, though he confidered it as the holieft book after the Feda, 
contains flowery defcriptions of each nymph, much refembling the de- 
lineations of the thirty Rdgmis, in the treatifes on Indian mufick. 

In what manner the Hindus contrive fo far to reconcile the lunar and 
folar years, as to make them proceed concurrently in their ephemerides, 
might eafily have been Ihown by exhibiting a verfion of the Nadiya or 
F irdnes almanack ; but their modes of intercalation form no part of my 
prefent fubjedl, and would injure the fimplicity of my work, without 
throwing any light on the religi<s>n of the Hindus. The following tables 
have been very diligently compared by myfelf with two fe/^r/r aima- 
nacks, with a fuperficial chapter in the work of Abu’lfazl, and with 
a lift of Indian holidays publifhed at Calcutta', in which there are nine 
or ten fafts called Jayantis, diftinguiftied chiefly by the titles of the 
and twelve or thirteen days marked as thd beg^^ 
many Calf as, or very long periods, an hundred of which conftitute 
Brahma'’s age ; but having found no authority for thofe holidays, I have 
omitted them: fome feftivals, however, or fafts, which are pafled over 
in filence by Raghunandan,- are here, printed in Italick letters ^ be- 
caufe they may be mentioned in other books, and kept holy in other 
provinces or by particular fedls. I cannot refrain from adding, that 
human facrijices were anciently made on the Mahanavami and it is de- 
clared in the Bhawifiya Pur ana, that the head of a fiaughiered man gives 
Durga' iz thoufand times more JatisfaSiion than that of a buffalo: 
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Narena sirasa vira pi^jita vidhiwannripa, 

tnptd hhawed bhrisatn Durga verjhani lacjhamevacha. 

But in the Brhhma every neramidba, or JacriJice of a man, is exprefsiy 
forbidden j and in the fifth book of the Bhdga'wat are the following 
emphatical words: “ 27 twiba vai purujhdh purujhamedbena yajanfe, 
" ydjcha Jlriyd nnpasdn c'hadanti, tdnfcba tdfcha pafa^a tha nihata, 
“ y^ma sddane ydtayantd, racjhdgana faunkd iva fudhittmd ’n)addyafric 
** phanti'f* that is, “ Whatever men in this world facrifice human 
“ viftims, and, whatever women eat the fle£h of male cattle, thofe men 
** and thofe women fhall the animals here flain torment in the manfion 
** of Yama, and, like flaughtering giants, having cleaved their limbs 
“ with axes, fhall quaif their blood.” It may feem Rrange, that a 
human facrifice by a man Ihould be no greater crime than eating the 
f elh of a male heaft by a woman ; but it is held a mortal offence to kill 
any creature, except for facrifice, and none but males mult ever be 
facrificed, nor muft women, except after the performance of %frdddha 
by their hufbands, taffce the fLefh even of victims. Many ftrange cere- 
monies at the Durgdtfava ftill fubfift among the Hindus both male and 
female, an account of which might elucidate fome very obfcure parts 
of the Mofaick lawj but this is not a place for fuch difquifitions. The 
ceremony of fwinging, with iron hooks through the mufcles, on the 
day of the Cberec, was introduced, as I am credibly informed, in modern 
times, by a fuperftitious prince, named Fdna, who was a Saha of the 
mofi: aqfiere fedt : but the cuftom is bitterly cenfured by learned Hindus, 
anfi the day |s, therefore, omitted in the following abridgement of the 
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A'S VV IN A- 


L Navaratncam. a. 

11 . 

in. Acfliaya. &. 

V. Sayam-adhivafa. c, 

VI. Shaftyadicalpa bddhanam,. d. 

VII. Patrica-pravefa. e. 

VIII. Mahaihtami fandhipiija. 

IX. Mahanavami. J". Manwantara. g, 

X. Vijaya. h. 


XIII. 

;::X i. 


Durga' with ceremonies peculiar to each. Bhawjhyottara. 

b. When certain days of the moon fall on certain days of the week, 
ihtj zxt cdXlQd. acjhay as, Qt unperijhable, 

vening;^ for her 'drefs. ;;':y ; '-iailii® ^ 
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d. On this day fhe is commonly awakened, and her feftival begins. 

De‘vi~purdna. 

e. She is invited to a bower of leaves from nine plants, of which the 
Bilva is the chief. 

f. The lafl: of the three great days. “ The facrificed beafts miiil be 
“ killed at one blow with a broad fword or a lharp axe.” 

Cdlicdpurdna. 

g. The fourteen days, named Manwantards, are fuppofed to be the 
firft of as many very long periods, each of which was the reign of a 
Menu : they are all placed according to the Bhawifoya and Mdtfya. 

b. The goddefs difmilTed with reverence, and her image caft into 
the river, but without Mantras. Baudbdyana. 

i. On this full moon the fiend Nicumbha led his army againft 
Durga^; and Lacshmi defcended, promifing wealth to thofe wbo were 
awake : hence the night is paffed in playing at ancient chefs. Cuve'ra 
alfo and Indra are worfiiipped. Lainga ^ Brdbma. 


Aswina ; 
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’ 'Aswina:' , : • 

^or Cdrtica. . 

IV. V • ^ - ^: :- 

V. ; . ; ^ : v 

; : -XL- ^ 

XIV. Bhutachaturdasi Yamaterpanam. i. 

XV. Lacfhmipuja di'panwita. c. Syamapuja. Ulcadanam. d, 

a. The days called dagdha, or burnt ^ variable, and depend on 

fome inaufpicious conjundions. Vidyd-firdmanL 

b. Bathing and libations to Yama, regent of the fouth or the lower 

world, and judge of departed fpirits. Laima. 
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c. A fail all day, and a great feftival at night, in honour of Lacshmi, 

with illuminations on trees and houfes; invocations are made at the 
fame time to CuvE'RA, Rudra-dbera, 

“ On this night, when the Gods, having been delivered by Ce'sava, 
** were numbering on the rocks, that bounded the fea of milk, Lacshmi', 
“ no longer fearing the Daityas, flept apart on a lotos.” Brahma. 

d. Flowers are alfo offered on this day to Sya'm'a, or the black, an 

epithet of Bhava^ni, who appears in the Cabijug, as a d^mfel twelve 
years old. VdrAnasi Banjka. 

Torches and flaming brands are kindled and confecrated, to burn the 
bodies of kinlmen, who may be dead in battle or in a foreign country, 
and to light them through the fliades of death to the manfion of 
Yam A. Brdhma. 

Thefe rites bear a ftriking refemblance to thofc of Ceres and Pro- 
serpine. ■■ ' 


Ca'rtica 
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Ca'rtica. 


I. Dyuta pratipat. a. BeUpuji. ,5. 

II. Bhratri dwitiya. c. 


VI. 


IXv I^urga navarni. Yugadya. 

XI. Utt hanaicadasi. g. Baca panchacam. 

:":::;-XIIL:::;'^:^^^^^^ 

XIV . SHhererutt'hdnam. 

XV. Cafticf. Manwantara. Danamavafyacam. h. 


R- 


;:^::B#;r|i||f;|?|v|:;:^::Beaten.on.;this'daY 

;winner;se;^e^ls/a-;fQ^^ '' 

b. A nightly fe^ilival, with illuminations and offerings of flowers, in 
honour of the ancient king Beii. 


c. Yama, 
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c. Yam A, child of the Sun, was entertained on this lunar day by 

the river-goddefs Yamuna', his younger filler; hence the day is 
facred to them bothi and fillers give entertainments to their brothers, 
who make prefents in return. Latnga Mahdbhdrata. 

d. Cows are on this day to be fed, carefled, and attended in their 

pallures i and the Hindus are to walk round them with ceremony, 
keeping them always to the right hand. Bhima pardcrama. 

e. “ To eat nothing but dry rice on this day of the moon for 
nine fucceffive years, will fecure the favour of Durg a'.” 

f. The firll day of the Tretd Tuga. Faijhnava. Brahma. 

g. Vishnu rifes on this day, and in fonle years on the fourteenth^ 
from his Humber of four months. He is waked by this incantation : “ The 
** clouds are difperfedj the full moon will appear in perfeifl brightnefs j 

and I come, in hope of acquiring purity, to offer the frelh flowers of 
“ the feafon : awake from thy long Humber, awake, O Lord of all 
worlds !” Vdrdha. Mdtfya. 

The Lord of all worlds neither llumbers nor lleeps. 

A llridl fall is obferved on the eleventh ; and even the Baca^ a water- 
bird, abllains, it is faid, from his ufual food. Vidydfromani. 

b. Gifts iQ Brahmens are indilpenfably neceflary on this day. 


OF THE HINDUS. 

Ca'rtica; 
or Mirgasirjha, 


VHI. 


XIV. Acihaya. 

a. Bathing in the Gang^, and other appointed ceremonies, on this 


von. I. 


Ma'rgasi'rsha. 


3B0 TffE LUNAR YEAR 

MA^RGaei'lafiftA. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

- IV. 

; ■ ' V. / 

VI. Guha fhaftitf. a. 

VII. Miira feptaml. b. Nav£nnam. 

VIII. Navannam. 

IX. 

X. "” . , ^ 

XL ^ ■ 

XII. Ac'handk dwddaji. Navannam, 

XIII. 

XIV. PaChana chaturdasl. r. 

XV. Margaslrflil. Navannam. * 

a. Sacred to Scanda, or CA'RTrcE'YA, God of Arms. 

^ ^ , ■ ’ Bbawi/kpo. 

k la iionoar of the Sun. * Nmdnnam fignifies new grainy oM^tioiis 
of which are made. on any of the days to which the word; is annexed. 

c. Gauri' to be worfliipped at night, and cakes,, of rice tp be eaten 
in the form of large pebbles, : ; i . f ’ Bhawijhya, 

. Ma'rgasi'rsha : 
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Ma'r gasi'rsha; 
or P'aufha, 


l. 

II. 

V. 

VII. 

VIII. Pdp4£htacl. 
D 

^ X. ■ 

m. :x[ 

XII. 

XIII. 


;^pin;,;lNpR.|>::^:'.||^i|^nes’of^ 


Pausha. 
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Pausha. 

I. The morning of the Gods, or beginning of the old Hindu year. 

II. DagdM , 

•III.' ■ ' 

"lY. ■ ; V ' ■ ^ ' 

V.^ 

Yi- ' , ■ ' ’ " ^ " 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX, 

; ' S', 

;,XI* ^'ManW^tara* 

XII. ' " '' " ' ' 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. Paulhl. 


I ^ i Jt- 


I ^ \ ^ 1 __ ' 




7*-'? i .“'S i Jf'? ' ' ' .. 


C: ::'v 


> , t,- f 'f'’* 


Pausha 


OE THE HINDUS, 


Pausha : 
or Mdgba. 


I. 

II. 

III. 


VI. 

VIII, 


XL -:: . • 

:xn. : " : 

■:xin-.;;:::::::;^ 

XIV. Ratanti, or the waters J^eah b. 


a. On this day, called alfo PraJapatja, from Prajdpati, or the Lord 
of Creatures, the flefh of male kids or wild deer is oifered to the Manes. 

Gdbhila. 

** On the eighth lunar day, Icshwa'cu fpoke thus to his fon Vi- 
** cuesHi : Go, robuft youth, and having flain a male deer, bring his 
flelh for the funeral oblation.” Herimnsa. 

b. Bathing at the firll appearance of Aruna, or the dawn. Tama. 
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Ma'gha, 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Varada chaturt’Jif. Gaunpuja. a. 

V. Sri panchami. b. 

, ^ VI. 

VII. phafcara feptami. c. Macari. Manwantara. 

VIII. BWflimdflitami. 

IX. Mahdnandd. 

XI. Bhaitni. e. \ 

XII. SMttiladanam. yi 

xiil' ’ ' ' ^ ' 

XIV. 

XV. Maghf. Yugadya. g. Danamayafyacam. 

a. The worHiip of Gauri', immmcdi Far add^ ot granting boons. 

Bbamjbydttara. 

' lunar day Saeaswati', here called Sri', the goddefs of 

arts and elc^nence, is worfhipped with offei'ings of perfumes, flowers, 
and drefled rice 5 joyen the implements of writing and books are treated 
with refpeifl: and not i^d oh this holiday. ; - SamMfara ffadipa. 

V ' m SARiAfW'ATi. ^ 

* May the goddefs of Ipeech enable us to attain all poffible felicity^ 


-THE 

‘ ihe, who wears on her locks a young moon, who ihines with exquifite 
* luftre, whofe body bends with the weight of her full breafts, who fits 
‘ reclined on a white lotos, and from the crimfon lotos of her hands 
‘ pours radiance on the inftruments of writing, and on the books pro- 
educed by her favour !’ SdraMtilaca. 

c. A fail in honour of the Sun, as ^form of Vishnu. Vardha furdna. 

r, into which 


It is 

the Sun enters on the firft of the folar Mdgba. Critya calfa turu. 

This day has alfo the names of Rat'hyd and Rafha feptam), becaufe it 
was the beginning of a Manwantard, when a new Sun afcended his czu 

Ndrafinba. Mdtfya. 

d. A libation of holy water is offered by all the four daffes to the 
Manes of the valiant and pious Bhi'shma, fon of Gang a'. 

Bhawifiydttara, 

e. Ceremonies with tila, otfefamum, in honour of Bhi'ma. 


f. Tila offered in Jix different modes. 

g. The firff day of the Caliyuga. 


Vipnu dherma. 
Mdtfya, 




Ma'gha; 
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Ma'gh a: 
or P'halguna, 


I. 

II . 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Sacafhtaca. a. 

IX. 

X. 

XT.' : 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Siva ratri. b. 

XV. 


a. Green vegetables are offered on this day to the Manes of anceftors : 

it is fi^fo Fai/widevifci from the FaifwMhah, or certain paternal 

progenitors. ,v-' '' , ■, Gdhhila, 

b. A rigorous S|:^ith extraordinary cereiponies j^ hoM the 

StmKngaot Phallus. . '' ' ^''f 


‘ ."5 ; 


P’ha'lguna. 
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P’h a'lqun A. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Dagdhd. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. ■ ' . • 

X. 

XL 

XII. Gdvinda dwadasi. < 2 . 

xiii, 

XIV. . ■ 

XV. P’halguni . Manwantaraw Ddlayatra. i. 

a. Bathing in the Gangd for the rerniffion of mortal fins. Pddma, 

b, Hohca, or P halgutfava^ vulgarly the great feflival on the 

;approacli'of the;'vernal: equinox.'- V \ -:/:y 

Kings and people on this day in honour of Ghinda^ who is car- 
ried in a d6ld, or palanquin. Brdhma. Scdnda. 
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P'ha'lgun a: 
or Chaiim. 

L 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. SitaU ftija. 

^^IX. ■ ' 

X. ■ 

XL ' 

XIL 

. XIII. Mabav&runi^ 

XIV. 

XV. MaunL a. AcfhayL ManwantarL 

*.!?* Bathing in Vyafa. Scdnda. 


' ■ • • ; ■ ' . ( 4 . . 


Chaitra. 
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Chaitra. ' j 

I. The lunifolar year of Vicrama'diTya begins> 

III. Manwantarl.. 

VI. Scanda-fhafhtl. a, 

7 -:^ :'|^III,:^^sdea|htahifv';:'^^ 

IX. Srirama-navami. 

. ' .. 

V : Xir.:: ’ V " 

: ::Xnii •;JMadaiia-^i^ddash\^^^.^.:b ; 

XIV. Madana-chaturdasi. a 

XV. Chaitri. Manwantara.. 

;::v: -^iyS^red;to::C! A'l^^ic 

b. Men and woiiien of all claffes ought to bathe in fome holy ftream, 

and, if poilible, in the Brahmaputra : they Ihould alfo drink water with 
buds of the Jsoca floating on it. Scania. 

c. The birthday of Ra'ma Chandra. Ceremonie$ are to be per- 
formed with the myftical ftone Sdlagrdma and leaves of Tulasi. Agajlya, 
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d. A feftival in honour of Ca'ma de'va, God of Love. Bba’wrfjya. 

e. The fame continued with mufick and bathing. 

BaurAgama, Divala. 

The Hymn to Ca'ma. 

1 . Hail, God of the flowery bow j hail, warriour with a fifli on thy 
banner; hail, powerful divinity, who caufeft the firmnefs of the fage to 
forfake him, and fubdueft the guardian deities of eight regions ! 

2. O Candarpa, thou fon of Ma'dhava ! O Ma'ra, thou foe of 
Sambhara ! Glory be given to thee, who lovefl: the goddefs Reti ; 
to thee, by whom all worlds are fubdued ; to thee, who fpringeR from 
the heart i 

3. Glory be to Madana, to Ca'ma ; to Him, who is formed as the 
God of Gods ; to Him, by whom Brahma', Vishnu, Siva, Inhra, 
are filled with emotions of rapture ! 


4. May all my mental cares be removed, all my corporal fufferings 
terminate ! May the objed of my foul be attained, and my felicity con- 
tinue for ever ! Bha'wiJhya-purAna, 



CHAITRVi : 
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Ghaitra: 
or Vms&c*ha. 


II. Ha^hd. 

III. 

■ VL::; : 

VII. 

•VIII.;;:::;-:::' ^ 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. Vkunl. a. 

XIV. Angaraca dinam. b. 


a. So called from Vdruna^ or the lunar conftelktion Satabhifid: 

when it falls on Saturday y it is nztosl Mabdvdrum. Bathing by day 
and at night in the Gangd. Scdnda. 

b. Sacred, I believe, to the planet Mangala. ** A branch of 

(Euphorbia) in a whitened veflel, placed with a red flag on the 
hoafetopr on the fourteenth of the dark hiM of Chaitfa, drive? avvay 
fln and difeafe.” Raja martanda. 
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Vais a'c’h A. 

I. 

II. 

HI. Acfhaja tritiya. Yugadya. A Paras urama. 

W. 

V. 

VI. DagdM. . 

VII. Jahnu feptamL 

vm. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Pipitaca dwadasL r. 

XIII. 

XIV. Nrijinha chaturdasi. 

XV. Vais'ac’hi. Danamdvafyacamv 


a. Gifts on this day of water and grain, efpecially of barley ^ with 
obktiojis to Crishna of perfumes,, and Other religious rites, produce 
fruit ’isMhaut^end in the next world, Scanda^^ Prahma^ Phdwijhya,. 
The firfr day oPthe : . Brahma.. Faijhnava. 

« Water and oil of ; offered on the Yug&dyds to the Pitrts, or 
progenitors of mankind,, are: equal to obfcquies continued for a thou- 
fand years. Vtjhnu-purfna. 

: ■ This 


This was alfo the day, on which the river flowed from the 

foot of Vijhnu down upon Himalaya, where fhe was received on the 
head of Stva, and led afterwards to the ocean by king Shdgiraf ha ' 
hence adoration is pow paid to Gangd, Himdlaya, Sancara, and his 
mountain Cailafa j nor muft Bhdgirafha be negleded. Brahma, 

c. Libations to the Manes. Bagbunmdan. 

Ddlaydtra, b. 

Compare this holiday and the fuperftition on Jhurtb of BMdra 
■with ip 

the entrance of Osiris into the Moon, and the other, bis confinement or 
inclofure in an ArL 


The people ufually claim four other days for their iports, and 
fpnnkle one another with a red powder in imitation of vernal flowers : 
It IS commonly made with the mucilaginous root ’of a fragrant plant, 
coloured with Bakkam, or Sappan^vfood, a little alum being added to 

cxtradf;: and^fix^'thd^t’edhefsu ^ 


Vaisa'c'ha : 
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V A I s a' c’ H A : 
or JyaiJhit'ha^ 

I. 

II. ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

III. 

IV. DagdhL 

y. 

VL, „ . - 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X 

XI. 

XIL 

xni. 

XIV. Savitrl vratam. a. 

XV. 

a. A fall, with ceremonies by women, at the roots of the Indian fig- 
Vee* to preferve them from widowhood. 

lardjara^ Rdjamdrtanda. Critya chintimmi^ 


Jyaisht’ha.. 
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Jyaisht'ha, 


III. Rembha tritfya. a, 

IV. 



VI. Aranya fhafhti. &. 


vm. 

X. Dafahara. c. 

XL Nirjalakadaii. d. 

XIL ' ; ; ; ' 

:XIIL?;:;::/^ 

XIV. Cbampaea clmturdasi. e. 

XV, Jyaifih't’hL Manwantara. 


’the ieahohi p{Meis whoj & with par- 
ticular cereuipnieSic:::'';-'^ > ;■ : 

b. Women walk in the forejii with a fan in one hand, and 6at cer- 
tain vegetables .in hope of beautiful children. Riya pidfiondii. 
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See the account given by Pliny of the Druidical mifletoe, or vifcumt 
which was to be gathered, when the moon was Jix days old, as a pre- 
fervative from Jierility. 

c. The word means ten^removing, or removing ten Jins, an epithet of 
Ganga, who effaces ten fms, how heinSus foever, committed in ten pre- 
vious births by fuch as bathe in her waters. Brahma-vaiverta. 


A Couplet by Sanc'ha. 

On the tenth of JyatJhfhay in the bright half of the month, on 
the day of Mangalai^ fon of the Earth, when the moon was in 
Hajia, this daughter of Jahnu burft from the rocks, and flowed over 
the land inhabited by mortals; on this lunar day, thereforg,. fhe 
waflies off ten fins (thus have the venerable fages declared) and 
gives an hundred times more felicity, than , could be attained by a 
myriad of JtfwamUhas^ or faerifices of a horjed* 
d. A fall fo fl:ri<a, that even water mull: not be tailed, 
r. A fellival, I fuppofe, with the flowers of the Champaca, 


JyAISHT’"HAt 
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Jyaisht’ha: 
or A'Jhdrha. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. DagdbL 

V. 

VII. 


X. Ambuvachi pradam. a, 

XI. ' 

Xiu:;;;:::. ; 

XIII. Ambuvichi tydgah. 

:Xiv.|£^;^ 

XV. Gdfahafrf. 
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A'&ha,'b'’ha 


X. Manwantarl. 

XI. Sayanaicadasf. Rltrait s%anamv 


XV. A'ihirhl. Manwantara. Danamavafyacam, 


а. The image of Crishna, in the charaffcer of 6a,, or 

Lord of the Univerfe, is borne by day in a car, together with thofe 
of ^ai.ara'm.a and Subhapr'a ; whea the moon rifes, the feaft 
begh^^ b^lt, mufl: endi, as foon as it fets. Scanda.. 

б, The beginning with the fommet folilice, 

Yisknu repofes Hjpnfhs on' the fei-pent Se'sha. , ; 

: V, , MmmvMdr < Mdi/ya^ Varaha^ 
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: A/sha'i^'-sA; 
or Srdvana. 

? ;;a 

V. Manasapai^ 

^■^;-:3tS:::::^ 

a. In Iiononr of DM, the goddefs of nature, furnamed Manafd, 
wk), whde Vishnu and all the Gods were fleeping, fat in the ihape 
of a ferpent on a branch of SmB, to preferve mankind from the yenom 
€if fnakes. Garuda* Ddvipurdna^ 


SraVana. 
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Sra'vana 


V. N4gapanchami. a. 


XV. Sravani 



OF THE HINDUS. 

S r A! V A N A ; or Bbadra. 


■ » 


V. 


* 


* L 


;xi;; ::^? 

;xil' ^ 

XIII. Yug^dyd. r. 

XIYv;::^::: 

XV. AmavSfya. 


The birthday of Crish in the form of 

A fori^l faft from midilight- In the book, entitled Dwaita mr~ 
»^4:, it is laid that the ’Jayanti yoga happens, whenever the moon is in 
R6bm\ on the eighth of any dark fortnight ; but Vara'ha Mihira 
confines it to the time, when the Sun is in Btnba. Thffi fafi:, during 
whidh Ghandka and Ro'hin'i are worlhipped, is alfo called 

r. The firft day of the Yiifgtf, JBrdhmom 
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Bhadra 


III. Manwantari. 

IV. Heritalica. Ganefa chaturt’U. Naflitachandra. a, 

V. Ssfit panchamu 


VIT. Acfliaya lalita. A 
VIII. DurvaJlitami. 


XL Parfwaperivert^am, 

XII. Sacrdtt’hanam. 

XIII. 

XIV- Ananta vratam. f. 
XV. Bhadri. 


a . Crishna, falfely accufed in Lis cLildhcfod of having ftolen a gem 
froin Pr ase'^na, who had been killed by a lion, hid himfelf in the moon% 

• <■ \ \ 'Vtiv f -V* ; “I 

to fee wli%h pn the two fourth days of Bmdra is inaufpicions. 

" ; Brahma, BBSjadha. 

if. A ceremony, called Cuccuti matam^ perfortned bjr women in 
honour of Siva and Durga". BhamPya. 
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c. ** The family of him, who performs holy rites on this lunar day, 
« fliall flourifh and increafe like the grafs It is the rajed 

Agrostis. Bha’wijhydttara, 

Vishnu fleeping turns on his fide. Mdtfya, Bhawijhya, 

e. Princes eredl poles adorned with flowers, by way of ftandards, in 

honour of Indr a: the ceremonies are minutely defcribed in the Cilicd 
purdna. 

/ Sacred to Vishnu with the title of Ananta, or Infinite. 
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♦•Bha'dra: 
or A'fwina. 

I. Aparapaciha. Brahma sdvitri^ 

m 

• TIL . ■ ... " 

IV. Naihta-chandra, 

V. ' 

VI. 

VII. Agaftyodayah. a. 

VIII. 

IX. Bodhanam. h. 

X. 

XII. 

XIII. Maghatrayodasi frdddham, 

XV. Mahalaya. Amavifyd. 

CanyB'B^ 

tEe people, who dwell in Gaura, offer a difli of flowers to Agastya. 

. Brahma-vmverta. 

Having poured water into a fea-flieU, let the votary fill it with white 
flowers and unground rice; then, turning to the folith, let him offer it 

with 
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with this incantation: ‘ Hail, Cumbhayo'ni, bom in the fight of 
‘ Mitra and Varuna, bright as the bloffom of the grafs cafai thou, 
* who fprangefi: from Agni and Ma rxjta.’ Cdfa is the Spontaneous 
Saocharum. Nirafmba. 

This is properly a feftival of the folar year, in honour of the fage 
Agastya, fuppofed, after his death, to prefide over the ftar Canopus, 
h. Some begin on this day, and continue till the ninth of the new 
moon, the great fellival, called' DufgSt/hoa, in honour of Dcr& t?A^, the 
goddefs of nature j who is now awakened with fports and mufick, as fhc 
was waked in the beginning by Brahma' during the night of the Gods. 

edited purdna. 

Note on p. 383. 

Utt’hanaicadasi. g. 

In one almanack I fee on this day T^ulasi^wvdha, or the Marriage of 
Tulas'i, but have no other authority for mentioning fuch a feftival. 
Tulas'i was a Nymph beloved by Crishna, but transformed by him 
into the P afne^Ot or black Ocyntunt^ which commonly bears her name. 
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THE MU Sie A L MODES 


OF 


THE HINDUS : 


WRITTEN IN 1784, ANJD SINCE MCTCH ENE ARCED. 


By the president. 


WtuSICK belongs, as a Science, to an interefting part of natural phi- 
lofophy, which, by mathematical dedudions from conftant phenomena, ^ 
explains the caufes and properties of found, limits the number of mixed, 
or harmonkk, founds to a certain feries, which perpetually recurs, and 
fixes the ratio, which they bear tp each other or to one leading term ; 
but, confidered as an Art, it combines the founds, which philofophy 
diftinguiflies, in fuch a manner as to gratify our ears, or affed our ima- j . 
ginations, or, by uniting both objeds, to captivate the fancy while It 
pleafes the fenfe, and, ipeaking, as it were, the language of beautiful j 
: natih^l||il:|r^fe^{dciiijp©ndehf Tdeas ; ahd;^^ 

hearer; it then, and then only, becQineS; what we call a fine art, allied very 
nearly to verfe, painting, and rhetprick, but fubordinate in its fundions 
to pathetick poetry, and inferior in its power to genuine eloquence* 

it is the province of the philojhpher, to difcpye*" the true direc- t 




and 









ON THE MUSICAL MODES 


and expanfions of air, as the vibrating body advances and recedes ; to 
fliow why founds themfelves may excite a tremulous motion in particu- 
lar bodies, as in the known experiment of inftruments tuned in unifon ; 
to demonftrate the law, by which ail the particles of air, when it un- 
dulates with great quicknefs, are continually accelerated and retarded ; 
to compare the number of pulfes in agitated air with that of the vibra- 
tions, which caufe them ; to compute the velocities and intervals of thofe 
pulfes in atmofpheres of different denfity and elafticity ; to account, as 
well as he can, for the affed:ions, which mufick produces ; and, gene- 
rally, to inveftigate the caufes qf the many wonderful appearances, 
which it exhibits : but the without confidering, and even without 
knowing, any of the fublime theorems in the philofophy of found, may 
attain his end by a happy fele£tion of melodies and accents adapted to 
paffionate verfe, and of times conformable to regular metre ; and, above 
all, by modulation, ox the choice and variation of thofe modes, as they are 
called, of which, as they are contrived and arranged by the Hindus, it is 
my defign,, and fhall be my endeavour, to give you a general notion 
witii ah'tiie'.pbr^icuityj'! that the . ■ 


Although we muft: affign the firft rank, tranfcendently and beyond 
all comparifon, to that powerful mufick, which may be denominated the 
filler of poetry and eloquence, yet the lower art of pleafing the fenfe by 
a fucceffion of agreeable founds, not only has i&eilt and : even charms, 
but may, I perfuade myfelf, be applied on a variety of occafions to fidu- 
tary putpofes : whether^: indeedj the fenfation of hearing be caufed, as 
.1^ the '.'vibrations of an.'clafticfc' ether flowing over the' 
auditdryj'«i^i^'and propelled along their :fblid C£|pillamen.t8, .or whether, 
the fibres of |d;^,tie^,es,-, which, feem-indelihitcly.divifible, havcfilike the 
ftrings of a Iiite, p&:uiiaf ;yibrations proportioned to &eir length and 
degree oftenfion, we have ;hh£,|ufid«nt evidence we are 

very fure, that the whole nervous; l^em is affeded ah a fingular manner 
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lij combinations of found, and that melody alone will often relieve the 
mind, when it is opprefled by intenfe application to bufmefs or ftudy. 
The old mufician, who rather figuratively, we may fuppofe, than with 
philofophical ferioufnefs, declared the foul itfelf to be nothing but harmony, 
provoked the fprightly remark of Cicero, that he drew his philofophy 
from the art, which he projefed but if, without departing from his own 
art, he had merely defcribed the human frame as the nobleft and fwecteft 
of mufical inftruments, endued with a natural difpolition to refonance 

and fympathy, -altern^ely a'ffeam^.ian^ affected by the foul* which 

pen^ades it, his defcription might,, perhaps, have been phyfically juft, 
and certainly ought not to have been haftily ridiculed: that any medical 
purpofe may be fully anfwered byr imifick,*; I dare not affert j. but after 
food, when the operations of digeftion and abforption give fo much 
employment to the veffels, that a temporary ftate of mental repofe muft 
be found, efpecially in hot climates, effential to health, it feems reafon- 
able to believe, that a few agreeable airs, either heard or played without 
effort, muft have all the good effeds of fleep and none of its difadvan- 
tages j putting the foul m tune, as Milton fays, for any fubfequent 
exertion ; an experiment, which, has often been fuccefsfully made by 
myfelf, and which any one, who pleafeSj may eafily repeat. Of what I 
am ping to add, I cannot give equal evidence ; but hardly know how 
to difbelieve the teftimony of men, who had no fyftem- of their myn to 
fupOrt,. dnd could; have , ho interei|' ih;;dBceiyihg^:;hxe^^li^^ 

P’hhihi|ftip,;;:|hqiy|wqqds;:^tor^the;ydac^,':i' 

Sir with 'jcohdef ts|; -ynd: -^that they;-- 

liftened to the ftrains with an appearance of pleafure, till the monfter,- 
in whofe foul there was no mufick, fhot one of them to difpiay his 
archery : fecondly, a learned native of this country told fhat he had 
frequently feen the moft venomous and malignant Tnalces leave their 
holes, upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he fuppofed, gate them 
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peculiar delight ; and, thirdly, an intelligent Perjan, who repeated his 
ftory again and again, and permitted me to write it down from his lips, 
declared, he had more than once been prefent, when a celebrated lutanift, 
Mirzd Mohammed, furnamed Bulbul, was playing to a large com- 
pany in a grove near SMraz, where he diftindly faw the nightingales 
trying to vie with the mufician, fometimes warbling on the trees, fome* 
times fluttering from branch to branch, as if they wilhed to approach the 
inftrument, whence the melody proceeded, and at length dropping on 
the ground in a kind of extafy, from which they were ibon raifed, he 
affured me, by a change df the inode. 
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feat with the look, fpeech, and aOrions of a man in a phrenfy : the eiFe£t 
muft be yet ftronger, if the fubjed be religmm, as that of the old Indian 
dramas, but great and fmall (I mean both regular plays in many ads and 
Ihorter dramatick pieces on divine love) feems in general to have been. 
In this way only can we attempt to account for the indubitable effedis of 
the great airs and impaffioned recitative in the modern Italian dramas, 
where three beautiful arts, like the Graces united in a dance, are together 
exhibited in a ftate of excellence,, which the ancient world could not 
have furpaffod and probably could not have equalled : an heroick opera 
of Metastasio, fet by Pergoeesi, or by fome artift of his incom- 
parable Ichool, and reprefented at Naples, difplays at once the perfedion 
of human genius, awakens all the alFedions, and captivates the ima- 
gination at the fame inftant through al. the fenfes»-- 


When fuch aids, as a perfed theatre would afford, are not accefEble, 
the power of mufick muft in proportion be lefs ; but it will ever be very 
confiderable, if the words of the fong be fine in themfelves, and not only 
well tranflated into the language of melody, with a complete union of 
mufical and rhetorical accents, but clearly pronounced by an accompliflied 
: finger^; 

has paffions to be moved j e^ecially if the compofer has availed himfelf 
in his tranflation (for fuch may his compofition very juftly be called) of 
all thofe advantages, with whidi nature, ever fedulous to promote our 
innocent gratifications, abundantly fupplies him.. The firft of thofe 
natural advantages is the oi mcdesi manners, in which the /even 

harmonick founds are perceived to motre in fucceffion, as each of them 
takes the lead, and coniequently bears a new relation to the fix others. 
Next to the phenomenon of feven founds perpetually^circulating in a 
geometrical progreffion, according to the length of the or the 

number of their vibrations, every ear muft be |Sat two of the 

feven intervals inllie complete feries, orodave,{;whether we coufider it as 

; F' FF -F 'F' ■^FF'-FF-^^^ 
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placed in a circular form, or in a right line with the firft found repeated, 
are miich fhorter than the five other intervals ; and on thefe two phe- 
nomena the modes of the Hindus (who feem ignorant of our complicated 
harmony) are principally conftruded. The longer intervals we fhall call 

iance with cuftom) femitones, without 
; and it is evident, that, as the places oi the 
fundamental found, there 
but we muft not 


tones, and the fhorter (in compl: 
mentioning their exad ratios 
femitones admit fe‘uen variations relative to one 
are as many modes, which may be called primary 
confound them with our modern modes, which refult from the fyftem of 
accords now eftablilhed in f they , imy rather be with 

thofe of the Roman Church, where of old.Grmi?^ 

mufich are preferved in the fweet, .majelHck, fimple, and alFeaing ftrains 
of the Plain Song, Npw, finoe each, of the tones may be divided, we 
find twelve femitones in the whole feries ; and, fince each femitone may 
in its turn become the leader of a feries formed after the model of every 
primary mode, we have /even times twelve, or eighty ■’four, modes in all, 
which, may be named/(rc«^ii7ry,i,aud,,we flidl fee ao- 
cordihgly that ^t Berfan aird 

fyftem) 'have exadly ei^k^our mode%.''lihap!'”TO dif- 

ferent appellations and arranged^in-tlifFerent clalTes : but, fince many of 
them are unpleafmg to the ear, others difficult in execution, and few fuf- 
ficiently’marked by a charaaer, which the 

higher mulmk, always . requires,'- ; gehiuS’-; .hf" t|tf ■ . .has epabled 

them to retaarn #fce. of inpdes, whi^^^ feems to have indi- 

eat^^^: fo‘.give eacb^of .fhfein a chara<|:er pf its own by a happy and 
b^^^|'jwUtekaab^;.|'''^by any. one '.feries -of founds, .the ratios^ pf 
wlu^'’j^j^^$sined iby ohfeyv.ation and , e'Xpreffibffi rby %ures, ,fhpuld 
W a f»i^^ff^.j<?n.thp,,oxgan ,of ,he^ipg^„;,?fid^-h?^^the, auditory 
mfv^,„pn thetffiiS|||t§c|hehptt|y be;knpTO they 

)^dbl^wonderfulIy prevails, 

has 


fhall kric«?',iyhy each oEAe/%|| 
portion, analogous to that of ihl 
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The unexampled felicity of our nation, who diffufe the bleflings of a 
mild government over the fineft part of India^ would enable us to attain 
a perfect knowledge of the oriental mufick, which is known and pradifed 
in thefe Brkifi dominions not by mercenary performers only, but even 
by Mufelmans and Hindus of eminent rank and learning ; a native 6f 
Cafhdn, lately refident at Murjheddb&d^ had a complete acquaintance with 
the Perjian theory and pradice j and the beft artifts in Hindujidn would 
cheerfully attend our concerts: we have an eafy accefs to approved AJiatick 
treatifes on mufical compofition, and need not lament with Chardin, 
that he negleded to procure at Xsfahdn.d^^ explanaripn of a finaU trad 
on that fubjed, which he carried to we may here examine the 

beft inftruments of Afia^ ssx&j be mafters of them, if we pleafe, or at leaft 
may compare them with ours : the concurrent labours, or rather amufe- 
ments, of feveral in our own body, may facilitate the attainment of corred 
ideas on a fubjed fo delightfully interefting ; and a free communication 
from time to time of their refpedive difcoveries would condud them 
more fuiiely and/peedily, as well as more agreeably, to their defired end. 
Such would , be the advsmtages of union, or, to bpr|OW a the 

art before us, of harmonious accord^ in all our purfuits, and above all in 
that of knowledge. 


Oh Perjian mufick, wfeihh is not t|i® fiihjed t^- this paper, it would 
he improper to enlMge:_ the whole ,fyfkih-.i6f;itylS''^4^i^-§edv;l|^>a cele* 
brated colledion of trads on pure and mixed mathematicks, entitled 
UtMrfatu'ltdj^ and dOfapofed by a very learned man, lb generally called 

^great pHi'^opher of SMrkx^ that his proper name 
is i "buf,4 as .the modem Pet^am ^sd "accefs,' i Wib^h, tn 

■ .riteifi.mathematkal. .Tyritem."Oflr' •'mufihk treat it 
raihec;^ a fciei^m^'J^jm^.f|t,. ai^ more 

intent ' ba ’'^fitting which they 

compute the 'ratids to fliow liefr* arilhm^licfe, than on dilplaying the 
i'li'SV',,' principles 
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principles of modulation, as it majr affed the paflions, I apply the fame 
obfervation to a Ihort, but mafterly, trad of the famed Abit'si'na', and 
fufped that it is applicable to an elegant effay in Fer^an, called Shlmfii, 
Mfwit, of which I have not had courage to read more than the preface. 
It will be Mcient to fubjoin on this head, that the Perjans diftribute 
their eighty our modes, according to an idea of locality, into twelve 
rooms, twenty-four recejis, and forty-eight angles or corners: in the 
beautiful tale,, known by the title of the Pour Dervifes, orig inall y written 
in #hh‘|reat.-J|)U%^alhd-feleg the%%iption,of a., 

concert, where four fingers, with as many different inftruments, are re* 
prefented modulating in makdms feriabs, tmt^ Jhobahs, 

“ and forty-eight and be^haing a mirMil fohg of Ha'piz, on 

“ vernal delight in the ^^r&A nameffT<^, or difedf* All the twdve 
ferdabs^^ #ith their appropriated Jh$babs, are enumerated by Awi^l? a 
writer and mufician of mndu idn, who mentions an opinion of the 
learned, that o^j /even primary modes were in ufe before the reign of 
Parvj z, whofe mufical entertainments ate magnificently deferibed by 
the incomparable Niza'mi: the modes are chiefly denominated, like 
thof-e ofme Gwif.apd as, 

among xht per dabs, we fee Mk, Bfabhtm^ among' the M- 

or fecondaiy modes, Zdbul, MJbdphr, the like. In a San/erk 
ook, which fhall foon be particularly nmnifened, I find the fcale^ o 

mode, named ^ecified in the fijIlowing yeHes 





The name of .tlfis mode%’hot ; and, if I am right in bdieyia| 
It a corruption oi Hijdz, which oould hardly be written oth^|i?fn 'ihe 
agari letters, we muft conclude, that it was importe^«i|iii- .• we 
have difmvered then a Perjian or Arabian 

' ' • ■»,E,F#,Gt,A,..'B,c4^%5'’‘ "■ ,, 


where 
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where the Firft femitone appears between iht fourth and ffth notes» and 
the fecond between the feventh and eighth ; as in the natural fcale F a, 
fol, kyfi, ut, re, mi, fa: but the C#, and G#, or ga and ni of the Indian 
author, are varioufly changed, and probably the feries may be formed in 
a manner not very different (though certainly there is a div^rfity) from 
our major tnode of D. TTiis melody mtift neceffarily end with ikt fifth 
note from the tonick, and begirt with the tonick itfelf f and it would be a 
grofs violation of mufical decorurn itt IhcMd, to;fing it at afty time except 
at the clofe of day : thefe rules are comprized in the verfe above cited j 
but the fpecies of odaye is arranged ,::a(:eo|ding;to Mr. Fo'WkS’s remarks 
on the Find, compared with the gamut, df all the 


Let uspi:oceed to the I«^/««fftftfem,vvhich is minutely explained, in a 
great numt?^:of hooks, by atithdrs, who leave arithmetick and 

geometry td fhefr a^ and prdperly difcourfe on mufiek as an art 

pleafures of ima^natipn. - The Pandits ' of this-, province 
unanimoufly prefer the HimSdard ■fri''' but 
I have not been able to procure a good copy of it, and am perfedlly fatif- 
fied with the N hr ay an, which I received from Bendres, and* in which 
the Ddmddar is frequently quoted. The Perfian book, entitled a Prefent 
from India, was compofed, under the patronage of Aazem Sha''h, by 
the very diligent and ingenious MiRZA KhlN; and conti^irffl a minute 
account of Hindu literature in all, or moft of, its branches : he profeffes 
tphi^ye extra^led hl^feiabbrate chapter on mufiek, with the afiiftance of 
fia^f$d^^fikd^fRdgdhi'arDa, or Sea of I^fions, the Rdgaderpana, or 
Mirrdf'bi'lS^^eSjithe SShdtiinddd, Mr Delight' of AfibmhKeSi, =and feme 

: Tiit ‘Sdngkad^rfktn,:'^^ he’ alfo 

fixpedenc^lJhft^es me no idea of 

aaurate tran/lal^, and giT?'e that mixture of glofs and text 

** with 






witix a wmiy parapmie ot them both j that they are wholly unable, yet 
always pretend, to write Sanfcrk words in Arabick letters ; that a man, 
who knows the Hindus only from Perjm books, does not know the 
Hindus I and that an European, who follows the muddy rivulets of 
Mufelman writers on India, inftead of drinking from the pure fountain 
of Hindu learning, will be in perpetual danger of mifleading himfelf and 
others. From the* juft feverity of this cenfure I except neither Abu’i- 
FA2;n, norhis brother Faiz'i, nor Mohs ani Fa'n'i, nor Mirza'kh'an 
himfelf; m4 I alhfpur; ^ perulal of their works, 

A trad on mufick in the idiom of Madhura, with feveral effays in pure 
Hmdujidnl, lately palTed through my hands ; and I poflefs a differtation 
on the fame art in the foft dialed oi Panjdb, or Fanchanada, where the 
national melody has, . F am told,, a peculiar and ftriking charader ; but I 
am very little acquainted with thofe dialeds, and perfuade myfelf, that 
nothing has been written in them, which may not be found more 
copioufly and beautifully exprefled .in the language, as the Hindus per- 
petually call it, of the Gods, that is, of their ancient bards, philofophers, 
and legiflators.'V 


i iic mure vamame Wort:, that i hare leeni and perhaps’’ the mbft ralu-**i 
able that exifl^ pn ^e^fubjed of is named 

or The BoMrke of Mufical Modes ; and it ought here to be mmtioned 
veiy particularly, becaufe none of the F audits, in our provinces, nor any 
of thofe from Cdf or Cdjlmir, to whom I have fhown it, appear to have 
known ;*at it wai extaht ; . and may . be confiderei aa a treafure in the 
hiftory of the art,; which the zeal of Colonel PonriR has brought into 
light, and perhaps has. preferred from deftrudion. He had purchaf^,. 
among other curiofities, a volume; containing a number of fepii-M^^ffays ! 
on mufick in profe.and rerfe,' aiid in a great variety of,^.^pt|||‘’r’hefides | 
tsssOAtss. Arabick, Hindi, and F erf an, it included^^^^^tl’lhy 
by ALSTfehius, with an interlineary P4’^^;ttahf[iation, in which, the 

paflages 



paflkges quoted from Lucretius and Virgil maae a imgmar appear- 
ance ; but the brighteft gem in the firing was the Rdgavibo'Sa, which the 
Colonel permitted mjNdgari writer to tranfcribe, and the tranfcript was 
diligently collated with the bri^nal by my P andit and myfelf. It feems 
a very ancient compofition, but is Ifefs old unqueftionably than the Rat^a-^ 
car a by Sa'rhga Bl'vAj which is more than once mentioned in it, and 
a nf tjfr'kirh Mr. Bnawow -nFocured in his iominey to Hendwar : 


:In the literature of, thO mindus dSi nature is animated and perfonified j 
CT 0 ^t;''^,'a«’|s declared 'to .have hem retetikd'from heaven; aiid"all 
and human, is traced to ^ its fource in the ^ Vidas ; 
^mpng was intended whence the reader, 

of'lihger of it 'or, Simaga i m Colonel I^o’LiERk copy 

.of it the'“ffa^n8-are'n6t^‘iy^fi^es,,;:-?#^ it ttay^'not'hhimpofBble to 
decypher. Chi Recount of this diMa^ioU, hy BrMmens, th&fupreme 

preferving 
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prtferomg fdmeti in the form of GRrsHNA, having enumerated in the 
Gtta various orders of beings, to the chief of which he compares himfelf, 
pronounces, that among the Vedas nioas the Samaru” From that 
FMa was accordingly derived the TJpavida of the Gandbarbas, or mufi- 
cians in Indra s heaven j fo that the divine art was ^pinmunicated to 
our fpecies by Brahma' himfelf or by his aBhe 
the Goddefs of Speech ; and their mythological fon NA'ijlfc, who was 
in truth an ancient lawgiver and aftronomer, invented tl^^«< 2 , called 
alfo CacF haply or j a, very femarfeaWe ^(9:^ which may be added 

to the other proofs of a refemblance between that Indian God, and the 
Mercury of the Latians. Among infpired mortals the firft mufician is 
believed to have been the fage BuERAT, who was the inventor, they fay, 
of Ndtacsy or dramas, reprefented with fongs and dances, and author of a 
mufical fyftem, which bears his name. If we can rely on Mi'rza- 
kha’n, there are four principal Matas, or fyftems, the firft of which is 
afcribed to Iswara, or Osiris ; the fecond to Bherat j the third to 
Hanumat, or Pa'van, the Pan of India, fuppofed to be the fon of 
Pavana, the regent of air j and the fourth to Callina't’h, a Rlfit, or 
Indian philofopher, eminently ikifted in mufick, theoretical and praaical : 
all four are menriouied by So-ma jif and it is the third d them, which 
muft be very ancient, and feems to have been extremely popular, that I 
propofe to explain after a few introduQ:ory remarks? hnt I may here 
obferve with So'ma, who exliibits a fyftem of his own, and with the 
author of the Ndrdyan, who mentions a great many others, that almoft 
every kingdom Md province had a, peculiar ftyle of mebdy, and very 
different liames for the modes, as well as a different arrangement and 


The two phenomena, which have already been ftated as th©i;§feiindatioa 
of mpfical modes, could not long have efcaped the ij^temti^^ of the’ 
Hindus, and their flexible language readily ft|ipi|ed them with mamey 
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for the feven Swaras, or founds, which they difpofe in the following: 
order, Jhddja, pronounced Jharja^ rtjhabba, gindhdra, madhyama, pan- 
chama, dhaivata,. nijhdda ; but the firft of them is. emphatically named 
fivara, or the founds from the important office, which it bears in the fcale ; 
and hence, by taking the feven initial letters or fyllables of thofe words, 
they contrived a notation for their airs, and at the fame time exhibited a 
gamut, at l^lP^as convenient, as that of Guido: they call it fwaragrdma 
©r fepteica,. and exprefs it in this .form;: 

Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, 

three of which fyllables arej by a fingular concurrence exa< 9 :iy the fame^ 
though not all in the fame places, with three of thofe invented by David. 
Mostare, as a. fubffitute for the troublefome gamut ufed in. his timcj 
and which he arranges thus :r 

Bo, ce, dii ga, lQ, ma-, nt. 

As- to the notation of melody, fince cv try Indian confonant includes by 
its nature tfie fhort vowel five of the founds are denoted by fingle con- 
fon<wi.ts,>;and tte two others have different fhort vowelfe taken from their 
fidlh‘Muesi5rby;fkhflAtU*wg;l«p3^;'^^ ih^ jitne. of eac|i^,Bote is. doubled, 
and ' other marks are ufed for a farther elongation Of them ; the odtaves 
above and below the mean feale, the conne< 9 aQn and acceleration of 
notes, the graces of execution or manners of fingering the inftrument, 
are expreffed very clearly by finall circles and ellipfes, by little chains, by 
curves, by ftraight lines horizontal or perpendicular, and by crefcents, all 
in various pofitions:. the clofe of a ftrain is diftinguifhed by a lotos-- 
flower ; but the time and meafure are determined by the profody of the 
yesfe;j,4l3^ hy the, comparatre^ of each fyllable, with which every 

note or.i^;^Iage of notes refpe<£tively correfponds.. If I underftand.ths 
native mu,fit|^h^^t|^yjb.ave not only the chromatick, but even the fecond,, 
or. hew, fpt they^ unanimoufly reckon , twenty-two 

drutis, ©r , quarters • and^||i|i^^-.|t .teue,,:p.;tl|^,:0^ they' do not 
pretend that thofe miutite intemia are confider- 

them. 
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fliem as equal in pra<9:icei and allot them to the feveral notes in the 
following order; to fa^ mUi md pa, four ; to ri and dha, three; to ga 
and ni, two ; giving very fmooth and fignificant names to each srutL 
Their original fcaie, therefore, ftands thus, ■ ■ 


The femitones accojtdingly afe\pia(je# as in our diatonick fcaie: the 
intervals between the fourth and fifth, and between the firft»and fecond, 
are major tones ; but that between the fifth and fixth, which is minor in 
Our fcaie, appears to be major in th^rs-jisand the two fcales are made to 
coincide by taking a f rarffrom ^ and adding it ^o dba, or, in the lan- 
guage of Indian artifts, by raffing Servaretnd to the clafs of Santa and 
her fillers ; for every sruti they coiifider as a little nymph, and the 
nymphs of Panchama, or the Jifth note, are Mdlinl, Chapald, Lola, and 
Servaretnd,^ while Santa and her two fitters regularly belong to Lhau 
‘i;a?a.*'lil&h*at*Leaft is the fyftem of Co'hala, one of the ancient bards, 
'who'Eas'foft^A'treatife on -mufi^' 

So'ma feems to admit, that a quarter or third of a tone cannot be 
feparatSfy and diftindlly heard from the Vina ; but he takes for granted, 
that its effea is very perceptible in their arrangement of modes; and 
fheir fixth, I imagine, is almoft univerlklly dimitii&ed by one drutii 
for he Only rdentions two modes, in which all the feven notes are un- 
altered, I tried in vain to difcover any difference in practice between the 
Indian fcaie, and that of bur own ; but, knowing my ear to be very 
infufficiently exercifed, I tequefted a German profeffor of mujick to 
accompany with his violin z. Hindu lutanift, who fung: ii^j»ip/(f feme 
popular airs on the loves of Crishna and RA'DI^^4 & 
that the fcales were the fame ; and Mr. SHORE' afteifwards informed me, 
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that, when the voice of a native finger was in tune with his harpfichord, 
he found the Hindu feries of feven notes to afcend, like ours, by a fliarp 
third. 

For the conftrudtion and character; of the F^inuy I muft refer you to the 
very accuWte -and valuable paper-oC^. FowkE in the firft volume of 
your Tranfadions j and I now exhibit a fcale of its finger board, which 
I received from him with the drawing of the inftrument, and on the cor- 
rednefs of which you may confidently depend : the regular Indian gamut 
anfwers, I believe pretty nearly to our major mode : 

■ ’&?, k,Ji, ut^ ' ' 

and, when the fame fyllables are applied to the notes, which compofe 
our minor mode, they are diftinguiflied. by epithets expreffing the 
change, which they fuffer. It may be necefiary to add, before we come 
to the Rd^as, or modes of ike Hindus ^ that the twenty-one mdrcR banas, 
which rattfician confounded with the two and twenty 

^ no more than fevm fpecies of diapafoa multiplied by 
tbnSy ^f-^pitchiin,th&eompai8.€f, three odaves. 

/ Rdga which I tranflate a mode, properly fignifies a fqffion or affeSiion 
W the mind, each mode being intended, according to Bherat’s defini- 
tion of it,’ to move "one or another of our fimple or mixed affedionsj 
and we l^n accordingly from the Hdrdyan, that, in the days of 
GB.iSH3SfA| there were Jixteen thoufand modes, each of the Gdpjs at 
fbhufirig t6 fijtig in one df them, in order to captivate the 
'hi^'-^,^''A^fpaftori[i’ $0d.. ’^'The very learned So'ma, who mixes no- 
mythltdw.!^&his"aeciurate ;fyftem-of Rdgas, enumerates nine hundred 
and 'jneans of temperament, but feleds 

jfrbm theua', aS ap|)litt^^;j^i^leejf only fwenty-tbree 'primary 'modes, 
from whi^'he deducel’''^^||^’;iJ^ffl8jj-thou||^:’ite' allows, 'that, by a 
diverfity df (inament and by v^d^- ^eoiitixvances, the Rdgas might, 
'■ i' like 


f: 
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like the waves of the fea, be multiplied to an infinite number. We 
have already obferved, that eighty-four modes or manners^ might naturally 
be formed by giving the lead to each of our tojselve founds, and varying 
in /even different ways the pofition of the femitones ; but, fince many 
of thofe modes would be infufferable in pradice, and fome would have 
no charader fufficiently marked, the Indians appear to have retained with 
prediledion the number indicated by nature, and to have enforced their 
fyftem by two powerful aids, the ajfociation of ideas ^ and the mutilation of 
the regular fcales* , , . ' 

' Whether it had occurred to the Hindu muficians, that the velocity or 
flownefs of founds muff depend, in a certain ratio, upon the rarefadion 
and condenfation of the air, fo that their motion muft be quicker in 
fummer than in fpring or autumn, and much quicker than in winter, I 
cannot affure myfelf; but am perfuaded, that their primary modes, in 
the fyftem afcribed to Pa'vana, were firft arranged according to the 
number of Indian feafons. 

The year is diftributed by the Hindus into fix: rf/w, or, felons, each 
confifting of two months j and &e firft fe^fdnf aoebrding to ih& Jtmar- 
cofia, began with Mdrgaslr/ba, near the time of the winter folftice, to 
which month accordingly we fee Crishna compared in the but 

the old lunar year began, I believe, with jifmna^ or near the autumnal 
equinox, when the moon was at the full in the firft raanfion : hence the 
mufical feafon, which takes the lead, includes the months of ji fwin and 
CdrtiCf and bears the m.me o£ Sarad, correfponding with part of our 
autumn; the next in order are Henmnta and Bidira^ derived from 
words, which fignify frojl zvsA iena i then come VafantUy or Ipringj.^ealled 
alfo Burabbi or fragrant, and Pujhpafamayaf or the flower tiw|lC?r^as!iZ, 
or heat ; and VerJlodj or the feafon of rain. By approgritifing a diferent 
mode to each of the different feafons, the artifts' of India eonnedted 

certain 
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certain ftrains with certain ideas, and were able to recal the memory of 
autumnal merriment at the clofe of the harveft, or of feparation and 
melancholy (very different from our ideas at Calcutta J during the cold 
months j of I'eviving hilarity on the appearance of blolToras, and complete 
vernal delight in the month of Madhu or honey \ of languor during 
the dry heats, and of refrefhment by the firft rains, which caufe in this 
climate a fecond fpring. Yet farther:- fmee the lunar year, by which 
feftivals and fuperftitious duties are conjftantly regulated, proceeds con- 
currently with the folar year, to which the feafons are neceffarily i-e- 
ferred, devotion comes :|a!% to. the aid of mufick, and all the powers 
gf SiZ/wrifi which are M cg<>ds an goddeffes 

on their feveral holidays, contribute to the influence of fong on 
minds riatufally fufeeptible df religious emotions. Hence it was, I 
imagine, that Pa'van, or the. inventor of his mufical fyftem, reduced 
the number of original modes ixom fevenyo Jtx\ but even this was not 
enough fe Ms pnrpofe:4<^^nd .he had reco^irfe^ to theyft;^ principal divi- 
fipn^ of the morning^ noort^ mxi: evenings called tri- 

px,^Jbrmen and rfter~ 
noon; by adding two divifions, or intervals, of the night, and by leaving 
one fpecies of melody without any fuch reftridion, So'ma reckons eight 
varidions in refped of time; and the fyftem of Pa'van retains that 
number alfb in the fecond order of derivative modes. Every branch of 
knowledge in this country has been ^mbelMfhed by poetical febles ; and 
the inventive talents of the never fuggefted a more charming alle- 

gpry thati the lovely families of the ivs. Rdgas^ named, in the order of 
f^#^.-.^pye;;exhibited,!BHAiRAVA., Ma.Yava, Sri'ra'ga, Hindola 
or Vi^||||M^.Di''RAcA,and.ME'GaA;.'each of whom, is a -Genius, or 
Pemigodt‘^^dj^||i^^;-,>fi.ve, i?4?wV.,-or Nymphs, and- father ot eight little 
Genii,- yalled his Sons : the fancy of SnAK^,PEAR'E- and the 
•pencil of V A lb AN o !^ll4f?5fM;-':'^h-gi!ving Ipeech 

and form to this aflemblage of ne:# aMai ibeihi^ icirho people the fairy- 
land 
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fand of /«<&» imagmation ; nor have Hindu poets and painters loft 
the advantages, with which fo beautiful a fubjedb prefented them, A 
whole chapter of the Ndrdyan contains defcriptions of tlie Rdgas and; 
their conforts, extradted chiefly from the Ddmodart the Caldncura, the 
Retnamdld, the Chandricdy and a metrical trad on mufick afcribed to the 
God Na'red himfelf, from which, as among fo many beauties a parti- 
eular feledion would be very perplexing, I prefent you with the firft. 
that occurs, and have no doubt, that you will think the Sanfcrit language, 
equal to. in foftnef8,.¥uad.eleg^ce;; ■> : 

Lila viharena vanantarald, 

: Chinvan prasnnani vadhft fahayaii,, ‘ 

' Vllafi vls6dita divya muxtih ’ 

■ , elha prat’Mtah prit’M 

“ The demigod Sri'ra'GA, famed over all this earth, fweetly fports 
“ with his nymphs, gathering frefti blofibms in the bofom of yon 
“ grove; and his divine lineaments- are diftinguifhed through his grace- 
“ ’ful vefture.”^ ^ ? 

Thefe and fimilar images, but wonderfully diverfified, are exprefled' in . 
a variety of meafures, and reprefented by delicate pencils in ' the Rdga- 
jndidsy which all of us have examined', and- among which the moft Beau- 
tiful are in the pofleffion of Mr. R.^ohnson and Mr. H A v. A noble 
works might be compofed by any muftcian and fcholar, who enjoyed 
leifure and difregarded expence, if he Would exhibit a perfe^ fyftem of 
Indian muflcfc from: Sanfcnit aUlhorities, with the old melodies of So^m a 
applied to the fongs of jAyADE'vA, embellilhed with defcriptions, Bf alf 
the modes accurately tranflated, and with Mr. Hay’s deli- 

neated: and engraved by the fcholars of Gipri aisi and^ fii^li.TOLOZ'Zf.i 
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Let us proceed to the fecond artifice of the Hindu muficians, in giving 
their modes a diftina charader and a very agreeable diverfity of expref- 
fion- A curious paflage from Plutarch’s treatife on Mufick is tranf- 
lated and explained by Dr. BurNey, and ftands as the text of the moft 
interefting chapter in his differtation: fmce I cannot procure the original, 
I exhibit a paraphrafe of his tranflation, on the corrednefs of which I 
can rely; but I have avoided, as much as poffible, the technical words of 
the Greeks y which it might be neceflary to explain at fome length, “We 
“ are informed, fays Plutarch, by Aristoxenus, that muficians 
“ afcribe to Olympus oil A^-s! the inventiop of enharmmick melody, 
“ and conjedure, that, when he playing xJktonicaliy on his flute, 
“ and frequently pafled from the higheft of four founds to the loweft 
“ but one,\or converfely, Ikipping over the fecond in defcent, or the 
“ third in afcent, of that feries, he perceived a fingular beauty of expref- 
“ fion, which induced him to,difpofe the whole feries of feven or eight 
“ foundi by fimilm; fltips, ahd to frame by the fame analogy his Dorian 
“ every peculiar to . the diatonick and chromatick 

“ melc^l«s'‘^f&:la' ’without, adding/.iiny been 

“ made elTential to the new enharmonick: in 'this genus, they fay, he 
“ compofed the Nome, or flrain, called Spondean^ becaufe it was ufed in 
“ temples at the time of religious libations. Thofe, it feems, were the 
“ enharmonick melodies; and are ftlll retained by fome, who play 
“ on the flute in the antique ftyle without any divifion of a femitone; 
“ for it was after the age of Olympus, that the quarter of a tone was 
idmitted into the Lydian and Phrygian modes ; and it was he, there- 
;fe®^j,i;who, by introducing an exquifite melody before unknown in 
“ ^came the, author and parent of the moft beautiful and affe^i- 






This inetbod then of h 


of a mode by 


g to tho cha 

dhninifhing the number of its jpximid^e' foufit^^^^^ w introduced by a 

Greek 
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Greek of the lower AJia^ who flouriflied, according to the learned and 
accurate writer of the Travels of An Ac h arsis, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century before Christ; but it muft have been older ftill 
among the Hindus, if the fyliem, to which I now return; was adually 
invented in the age of Ra^ma. 

Since it appears from the Ndrdyafz, that thirty-fix modes are in general 
ufe, and the reft very rarely applied to pradice, I fhall exhibit only the 
fcales of the fix Rdgas and thirty according to So'ma, the 

authors quoted . in the Ndrdyan^ and the books explained by Pandits to 
Mirza'kha'n ; on whofe credit I muft rely for that of Cacubhd, which 
I cannot find in my Sanfcrit treatifes on mufick : had I depended on 
him for information of greater confequence, he would have led me into 
a very ferious miftake ; for he afierts, what I now find erroneous, that 
the graha is the firft note of every mode, with which every fong, that is 
compofed in it, muft invariably begin and end. Three diftinguifhed 
founds in each mode are called gruhat nydfa, ansa, and the writer of the 
Ndrdyan defines them in the two following couplets ; 

Graha fwarah fa ityudo yo gitadau famarpitah, 

Nydfa fwaraftu fa prodo yo gitadi famapticah : 

Y6 vyadivyanjacb gane, yafya ferve’ nugaminah, 

Yafya fervatra bahulyam vady ans'6 pi nripotamah. 

“ The note, called graha, is placed at the begiiming, and that named nydfa, 
** at the end, of a fong : that note, which difplays the peculiar melody, 
“ and to which all the others are fubordinate, that, which is always of 
“ the greateft ufe, is like a fovereign, though a mere ans'a, or portion.” 

“ By the word vddi, fays the commentator, he means the note, which 

VOL. I. * 3 M « announces 
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“ announces and afceitains the Edga^ and which may be confidered as 
“ the parent and origin of the graAa and nja/a :’* this clearly Ihows, f 
think, that the ans'a muft be the tonick ; and we ihall find, that the 
two other notes are generally its third and fifth, or the mediant and the 
dominant. In the poem entitled Magha there is a mufical fimile, which 
may illuftrate and confirm our idea: 


Analpatwat pradhanatwad ans'afyevetarafwarah, 

Vij igijGhornripatayah prayanti pericharatam. 

** From the greatnefs^ from the tranfcendent qualifies, of that Hero 
“ eager for conqueft, other kings march in fubordination to him, as 
“ other notes are fubordinate to the afi/a.” 

If the am'a be the tonick, or modal note, of the Hindus^ we may con- 
fidently exMbit the fcales of the Indian modes, according to So'MA, de- 
aotii^ by afrerpk the pmiflion of a note. 

Bhairava; fdha, ni, la, ri, ga^ ma, pa. 



SrirA'GA : 
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Srira'ga; i 

- nit 

fa, 

A,:''" 


ma, 

pa, 

iha^ 

Mdlavadn: 

fa. 

r 

gd 


pa, 


nL 

Mdravl: 1 


ma, 

pa, 

9 

■ ■ : 

la, 

« 

\DBanydn: \ 

fa, 


ga> 

-''maj;: 

pa. 

* 


J^qfandi: 

fa. 

ri, 

ga» 


% 

■ , 

' : ' dha,: ' / 


Jlsdverii 

^ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

m\ 

fa. 

,:ri, 


Hindo'la: 

"ma, 

* 

9 

dha, 

nii 

fa. 

9 ■ 

ga. ' 

Rdmacrl : 

fa. 

driy.. 


ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

: ; mi. 



ma, 

pa. 

dha^ 

% 

, 

fa, 

Th 

Lelitd : 

fa, 

ri. 

g^^ 

ma, 

* 

, 

dha, 


Vmvah: 

dbat 

ni, 

fa, 

% 


ma, 

% 

Patamanjan: 



not in So^MA. 



■DhpACA \ 



not in So'ma. 




^ * 
ri. 

, 

mut 

pa. 

dha, 

niy 


Cambdd't : 

fa. 

■ ^ r/, ■' 

gd 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

% 

« 

Nettd : ^ 

fa. 

rit 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

nu 

Ceddrt ; 

m't 

fa, 

rit 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

: "dha*''/.::: 

Carndti : 

'nit 

ia, 

% 

/ , 

g«> 

ma, 

pa, 

. ■ ■ 




] 

not in 1 

3oma. 



Taccd .* 

rfa,'^:':; 

-^'ri,^;-': 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

nL 


\ dha t 

* 

9 

fa. 

ri. 


ma, 

pa. 

GtifjaA: < 

ri. 

gd 

ma. 

* 

9 

dlixsi, 

nit 

fa. 

PhdpdA: 


* 

pa, 

dha^ 

9 

la, 

r/i 

Defacrl 

-Jdt 

'.;>ri,'-' 

ga, 

may 

pay 

dha. 

nit 

It is impoffible, that 3 

[ ihou 

tld'ihat 

re. erre 

d mud 

iyMM 

all, in 

the pre-* 


ceding table, becaufe tbe regularity of the Sanfcrit metre has in general 
enabled me to corred the manufcriptj but I have feme doubt as' tb Ff- 
lavaliy of which pa is declared to be the ans'a or tonick, though it is faid 
in the fame line, that both ^<2 and ri may be omitted; I, therefore, have 
fuppofed dha to be the true reading, both Mirzakhan and iht Ndrdyan 
exhibiting that note as the leader of the mode. The notes printed in 


Italick letters are varioufly changed by temperament or by fliakes aind 
other graces j but, even if I were able to give you in words a diftima 
notion of thofe changes, the account of each mode would be infulFerably 
tedious, and fcarce intelligible without the ailiftance of a mafterly per- 
former on the Indian lyre. According to the beft authorities adduced 
in the Ndrdyan^ the thirty-fix modes are, in fome provinces, arranged in 



fiJha, 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 


ma, 

pa. 

Varciti: 


imi 

iSJ 

.. ma,' 



ni. 

Medhyamadi: 

ni, 



vms 

ma, 

pa, 

^;i;>^dha. 


K 

5 

ga, 

ma, 


dha. 

';: ::|Bi. i 

Saindhavl : 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

- 'taj-:-/ 


ga. 

■ii'ma* 

Bengali : 

.fa. 



ma, 

pa. 

dha, 


M-AiLAVAiM^^ 

"ma. 


dhui 

ni,* 


ri. 

:n:'ga,:: 

Tdd}: 

ma. 

pa. 

dha, 


fa, 



Gaudt,: ,4,,,, ,, , 

Gondacr\ j 


fa. 

|n|| 

’'■■'ga," 

ga, 

ma. 

3 GQ.a, 

5 

^ ■ V 

^ : 

dha. 

ni. 

SuJIhdvati : 

dha, 


A 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

, % . 


m 


not in 

the Ndrdyan. 



'fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 


Mdlavafri : 

fa. 



ma, 

iBa|: 

dha. 

■'.inL-::; 

Mdravi : 

fa, 

> 

;'ga*l 

ma, 

pa, 

idhajK; 


Dbanydsi: 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma^ 

pa. 

dha. 

/;inL ■ "■■■ 

Vafanti: 

fa. 



ma, 

pa, 

dha, 


A'sdmrX: 

.ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 


fa« 

Hindoo A: , 

mil 


!ga|i 

ma, 

% 


ni 1 

‘Mamacrt: . 

m, 

Wm 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

iiili 

DisdcJB : ■ ; 


''^1 ma, . 

fcp%| 

dha, _ 

, ni,'v' 

fa, 

' # 

9 

Lelita: * 

fa. 

" 

ga,- 

".'ma, '1 


iSSsS”?:- 

^ f-, = : . 

nn;';::|.:: 


dha. 

ni, 

m, 



ma, 

pa. 

Patamanjan : 

.pa„ 

dha^ 

ni, 

fa. 





Di'paca : 
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DfPACA : 

Desi 

m' ' 

tti, 

fa. 

ri. 

omitted, 
ga, ' ma. 

pa, 

dha. 

Cdmbodic 

fa, 

ri. 

ga, 

ma, pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

iSfettd: ^ 

fa, 

r/, 

m 

ma, pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Ceddrt: 

Carndti : 

Lni, ■ 

fa. 

ri» 

omitted. 

ga, ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

Me'gha; 

'dha. 

ni. 

fa, 

ri, ga, 

ma. 

pa. 

Taccd : 

dha, 

ni. 

1 

* 

■ ' ^ f ■■■ 

[a mixed mod* 

“•) 

ma^ 

, ' 

Gurjart : . 1 

BhupMi: 

fa. 



omitted in the Hardy an. 
pa, dha, 

Difacri : 

tm,;;;-; 

Ik', 

% 

5 

ga, ma. 

pa, 

% 


Among the fcalea juft enumerated we may fafely fix on that of Sri'- 
ra'ga for our own major mode, fince its form and character are thus 
defcribed in a Banfcrit couplet : 

Jatinyafagrahag-ramans'efhu ftiadjo Ipapanchamah, 
Sringaravirayorjneyah Srirago gitacovidsdh. , ; . 

“ Muficians know Brir&ga to have fa for its principal note and the firft 
“ of its fcale, with pa dirainilhed, and to be ufed for expreffing heroiek 
“ love and valour.” Now the diminution pa by one /raif/ gives us 
the modern fcale, 

0f f0r 

with a minor tone, or, as the Indians would exprefs it, with three s'rutis, 
between the fifth and fixth notes. 

On the formulas exhibited by Mi'rz akha'n I have lefs reliance ; 
but, fince he profeffes to give them from Banfcrit authorities, it feemed 
proper to tranfcribe them ; ■ ^ 

Bhairava; 
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■BlIilliAMx';' \ 

- dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

9 

ga. 

ma, 

« ■ 

Varati: 

fa, 

, ri,v ■ 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni^ 

Medhyamadi z ^ 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

■ 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

Bhatravl : 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga* 

Saindbavi : 


ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

■mi 

Bengali : 

“-fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

'.■'■ni; ■- : 

Ma'lava : 

'•fa, 

ri. 

g% 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Tddi : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 


Gaudz: 

fa, 

% 

ga. 

ma, 

9 

dha. 

'ni. ,.,■■■ 

Gdndacrl : 


fa. 



ma, 

AM 

' ♦ * . 

Suji’hdvati: 

dha, 

ni. 

'■' fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 


Cacuhbd : 

'•dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 


Sri^Ra'ga: 

'fa. 

A 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Mdlavafri 

fa, 

ri. 

ga, 


pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Mdravl : 


* 

P^ 


ma, 

dha. 

ni 

Dhanydsz : 

fa, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni, 

'fA'-t 

ga. 

. ■ # ■ 

Vafdnt\ : 

fa, 


..;’;ga,';; 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 




nl,"'’ 

“'fa, 

# ' ' 

9 

■«fe ■-* 

, 


P^. 

Hindola^^ 

'fa, 

9 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

9 

■"mi. ■ . 

'Ranmn : / - " 

fa. 


ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

9 

ni. 

Did dfzjhi z ^ 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 


Lelitd z 

dha, 

ni. 

■' .;fa,v' : 

9 


ma. 

-t' 

Vilavah z 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

-ri,;;:.’: 


■ ma,,. 

■■pa. 

Batammjan z ^ 

'Pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma. 

AC A • 

'fa, 


ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

■^;nL'';^ 

Disl z 

ri, 


ma, 


dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

Cambidiz 

dha. 


fa, 


ga, 

ma, 

pa. 


fa, 

ni, ■ 

dhaj 

pa. 

ma, 

ga. 

ri. 

addvi z ' ” ' * 


; , 


ga, 

ma^ 

p. 


Carnath 

>-111, 

iii 


■ga,'-'-' 

'■■‘ma, ' 

pa, 

dha. 


Megha I 
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Meoha: 

¥ 

rdha, 

ni,. 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

% 

m'n 

» 

‘Tacca : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha^ 

ni. 

Mellari : * 

dha, 

ni, 

* 

ri, 

ga, 


% 

« 

Gurjari : 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

Bhupali ; 

fa, 

ga, 

ma, 

dha. 

ni. 

pa, 

ri. 

Defacri : 

-fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 


It may reafoiiably be fufpefted, that the Moghol writer could not have 
Ihown the diftindion, which muft neceffarily hate been made, between 
the different modes, to which he affigns the fame formula; and, as to his 
inverfions of the notes in fome of ^Q Rdginis, I can only fay, that no 
fuch changes appear in the Smfcrit books, which I have infpedted. I 
leave our fcholars and muficians to find, among the fcales here exhibited, 
the Dorian mode of Olympus ; but it cannot efcape notice, that the 
Chinefe fcale C, D, E, *, G, A, correfponds very nearly with ga, 
ma, pa, *, «/, fa, *, or the Mdrav'^oi So'ma : we have long known in 
Bengal, from the information of a S^tch gentleman fkilled in mufick, 
that the wild, but charming melodies df the ancient highlanders were 
formed by a fimilar mutilation of the natural fdale. By filch ttniti- 
lations, and by various alterations of the notes in tuning the Find, 
the number of modes might be augmented indefinitely; and Calli- 
n' a^t’ ha, admits ninety into his fyftem, allowing fx nymphS, inftead 
oi f-ve, to each of his niufical deities; for Dipaca, which is generally 
confidered as a loft mode (though Mi'rza'khan exhibits the notes of 
it), he fubftitutes Panchama ; for HinSla, he gives us Vafanta, or the 
Spring; and for Mdlava, Natandrdyan ox Crishna the Dancer; all 
with fcales rather different from thofe of PaVan. The fyftem of Is- 
WARA, which may have had fome affinity with the old Egyptian mufick 
invented or improved by Osiris, nearly refembles that of Hanumat, 
but the names and fcales are a little varied : in all the fyttems, the names 
of the modes are fignificaht, and fome of them as fanciful as thofe of the 

fairies 
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fairies in the Midfummer Night’s Dream. Forty-eight new modes were 
added by Bherat, who marries a nymph, thence called Bhdfya, to 
each Puira^ or Son, of a Rdga\ thus admitting, in'his mufical fchool, 
an hundred and thirty ’•two manners of arranging the feries of notes. 

Had the Indian empire continued in full energy for the laft two thou- 
fand years,- religion would, no doubt, have given permanence to fyftems 
of mufick invented, as the Hindus believe, by their* Gods, and adapted to 
myftical poetry : but fuch have been the revolutions of their government 
Cnee the time of ALEXAMi>,EJi,,that> although the Sanferit books have 
preferved the theory of their mufical compofition, the pradtice of it 
feems almoft wholly loft (as all the Pandits and Rajas confefs) in Gaur 
and Magarhuy or the provinces of Bengal and Behar. When I firft read 
the fongs of jAyADEVA,.who has prefixed to each of them the name of 
the mode, in which it was anciently fung, I had hopes of procuring the 
original mufick ; but xh& Pandits of the fouth referred me to thofe of the 
weft, Mid ihM Brahmens of the weft would have fent me to thofe of the 
north; while they, 4 declared that 

they had no ancient mufick, bufiSiagined, that the notes to the Gitago- 
vinda muft exift, if any where, in one of the fouthern provinces, where 
the Poet was born : from all this I colleft, that the art, which flouriflied 
in India many centuries ago, has faded for want of due culture, though 
fomefcanty remnants of it may, perhaps, be preferved in the paftoi*al 
roundelays of Mathura on the loves and fports of the Indian Apollo. 
We. mjift not, therefore, be furprifed, if modern performers on the Vina 
have ' ft^c pr np modulation, or change of mode, to which paffionate 
mufick nearly all its enchantment ; but that the old muficians of 
India, having , a leading mode to exprefs the general charadier of 

the fong, which they "j^p^^f^ranflating into the mufical language, varied 
that mode, by certain rulesi‘ acceti^diag |;p:^:t^^ of fentiment or 

paflion in the poetical phrafes, and al’ways. returned to it at the clofe of 

: V ^ ^ ; the 
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tlie air, many reafons induce me to belieye ; though I cannot but admit, 
that their modulation muft have been greatly confined by the reftridion 
of certain modes to certain feafons and hours, unlefs thofe reftridions 
belonged merely to the principal mode. The fcale of the Vim, we find, 
comprized both our European modes, and, if feme of the notes can be 
raifed a femitone by a ftronger preffure on the frets, a delicate and expe- 
rienced finger might produce the effed of minute enharmonic^: intervals: 
the conftrudion of the inftrument, therefore, feems to favour my conjec- 
ture ; and an excellent judge of the fubjed informs us, that, “ the open 
“ wires are from time to time ftruck in a manner, that prepares Ae ear 
“ for a change of modulation, to which Ae uncommonly full and fine 
“ tones of thofe notes greatly contribute.” We may add, that the Hindu 
poets never fail to change the metre, which is their mode, according to 
the change of fubjed or fentiment in the fame piece j and I could pro- 
duce inftances of poetical modulation (if fuch a phrafe may be ufed) at 
lead: equal to the moft affeding modulations of our greateft compofers : 
now the mufician muft naturally have emulated Ae poet, as every trans- 
lator endeavours to refemble his original ; and, fmee each of the Indian 
modes is appropriated to a certain affedion of mind, it is hardly pot 
fible, that, where the paifion is varied, a fkilful mufician could avoid a 
variation of the mode. The rules for modulation feem to be contained 
in the chapters on mixed modes, for an intermixture of Melldrt with To di 
and Saindhavt means, I fuppofe, a tranfition, however Aort, from one to 
another ; but the queftioa muft remain undecided, unlefs we can find in 
the Sangitas a cleard account of modulation, than I am able to produce, 
or unlefs we can procure a copy of the Gitagdvinda with the mufick, to 
which it was fet, before Ae time of CaliD’AS, in fome notation, Aat 
may be eafily decyphered. It is obvious, that I have not been ipe^ng 
of a modulation regulated by harmony, with which the believe, 

were unacquainted ; though, like the Greeks, they AfiinguiA Ae confo- 
nant and diffmant founds : I mean only fuch a traafition from one feries 
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of notes to another, as we fee defcribed by the Greek muficians, who 
were ignorant of harmony in the modern fenfe of the word, and, per- 
haps, if they had known it ever fo perfectly, would have applied it folely 
to the fupport of melody, which alone fpeaks the language of paflion 
and ientiment,. 

It would, give me pleafure to clofe this eflay with feveral fpecimens of 
old Indian airs from the fifth chapter of So'ma; but I have leifure only 
to prefent you with one of them in our own charadters accompanied 
with the original notes ; I feledted the mode of Fafanti, becaufe it was 
adapted byjAYADEVA himfelf to the moft beautiful of his odes, and be- 
caufe the number of notes in So/ma compared with that of the fyllables 
in the Sanfcrit ftanza, may lead us to guefs, that the ftrain itfelf was ap- 
plied by the mufician to the very words of the poet.. The words are : 

Lalita lavanga lata perisilana comala malaya famire-,, 

Madhucara nicara carambita cocila cujita eunja entire 
ViharatiLeririhaTarsda . 

Nrityati yuvati janena faman fac’hi virahi janafya durante 

" While the foft gale of Malaya wafts perfume from the beautiful 
clave-pIant, and the recefs of each flowery arbour fweetly refounds 
with the ftrains of the Cdcila mingled with the murmurs of the honey- 
“ making fwarms, Heri dances, O lovely friend, with a company of 
“ damfels in this vernal feafon; a feafonTull of delights, but painful to 
fepkrated lovers.,” 

I have noted So'ma’s air' in the major mode of A, or fa^ which, from 
ks gaiety and brilliancyj •well exprelTes the general hilarity of the fong ; 
but the fentiment of tender pain, even: in a feafon. of delights, from tlie 
remembrance of pleafures no longer attainaWe, would require in our 

mufick 
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ill ri ga ma pa dha ni fa 

The preceding is a ftrain in the mode of Hindo'la, beginning and 
ending with the fifth note but wanting pa,, and or the fecond and 
llxth : I could eafily have found words for it in the Gitagovinda, but the 
united charms of poetry and mufick would lead me too far ; and I muft 
now with reludance bid farewel to a fubjedt, wfiich I defpair of having 
ieifure to refume. 


vi ha ra ti he ri ri ha fa ra fa va. fan te nrit ya ti yu va ti ja ne na fa manfachi 


uh. 
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mufick a change to the minor mode ; and the air might be difpofed in 
the form of a rondeau ending with the fecond line, or even with the 
third, where the fenfe is equally full, if it fhould be thought proper to 
exprefs by another modulation that imitative melody,, which the poet has 
manifeftly attempted ; the meafure is very rapid, and the air fhould be 
gay, or even quick, in exad; proportion to it. 






THE MYSTICAL POETRY 

OE" 

THE PERSIJNS AND HINDUS. 


A FIGURATIVE mode-of expreffing the fervour, of devotion, or the 
ardent love of created fpirits towards their beneficent Creator, has pre- 
vailed frona time immemorial in particularly among the Perjian 

theifts, both ancient H^Jhangis and modem Sujlsywho feem to have bor- 
rowed it from the Indian philofophers of the Vedanta fchool 5 and their 
doctrines axe alfo believed to be the fonrce of t|iiflt;fiihlinifij but poetical, 
theology, which, glows and ^[iarfeks hi' the writings of the old Acade-^ 
micks., “ Plato travelled into Italy zn.& Egypt^isyB Claude Fleury, 
to learn the Theology of the Pagans at its fountain head:” its true 
fountain, however, was neither in Italy nor in. E^pt (though confider- 
aWe flreams of it had been, conducted thither by Pythagoras and by 
the family of Misra), but in Perjla or India^ which the founder of the 
Italick fed had vifited wids a fimilar. defiga. What the: Grecian travellers 
learned among the fages of the eaft, may perhaps be fully explained, at a 
feafon of leifure, in another difiertation; but we confine this ehay to a 
fingular fpecies of poetry, which confifts almoft wholly of a myftical 
religious allegory, though it feems on a tranfient view tb contain only the 
fentiments of a wild and voluptuous libertinifin : now, admitting the 
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•danger of a poetical ftyle, in which the limits between vice and enthufiafin 
are fo minute as to be hardly diftinguifliable, we muft beware of cenfiir- 
ing it feverely, .and muft allow it to be natural, though a warm imagination 
may cany it to a culpable excefs; for an ardently grateful piety is congenial 
to the undepraved nature of man, whofe mind, linking under the magnitude 
of the fubj ed, and ftruggling to exprefs its emotions, has recourfe to meta- 
phors and allegories, which it fometirnes extends beyond the bounds of 
cool reafon, and often to the brink of abfurdity. Barrow, who would 
have been the fublimeft mathematician, if his religious turn of mind had 
not made him the deepeft theologian of his age, defcribes Love as “ an 
“ alFedion or inclination of the foul toward an objed, proceeding from 
“ an apprehenfion and efteem of fome excellence or convenience in it, 
“ as its beauty^ worth, or utility, and producing, if it be abfent, a pro- 
“ portionahle defire, and confequently ;an endeavour, to obtain fuch a 
“ property in it, fuch pofleffion of it, Inch an approximation to it^ or union 
“ with ity as the thing is capable of j with a regret and difpleafure in 
“ failing to obtain it, or in the want and lofs of it ; begetting likewife a 
“ complacence, fa#fadio%“and» delight in ita p^^ence, poffeffion, or ea- 
“ joyment, which is moreover attended with a good will toward it, fuit- 
“ able to its nature ; that is, with a delire, that it Ihould arrive at, or 
“ continue' in, its bell Hate; xvith a delight to perceive it thrive and 
“ fiourilhj with a difpleafure to fee it fulFer or decay; with a confe- 
“ quent endeavour to advance it in all good and preferve it from all 
“ evil.” Agreeably to this defcription, which conlills of two parts, and 
WSi5 deligned to comprize the tender love of the Creator towards created 
fpirilsifthe great philolbpher burlls forth In another place, with his ufual 
animati%::ihd command of language, into the following panegyripk on 
the -pious love '<pf; human fouls toward the Author of their happinefs : 

“ Love is the fweetefl ^^;,moll deledable of all paffions.; and, when by 
the conduit of wifdom if is.jihfeiled m; toward a 

worthy, congruous, and attainable objeil, it cannot otherwife than fill 
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“ the heart with ravifhing delight: fuch,. in all refpeds fuperlatively 
fuch, is God ; who, infinitely beyond all other things, deferveth our 
“ affedion, as moft perfeaiy amiable and defirable ; as having obliged 
“ us by innumerable and ineftimable benefits j all the good, that we have 
“ ever enjoyed, or can ever expedt, being derived from his pure bounty j. 
“ all things in the world, in competition with him being mean and ugly;. 

all things, without him, vain, unprofitable, and hurtful to. us. He is 
“ the moft proper objed of our love ; for we chiefly were framed, and 
“ it is the prime law of our nature, to love him; our foul, from its origi- 
“ nal inJiinSl, vergeth toisard him as its centre ^ and can ham no ref y till 
“ it be fixed on him : he alone c^n fatisfy the vaft capacity of our minds, 
“ and fill out; boundl^s defiresl|.^He,, p.f all lovely things,, moft^^^^^c 
“ and eafily may be attained; for;, whereas commonly men are erofled in 
“ their affedion, and their love is embittered from their affeding. things 
“ imaginary, which they cannot reach, Or coy things, which difdaki and 
“ rejed them, it is with God quite otherwife : He is moft ready to im^" 
“■ part himfelf; he moft earneftly defiretlr and wooeth our love; he is 
“ not only moft wdlling to correfpond in afiedion, , but even doth pre- 
“ vent us therein :, He doth cherijb md^mcQurage mf^ hm b^^ 

“ fuences and mofi confoling embraces y by kindeft expreflions of favour, , by 
“ moft beneficial returns ; and, whereas all other objeds do in the en- 
“ joyment much fail our expedation, he doth ever far exceed it.ifWhere- 
“ fore in ail affedionate motions of our hearts toward God ; in defring 
“ him, or feeking his favour and firiendfhip; m.embracing him, or fetting 
“ our efteem, our good willj ®ur confidence, on him ; m enjoying him by 
« devotional meditations and addrefles to lum; in a refled-ive fenfe of 
“ our intsreft and propriety^ in : him:; in- that union. , 

whereby we do chfely adhere to, and are,, as it. were,. infer ted. in. him i in 
“ a hearty complacence in his benignity, a grateful fenfe- eft" his kind- 
nefs, and a zealous defire of yielding fome requital for it, we cannot 
but feel very pleafant tranfports : indeed, that celeftial flame, kindled 
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** in our hearts bythe fpirit of love, cannot be void of warmth j we can- 
“ not fix our eyes upon infinite beauty y mt cannot -tafte infinite fweet- 
“ nefs, we cannot cleave to infinite felicity, without alfo perpetually re- 
“ joking in the firft daughter of Love to God, Charity toward menj 
" which, in compledion and careful difpofition, doth much refemble her 
“ mother ; for £he doth rid us from all thofe gloomy, keen, turbulent 
“ imaginations and paffions, which cloud our mind, which fret our heart, 
“ which difcompofe the frame of our foUl j from burning anger, from ftorm- 
“ ing contention, from gnawing envy, from rankling fpite, from racking 
“ fiifpicion, from diftrafting ambition and avarice j and ooafequently doth 
“ fettle our mind in an even temper, in a fedate humour, in an harmonious 
“ order, in that pkafiant fiate efi tranquillity^ which naturally doth refiult from 
** the voidance of irregular pajionsfi Now this paflage from Barrow 
(which borders, I admit, on quietifm and enthufiaftic devotion) diifers 
only firom the myftical theology of the S^s and Tdgisy as the flowers 
and fruits of Earc/e differ in fcent arkd flavour from tihofe of Afia^ or as 

Afi^ick eloquence i the fame ftrain, in poetical 
meafure, would 'rife heroe and 

Beauty^ and, in a higher key with richer embellifhments, to the fongs of 
Hafiz and JayadeVa, the raptures of the Mafnav\ and the myfteries 
of the BhdgavaL 

# ' ■ , - 'V ; ; ; . 

Before we come to the Perfians and Indians^ let me produce another 
fpecimen of European theology, colleded from a late excellent work of 
the illuftrious M. Necker. “"Were men animated, fays he, with 
foblime thoughts, did they refped the inteiledual power, with which 
they asioraed, and take an interefl: in the dignity of their mature, 

I 'll,. ‘/"Ij,'' " ' 

they would with tranfport that fenfe of religion^ which en- 

“ nobles their facul^s^i!' lilies their minds in full ftfen^th* and unites 
“ them in idea with himj’-^wi& Umm^fity-l^tif^'h^^ them with 
** aftonifhment.; cotfidering themfehis at ah emanation from that infinite 

“ Beingy 
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Being, the fource and caufe of all things, they would then difdain to 
be milled by a 'gloomy and falfe philofophy, and would cherifli the 
“ idea of a God, who created, who regenerates, who pre/erves this uni- 
“ verfe by invariable laws, and ,by a continued chain of fimilar caufes 
“ producing limilar effe6:s ; who pervades all nature with his divine 
fpirit, as an univerfal foul, which moves, direds, and reftrains the 
wonderful fabrick of this world. The blifsful idea of a God fweet- 
ens every moment of our time, and embellilhes before us the path 
“ of life ; unites us delightfully to all the beauties of nature, and 
“ aflbciates us with every thing that lives or moves. Yes ; the whilper 
“ of the gales, the murmur of waters, the peaceful agitation of trees 
and fhrubs, would concur to engage our minds and affeSi our fouls 
“ with tendernefs, if our thoughts were elevated to one univerfal caufe, if 
“ we recognized on all fides the work of Him, whom we love j if we 
“ marked the traces of his auguft fteps and benignant intentions, if we 
believed ourfelves adually prefent at the difplay of his boundlefs 
power and the magnificent exertions of his unlimited goodnefs. , Be- 
“ nevolence, among all the virtues, has a charadter more than human, 
“ and a certain amiable fimplicity in its nature, which feems analogous 
“ to the firjl idea, the original intention of conferring delight, which we 
“ neceflarily fuppofe in the Creator, when we prefume to feek his motive 
“ in beftowing exiftence: benevolence is that virtue, or, to fpfeak more 
“ emphatically, that primordial beauty, which preceded all times and all 
“ worlds ; and, when we reflect on it, there appears an analogy, obfcure 
“ indeed at prefent, and to us imperfedlly known, between our moral 
nature and a time yet very remote^ when we fiiall fatisfy our ardent 
“ vidihes and lively hopes, which eonftitute perhaps a fixth, and (if the 
“ phrafe may be ufed) a diftant, fenfe. It may even be imagined, that 
love, the brighteft ornament of our nature, love, enchanting and 
« fublime, is a myfterious pledge for the affurance of thofe hopes ; fince 
“ love, by difengaging us from ourfelves, by tranlporting us beyond the 
■¥OD. I. 3 D limits 
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“ limits of our own being, is tbe firft ftep in our progrefs to a joyful 
“ immortality ; and, by affording both the notidn attd Example of a 
“ cherifhed objed diftindfc from out own fouls, iftay be cottfidered as 
“ an interpreter to our hearts of fomethiiig, which out intelleds can- 
“ not conceive. We may feem even to hear the Supreme Intelligence 
“ and Eternal Soul of all nature, give this commiflion to the fpirits, 
‘‘ which emaned from him ; Go ; admire a /mail portion of my works^ 
“ and Jiudy them i make your firji trial df happinfs, and learn to love 
him^ 'who left owed it ; but feek not to remove the veil fpread over the 
“ fecrei of your exiftence: your nature is compofed of thofe divine particles, 
which, at ah infinite diftance, conftitut'e my own ejfence-, but you would 
“ be too near me, were you permitted to penetrate the inyftery of our fepara- 
tion and union: wait the moment ordained by my wifdom', and, until 
“ that moment come, hope to approach me only by adoration and gratitude” 

If thefe two paffages were tranflated into Sanfcrit and Perftan, I am 
confident, that the Flddntis and Sifts would confider them as an epi- 
tome of their coihnSdh TjHRem ; fef kh«^ ,eoncut’tn believing, that the 
fouls of men differ infinitely in degree, but not at all in kind, from the 
divine fpirit, of which they are particles, and in which they will ulti- 
mately be abforbed; that the fpirit of God pervades the univerfe, 
always immediately prefent to his work, and confequently always in 
fubftance, that he alone is perfed benevolence, perfed truth, perfed 
beauty ; that the love of him alone is real and genuine love, while that 
bf all other objeds is abfurd and illufory, that the beauties of nature are 
faihl refemblarices, like images in a mirror, of the divine charms ; that, 
from etemi^ without beginning to eternity without end, the fupreme 
benevolence is o«Scn|fied in beftowing happinefs or the means of attain- 
ing it ; that men can duly attain it by performing their part of the primal 
covenant between them and the 'Creator j filtet nothing has a pure abfo- 
lute exiftence but mind or fpirit \ that material Jubftdnces, as the ignorant 
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call them, are no more t^an figures prefented continually to our 
minds by the fempiternal Aitift j that we muft beware of attachment to 
fuch phantoms^ and attach ourfelves exclufively to God, who truly exifts 
in us, as we exift folely in him ; that we retain even in this forlorn ftate 
of reparation from our beloved, the idea oi heavenly beauty, and the re- 
membrance oi our primeval vows -, that f^eet mufick, gentle breezes, fra- 
grant flowers, perpetually renew the primary idea, refrefh our fading 
memory, and melt as with tender affedtions j that we muft cheriih thofe 
affedlions, and by abfl:rading ova: flwJs from th^ is, from all but 

frOD, approximate to his eflence, in our final union with which will 
confift our fupreme beatitude.'!" From thefe principles flow a thoufand 
metaphcffs and poetical figures, ^which abound in the facred poems of 
the Perjians and Mindus, who leem to mean the fame thing in fubftance, 
and differ only in expresflion, as their languages differ in idiom ! The 
modern Su’Vis, who profefs a belief in the Koran, fuppofe with great 
fubhmity both of thought and of didion, an exprefs contrast, on the day 
of eternity without beginning, between the affemblage of created fpirits 
and the fupreme foul, from which they were detached, when a celeftial 
voice pronounced thefe words, ^ddreffed to egcli feparately, “ Art 
“ thou not with thy Lord ?” that is, art thou not hound by a foleipn 
contrad with him.? and all the fpirits anfwered with ope voice, ‘‘Yes;’’ 
hence it is, that alif, or art thou not, arid beli, or yys, ipceffaptfy occur 
in the myftical verfes of the Perfians, and of .the furkijh poets, who 
imitate them, as the Rmetns imitated the Greeks. The Hinduf deferibe 
the fame covenant un^er .tibe hgurative notion, £o finely expreffed by 
Isaiah, of a nupthl central \ for confidering Goo in the three charac- 
ters of Creator, Regenerator and Preferyer, and fuppofmg the power. qf 
Prefervation and Benevolence to have become incarnate in the perfqn of 
Crishna, they reprefent him as married to Ra'dha', a .yfqfd fignify^. 
ing atonement, pacification, or fatisfaSHon, but applied ;^IegoricaIly to the 
foul of man, or rather to the whole affemblage of created fouls, between 
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whom and the benevolent Creator they fuppofe that reciprocal love, 
which Barrow defcribes with a glow of expreffion perfedtly oriental, 
and which our moft orthodox theologians believe to have been myfti- 
cally Jhadowed in the fong of Solomon, while they admit, that, in a 
literal fenfe, it is an epithalamium on the marriage of the fapient king 
with the princefs of Egypt. The very learned author of the preIe€tions 
on facred poetry declared his opinion, that the canticles were founded on 
hiftorical truth, but involved an allegory of that fort, which he named 
myjiical\ and the beautiful poem on the loves of Laili and Majnun 
by the inimitable Niza'm i {to lay nothing of other poems on the fame 
fubje6:) is indifputably built on true hlftory, yet avowedly allegorical and 
myfterious ; for the introduction to it is a continued rapture on divine 
love } and the name of Laili feems to be ufed in the Mqfnavi and the 
odes of Hafiz for the omniprefent fpirit of Gon* / 

It has been made a queftion, whether the poems of Hafiz mull be 
taken in a literal or in a figurative fenfe ; but the queftion does not ad- 
mit of a’* nnfwar j for even the moft enthufiaftick of 

his commentator's, allow, that feme of them are to be taken literally, and 
his editors ought to have diftinguiflied them, as our Spenser has dif- 
tinguiftied his four Odes on Love and Beauty, inftead of mixing the pro- 
fane with the divine, by a childiih arrangement according to- the alpha- 
betical order of the rhymes. Hafiz never pretended to more than 
human virtues, and it is known that he had human propenfities ; 
for in his youth he was paffionately in love with a girl furnamed 
Shakhi Nebat, or the Branch of Sugarcane, and the prince of Shiraz 
was Ms dval : fince there is an agreeable wildnefs in the ftory, and 
fince the poet himfelf alludes to it in one of his odes, I give it you 
at length from the cOmmmtary. There is a place called Pirifebz, or the 
Green old man, about four Perfan leagues from the city ; and a popular 
opinion had long prevailed, that a youth j who Ihbuld pafs forty fuccef- 

five 
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five nights in without fleep, would infallibly become an excel- 

lent poet : young Hafiz had accordingly made a vow, that he would 
ferve that apprenticelhip with the utmoft exadnefs, and for thirty-nine 
days he rigorouily diicharged his duty, walking every morning before 
the houfe of his coy miftrefs, taking feme refrefliment and reft at noon, 
and palling the night awake at his poetical ftation ; but, on the fortieth 
morning, he was tranfported with joy on feeing the girl beckon to him 
through the lattices, and invite him to enter : £he received him with rap- 
ture, declared her preference of a bright genius to 4 he fon of a king, and 
would have detained him all night, if he had not recolleded his vow^ 
and, refolving to keep it inviolate, returned to his poll. The .people of 
Shiraz add (and the fidion is grouaded on a couplet of Hafiz), that, 
early next morning an old man, in a green mantle, who was no lefs a 
perfonage than Khizr himfelf, approached him at Pirijehz with a cup 
brimful of nedar, which the Greeks would have called the water of 
Aganippe y and rewarded, his perfeverance with an inlpiring draught of it. 
After his juvenile paftions had fubfided, we may fuppofe that his mind 
took that religious bent, which appears in moft of his compofitions j for 
there can be no doubt that the following diftichs, colleded from different 
odes,^Telate^to■•tSe ■^rnyfticad: thepiogy^of the; 

In eternity without beginning, a ray of thy beauty began to gleam j 
“ when Love fprang into being, and caft flames over all nature j 

On that day thy cheek fparkled even under thy veil, and all this 
“ beautiful imagery appeared on the mirror of our fancies., 


“ Rife, my foul ; that I may pour thee forth on the pencil of that 
fupreme Artift, who comprized in a turn of his compafs all this won- 
derful feenery ! 


“ From 
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“ From the moment, when. I heard the divine fentence, I have breathed 
** into man a portion of my fpirit^ I was aflhred, that we were His, and 

^v‘‘:i;He^;dursv' ' ■ ■■ 

“ Where are the glad tidings isf union with thee, that I may abandon 
“ all defire of life ? I am a bird of holinefs, and would fain efcape from 
“ the net of this world. 

“ Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly guidance one cheering 
“ fliower, before the moment, when I muft rife up like a particle of dry 

■“ The fum of our tranfadlions in this univerfe, is nothing : bring us 
“ the wine of devotion ; for the pofleflions of this world vanifh. 

“ The true objedt of heart and foul is the glory of union with our 
“ beloved : that objed really exifts, but without it both heart and foul 

“ O the blifs of that day, when I fhall depart from this defolate man- 
“ fion ; lhall feek reft for my foul j and ifhall follow the traces of my 
*‘:hefovedr^:; V 

“ Dancing, with love of his beauty, like a mote in a fhn-beam, till I 
“ ireach the %ring and fountain of light, whence yon fun derives all his 
•“luftrel” 

The couplets, which follow, relate as indubitably to human Jove and 
fenfual gratifications : . . 

“ May the hand never fhake, which gathered the grapes ! May the 
** -foot never flip, which prefled them ! 


“That 
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“ That poignant liqnor, which the zealot calls the mother of Jins, is 
“ pleafanter and fweeter to me than the kifles of a maiden. 

“ Wine two years old and a damfel of fourteen are fufficient fociety 
“ for me, above all companies great or fmall. 

“ How delightful is dancing to lively notes and the cheerful melody 
“ of the flute, elpecially when we touch the hand of a beautiful girl ! 

“ Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around : what more canft thou ajk 
“ from fate f' Thus fpoke the nightingale this morning : what fayeft thou^ 

“ Iweet r6fe,^tO: hiS ::precepts.r -v:';;:;g:|S^ 

“ Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that thou mayefl: kift the 
“ cheeks and lips of lovely damfels, quaff rich 'mne, and fmell odori- 
“ ferous bloffoms. 

“ O branch of an exquifite role-plant, for whofe fake doff thou grow ? 

“ Ah ! on whom will that fmiling rofe-bud confer ifelight 2 

“ The rofe would have difcourfed on the beauties of my charmer, but 
“ the gale was jealous, and ftole her breath, before £he fpoke. 

“ In tHs age, the only friends, who are free from blemifh, are a flalk ! 
“ of pure wine and a volume of elegant love fongs. ^ 

“ O the joy of that moment, when the felf-fufficiency of inebriation 
“ rendered me independent of the prince and of his minifter !” 

Many zealous admirers of Ha'fiz infill, that hy wine he invariably 
means devotion ; and they have gone fo far as to compofe a dictionary of 
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words in the language^ as they call it, of the Bujis : in that : y 

Jleep is explained by meditation on the divine perfections, and fajanie by 
hope of the divine favour ; ga/es are illapfes of grace ; kijfes and enihraas^ 
the raptures of piety ; idolater infidels^ and libertines are men of tl;e 
pureft religion, and their idolh the Creator hirafelf ; the tavern is a retired 
oratory, and its keeper, a fage inftruCtor ; beauty denotes the perfeSiion of 
die Supreme Being ; trefes sxt the expanjion of his glory ; lips, the hidden 
myfteries of his effence ; down on the cheek, the world of fpirits, who 
encircle his throne ; and a black mole, the pomt of indivifible unity ; 
daftly, wantonnefs, mirth, and ebriety, mean religious ardour and abftrac- 
tion from all terreftrial thoughts. The poet himfelf gives a colour in 
many paflages to fuch an interpretation ; and without it, we can hardly 
conceive, that his poems, or thofe of his numerous imitators, would be 
tolerated in a Mujelman country, efpecially at Conjiantinople, where they 
are venerated as divine compofitions : it muft be admitted, that the fub- 
limity of the myjiical allegory, which, like metaphors and comparifons, 
fhould be general only, not minutely exaCt, is diminiftied, if not deftroy- 
ed, by 2csx particular and diJiinSi rejemblances % and that the, 

ftyle itfelf is open to dangerous mifinterpretation, while it fupplies real 
infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion itfelf. 

On this occafion I cannot refrain from producing a moft extraordinary 
ode by a B{if\ of Bokhara, who aflumed the poetical furname of Is mat : 
a more modern poet, by prefixing three lines to each couplet, which 
.rhyme with the firft hemiftich, has very elegantly and ingenioufly con- 
verted thebK'(^.^i2/6 into a Mokhammes, but I prefent you only with a 
literal verfion of the original diftichs ; 

“ Yefterday, half inebriated, I pafled by the quarter, where the vint- 
“ ners dwell, to feek the daughter of an infidel who fells wine. 
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“ At the end of the ftreet, there advanced before me a damfel with a 
“ fairy’s cheeks, who, in the manner of a pagan, wore her trefles defhe- 
“ veiled over her fhoulder like the facerdotal thyead. I faid : 0 thou, to 
“ the arch of whofe eye-hrow the new moon is a Jlave,. what quarter is this 
“ and where is thy manfion t' ' f 


She anfwered: Caft thy r of ary on the ground), bind on thy Jhoulder- 
“ the thread of paganifm throw Jiones at the glafs of piety ; and quaff 
“ wine from a full goblet . : - , 

“ After that come before me, that I may whifper a word in thine ear: 
“ thou wilt accomplifo thy journey, f thou lifen to my difcourfe,. 

Abandoning my heart and rapt in ecftafy, I ran after her, till I came 
“ to a place, in which religion and reafon forfook me.,. 

At a diftance I beheld a company, all infane and inebriated, wKo ' 
came boiling and roaring with ardour from the wine of love ; 

“ Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full of mirth and me- 
“ lody ; without wine, or goblet, or flalk, yet all incellantly drinking. 

“ When the cord of reftraint flipped from my hand, I defiredito aflc. 
“ her one tpieftion, but Ihe laid ; / 

“ Ihhis is no fquare temple, to the gate of which thou canf arrive pre* 
cipitately : this is no mofque to which thou canfi come with tumult, but 
** without knowledge, fhis is the banqiiet~houfe of infidels, and within it 
}^yall are intoxicated ; all, from the dawn (f eternity to the day of rejkrrec^ 
tion, lofi in afionifiment. 

¥01,, I. 3 B Depart 
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** Depart then from the cloifer^ and take the way to the ta’oern j eqji 
“ off the cloak of a dervife, and wear the robe of a libertine^ 

“ lobeyed; and, if thou defireft the fame ftrain and colour with 
“ Ism AT, imitate him, and fell this world and the next for one drop of 
“ pure wine.” 

Such is the ftrange religion, and ftranger language of the Bufisi, 
but moft of the Afatkk poets are of that religion, and, if we think it 
worth while to read their poems, we muft think it worth while to under- 
hand them: their great Maulavi aflures us, that “ they profefs eager 
“ defire, but with no carnal aifedion, and circulate the cup, Jbut no ma- 
“ terial goblet ; fince all things are fpiritual in their fed, all is myftery 
“ within myftery confiftently with which declaration he opens his 
aftonilhing work, entitled the Mafnaro\ with the following couplets ; ' / 

Hear, how yon reed in fadly-pleafmg tales 

‘ With me, from native banks untimely torn, 

‘ Love-warbling youths and foft-ey’d virgins mourn. 

‘ O ! Let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, 

‘ Feel what I ling, and bleed when I lament ; 

in exile from his parent bow’r; 

‘ Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring hour. 

‘ My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

‘ Have hail’d the rifing, cheer’d the doling day : 

‘ Each in my fond alFedions claim’d a part, 

* But hone difcern’d the fecret of my heart. 

* What though my ftrains and forrows flow combin’d ! 

* Yet ears are flow^ md-cam blind, f 


‘ Free 
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* Free througii each mortal form the Ipirits roil, 

‘ But fight avails not. Gan we fee the foul V 
Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame ; 
Breath’d faid I ? no ; ’twas all enliv’ning flame. 

’Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine ; 

’Tis love, that fparkles in the racy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peerlefs maid. 

The reed has fir’d, and all my foul betray’d. 

He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures j 
Afflicts, yet fooths ; impaflions, yet allures. 

Delightful pangs his am’rous tales prolong j 
And: L, Ai:i.:i’slfmntich;IovefflwbS:':ifi;l^ 

Not he, who reafons beft, this wifdom knows : 

Ears only drink what rapt’rous tongues difclofe. 

Nor fruitlefs deem the reed’s heart-piercing pain : 

See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 

Alternate hope and fear my days divide : 

I courted Grief, and Anguifh was my bride. 

Flow on, fad ftream of ; life ! I fmile fecure 
Thou livefl: ; Thou, the pureft of the pure !' 

Rife, vig’rous youth ! be free j be nobly bold; 

Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold ? 
Go ; to your vafe the gather’d main convey : , 

What were your ftores ? The pittance of a day ! ' 

New plans for wealth your fancies would invent j 
Yet fhells, to nourilh pearls, muft lie content. 

The mani whofe robe love’s purple arrows raid 
Bids av’rice reft and toils tumultuous end. . 

Hail, heav’niy love ! true fource of endlefs gains ! 

Thy balm leftores me, and thy fkill fuftains. 
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Oh, more than Galen learn’d, thaa Plato wife ! 

My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife ! 

Love warms this frigid clay with myftick fire. 

And dancing mountains leap with young defile. 

Bleft is the foul, that iwims in leas of love^ ^ 

And long the life fuftain’d by food above. 

With forms imperfect can perfedion dwelt? 

Here paufe, my fong j and thou, vain world, fareweL 

A volume might be filled with fimilar paflages from the poets | 
from Sa^b, Orf'i, Mi'r Khosrau, Ja'mi, Ha'zi'n, and Sa'bik, 
who are next in beauty of compofition to Ha'fiz and Sadi, but next 
at a confiderable diftance ; from Mesi'hi, the moll elegant of their 
TurkiJ): imitators ; from a few Hindi poets of our own times, and 
from Ibnul Fa' red, who wrote myftical odes in ^JlraHck i but w’-e 
may clofe this account of the Sujis with a paffage from the third book of 
the Bust AN, the declared fubjed of which is divine love\ referring you 
. for a particular detail c£ their metaphyficks and theology to the Habijian 
of Mohsani Fani, and to the pleafing effay, called the 'JunSlion of tnjso 
Seas^ by that amiable and unfortunate prince, Ba'ra' SiiEcuhi : 

“ The love of a being compofed, like thyfelF, of water and clay, de- 
“ ftroys thy patience and peace of mind ; it excites thee, in thy waking 
“ hours with minute beauties, and engages thee, in thy lleep, with vain 
“ imaginations r with fuch real afFedion doll thou lay thy head on her 
“ foot, that the univerfe, in comparifon of her, vanilhes into nothing before 
thee ; and, fince thy gold allurfes not her eye, gold and mei'e earth ap- 
“ pear equal in thine. Not a breath doft'thou utter to arty one elfe, for 
“ with her thou haft no room for any others thou declareft that her 
“ abode is in thine eye, of, whda thou clofeft it, in thy heart j thou haft 
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“ no fear of cenfure from any. man ; thou haft no power to be at reft 
“ for a moment ; if flie demands thy foul, it runs inftantly to thy lip ; 
“ and if ftie waves a cimeter over thee, thy head falls immediately under 
“ it. Since an abfurd love, wnth its bafis on air, affeds thee fo violently, 
“ and commands with a fway fo defpotic, canft thou wonder, that they, 
“ who walk in the true path, are drowned in the fea of myfterious 
“ adoration ? They difregard life through affedion for its giver ; they 
“ abandon the world through remembrance of its maker ; they are 
“ inebriated with the melody of amorous complaints; they remember 
“ their beloved, and refiign to him both this life and the next. Through 
“ remembrance of God, they Ihun all mankind ; they are fo enamoured 
“ of the cup-bearer, that they fpill the wine fi'om the cup. No panacea 
“ can heal them, for no mortal can be apprized of their malady; fo 
“ loudly has rung in their ears, from eternity without beginning, the 
“ divine word alejl^ .with the tumultuous exclamation of all fpirits. 
“ They are a fed fully employed, but fitting in retirement ; their feet 
“ are of earth, but their breath is a flame ; with a Angle yell they could 
“ rend a mountain from its bafe ; with a Angle cry they could throw a 
“ city into confufion like wind, they are concealed and move nimbly ; 
“ like ftone, they are Alent, yet repeat God’s praifes. At early dawn 
“ their tears flow fo copioufly as to wafh from their eyes the black 
“ powder of fleep : though the courfer of their fancy ran fo fwiftly all 
“ night, yet the morning flnds them left behind in diforder : night and 
“ day are they plunged in an ocean of ardent defire, till they are unable, 
“ through aftonifhment, to diftinguifli night from day. So enraptured 
“ are they with the beauty of Him, who decorated the human form, 
“ that with the beauty of the form itfelf, they have no concern ; and, if 
“ ever they behold a beautiful fhape, they fee in it the myftery of God’s 


“ The wife take not the hnfk in exchange for the kernel j and he^ 
“ who makes that choice, has no underftanding. He only has drunk 
“ the pure wine of unity, who has. forgotten, by remembering God, all 
“ things elfe in both worlds.” 

Let us return to the HtWax, among whom we now find the lame em- 
blematical theology, which Pythagoras admired and adopted. The Iotcs 
of Crishna and Radha, or the reciprocal attradion between the 
divine goodnefs and the human foul, are told at large in the tenth book 
of the Bhdgavai^ and are the fuhjed of a little Pajioral Drama, entitled 
Gkagdvinda : it was the work of Jayabe'va, who fiourilhed, it is faid, 
before Calidas, and was born, as he tells us himfelf, in Cenduli, 
which many believe to be in Calinga ; but, fmee there is a town of a 
fimilar name in Berdwan, the natives of it infill that the finell lyriefc 
poet of India was their countryman, and celebrate in honour of him an 
annual jubilee, paffing a whole night in reprefenting his drama, and in 
fining his beatstiful fongs. After having tranllated the Gitagdvinda 
word for wordj I redhced^firjf Irtnflsaioa t© the fiwm, in which k is now 
exhibited ; omitting only thofe paflages, which are too' luxuriant and too 
bold for an European tafte, and the prefatory ode on the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, with which you have been prefented on another occafion : 
the phrafes in Italicks, are the burdens of the feveral fongs ; and you may 
be alRired, that not a fingle image or idea has Iwen added by the 
tranflator. 
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GITAGOVINDA 


THE SONGS OF JAYADEFJ. 


X HE firmament is obfcured by clouds; the woodlands are black 

* with l^amala-tXQQs j that youth, who roves in the foreft, will be fear- 

* ful in the gloom of night: go, my daughter; bring the wanderer 

‘ home to my ruftick manfion.’ Such was the command of Nanda, 
the fortunate herdfman ; and hence arofe the love of Ra'dha' and Ma'- 
DH A VA, who fported on the bank of Tamun^ or hailened cagehly to the 
fecret. bower. - - 


If thy foul be delighted with the remembrance of HERi,-or feafible to 
the raptures of love, llften to the voice of Jayade'va, whofe notes are 
both fweet and brilliant. O thou, who reclinefl: on the bofom of Ca- 
mala'; whofe ears flame with gems, and whofe locks are embelliftied 
with fylvan flowers ; thou, from whom the day ftar derived his efful- 
gence, who fleweft the venom-breathing Ca'liy A, who beamedft, like a 
fun, on the tribe of Yadu, that flouriflied like a lotos ; thou, who fitteft 
on the plumage of Garura, who, by fubduing demons, gaveff exquifite 
joy to the aflembly of immortals ; thou, for whom the daughter of Ja- 
NACA tvas decked in gay apparel, by whom Dushana was over- 
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thrown. ; thou, whofe eye fparkles like the water-lily, who calledft three 
worlds into exiftencej thou, by whom, the rocks of Mandar were eafily 
fupported, who fippeft nectar from the radiant lips of Pedma", as the 
fluttering Chacora drinks the moon-beams; be viBorious^ O Heri, lord 
of conqiiejl. 

Ra'dha' fought him long in vain, and her thoughts were confounded 
by the fever of defire : fhe roved in the vernal morning among the 
twining Fdfantis coYtvQd with foft bloflbras, when a damfel thus ad- 
drefled her with youthful hilarity : * The gale, that has wantoned round 
‘ the beautiful clove-plants, breathes now from the hills of Maylaya ; the 
‘ circling arbours refound with the notes of the Cocil and the murmurs 
‘ of honey-making fwarms. Now the hearts of damfels, whofe lovers 
travel at a diftance, are pierced with anguifh ; while the bloflbms of 
‘ Bacul are confpicuous among the flowrets covered with bees. The 
‘ Tamala^ with leaves dark and odorous, claims a tribute from the mufk, 

‘ which it vanq,uifhes ; and the cluftering flowers of the Baldfa refemble 
‘ the nails of CA*MiA,.,,with wh|ch,i :hfe;ren^ the, hearts of the young. 

‘ The full-blown Cefara gleams like the fceptre of the world’s monarch, 

‘ Love ; and the pointed thyrfe of the Cetaca refembles the darts, by 
‘ which lovers are wounded. See tlie bunches of Pir«//-flowers filled 
‘ with bees, like the quiver of Smara full of fhafts ; while the tender 
‘ bloflbm of the Caruna fmiles to fee the whole world laying fhame afide. 

* The far-fcented Madhmdi beautifies the trees, round which it twines ; 

‘ and the frefh Mallicd feduces with rich perfume even the hearts of 
‘ hermits ; while the Amra-^xtt with blooming treffes is embraced by 
‘ the gay creeper AiimuBa^ and the blue flreams of Tamuna wind round 
‘ the r& Wmndd’oan. In this charming feafout which ghes pain to 

^ feparated lovers^ /ports and dances with a company of damfels, 

* A breeze, like the breath of love, firom theTragfant; flowers of the Cc- 
‘ tttca,^ kindles every heart, whilil it perfumes the woods with the dull:, 
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S wlxich it fliakes from the with half-opened buds ; and the Cictla- 

‘ burfts into fong, when he fees the bioffoms gliftening. on the lovely 
Masala' 

The jealous Ra'dha' gave no anfwer; and, foon after, her ofEcious 
friend, perceiving the foe of Mura in the foreft eager for the rapturous 
embraces of the herdfmen’s daughters, -with whom he was dancing, thus 
again ad'dfeffed his forgotten miftrefs: * With a garland of wild flowers 
‘ defcending even to the yellow mantle, that girds his azure limbs, difr 
*■ tinguifhed by fmiling cheeks and by ear-rings, that fparkle, as he plays, 

* Heri exults in the ajjemblags of amorous damfeis^ One of them prefles 
‘ him with her fweiling Bredl, while fhe-warbles with exquifite melody, 

‘ Another, affeded by a glance from his eye, Hands meditating on the 

* lotos of his face;- A third, on pretence of whifpering a fecret in his ear, 

* approaches his temples, and kiflfes them with ardour. One feizes his : 

‘ mantle and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower on the banks 

* of Yamuna^ where elegant Fanjulas interweave their branches. He ap- 

* plauds another, who dances in the fportive circle, whilft her bracelets 

* ring, as Ihe beats time with' her palms. Now he carefles one, and 
‘ kifles another, fmiling on a third with complacency, j and now he 

* chafes her, w^hofe beauty has moft allured him. Thus the wanton 
‘ Heri frolicks, in the feafon of fweets, among the maids of Fraja, who 
‘ rufh to his embraces, as if he were Pleafure itfelf afluming a human . 
*■ form ; and one of them, under a pretext of hymning his divine per- - 
‘ fedions, whifpers in his ear ; “ Thy lips, my beloved, are. nedar.” 

Ra’dha' remains in the foreft ; but refenting- the promifcuous paflion 
of Heri, and his negled of her beauty,, which he once thought fu- 
periour, fee retires to a bower of twining plants,. the feimnit of which 
refounds with the humming of fwarms engaged in their fweet labours-j 
and there, falling languid' on the. ground,’ fee thus addreffes her female 
VOL, I. 3 0 , companion. 
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compattion. ‘ Though be take recreation in my abfcence, dnd fmile on all 
‘ around him, yet my foul remembers him, whofe beguiling reed atiodulates 
‘ a tune fweetened by the nedar of hia quivering lip, while his ear 
‘ fparkles with gems, and his eye darts amorous glances ; Him, whofe 
f locks are decked with the plumes of peacocks refplendent with many- 
‘ coloured rhoons, and whofe mantle gleams like a dark bltie cloud illu- 

* mined with rain-bows ; Him, whofe graceful fmile gives new luftre to 

* his lips, brilliant and foft as a dewy leaf, fweet and ruddy as the blolTom 
‘ of Bandbujiva, while they tremble with eagernefs to kifs the daughters 
‘ of the herdfmen ; Him, who difperfes the . gloom with beams from the 
‘ jewels, which decorate his bofom, his wrifts, and his ankles, on whofe 
‘ forehead fhines a circlet of fandal-wood, which makes even the moon 
‘ contemptible, when it fails through irradiated clouds ; Him, whofe ear- 

* rings are formed of entire gems in the fliape of the fifh Macar on the 

* banners of Love ; even the yellow-robed God, whofe attendants are the 

‘ chiefs of deities, of holy raen,> and of demons j Him, who reclines under 
‘ a giy Cuddmba-kt&t i who formerly delighted me, while he gracefully 
‘ waved in the ■:%aiiskid'-iii Ms 'eyci' -My weak 

‘ mind thus enumerates his qualities j and, though offended, ftrives to 
‘ banifh offence. What elfe can it do ? It cannot part with its affedtion 
‘ fhr Crjs'hna, whofe love is excited by other damfels, and who fpbrts 
‘ in the abfence of Ra'dha^ Bring, 0 friend, that vanquifher of the 

* demon Ce'si, to jport mth me, who am repairing to a fecret bower, 

‘ who look timidly on all fides, who meditate with amorous fancy on 

. I' ’ ^ 

^ his ditine transfiguratiom Bring him, whofe difcourfe was once com- 
‘ pofed of the gentleft words, to converfe with me, who am bafhful on 
‘ his firfi '^roaeh, and exprefs my thoughts with a fmile fweM as 
‘ honey. . BriaiMmi,.who formerly flept on my bofom, to recline with 

* me on a green bed juft gathered, while his iipfheds dew, and 

‘ my arms enfold him. iBrife^ Mm, whb attaiofcd the pcrfedion of 
‘ikill in love’s art, whofe hand tried tb prefs' thefe firm and delicate 

‘ iphercs, 
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‘ fpheres, to play with me, whofe voiee rivals that of the and whofe 

* trefles are bound with waving blojQToms. Bring him, who formerly 
‘ drew me by the locks to his embrace, to repofe with me, whofe feet 
‘ tinkle, as they move, with rings of gold and of gems, whofe loofened 
" zone founds, as it falls ; and whofe limbs are flender and flexible as the 
‘ creeping plant. That God, whofe cheeks are beautified by the nedar 
‘ of his fmiles, whofe pipe drops in his ecftafy, I faw in the grove en- 
‘ circled by the damfels of Vrajff^ who gazed op him a%;apce from the 
‘ corners of their eyes I &w< him in the ^ve with happier dam&is, 

* yet the fight of him delighted me. Soft is the gale, which breathes 

* over yon clear pool, and expands the cluftering bj^flpms of the voluble 

ftdt, yet grievous to ps ip, the ahfen.ce of the foe of Maohu, 
‘ Delightful are the fioww of on the mountainHtop, while 

* the murmiuing bees puifue their voluptuous toil j delightful, yet 
‘ affliding to me, O friend, in the abfence of the youthful Ce's ava.’ 

Meantime, the deftroyer of Cans a, having brought to his remem- 
brance the amiable Ra'dha',, forfook the beautiful damfels of Vraja: he 
fought her in all parts of the forefi: >. old. 'Wound ftom lore’s ;pp:ow 

bled again; he repented of his levity, and, feated in a bower near the 
bank of Tamuna^ the blue, daughter of the fun, thus [poured forth his 
lamentation. 

‘ She is departed— fhe ism me, no doubt, furrounded by the wanton 
‘ Ihepherdefles ; yet, confcious of my fault, I durft not intercept her 

* flight. Wo is me / feels a Jenfe f injured honour, and is departed 

* in wrath. How will fhe condud herfeif? How will fhe exprefs her 

* pain in fo long a reparation ? What is wealth to me ? What are hu- 

* merous attendants ? What are the pleafures of the world ? What joy 

* can I receive from a heavenly abode ? I feem to behold her face ^Sith 

* eye-brows contrading therafelves through her juft refentment : it re- 

‘ femhles 
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'* fembles a frefh lotos, over which two black bees are fluttering : 

'* fo prefent is the to my imagination, even now to carefs her with eager- 
‘ neis. Why then do I feek her in this fpreft ? Why do I lament with- 
‘ out caufe ? O flender damfel, anger, I know, has torn thy foft bofoin ; 

* but whither thou art retired, I know not. How can I invite thee to 

* return? Thou art feen by me, indeed, in a vifionj thou feemeft to 
‘ move before me. Ah ! why dofl; thou not rufti, as before, to my em- 
‘ brace ? Do but forgive me : never again will I commit a fmiilar offence. 
‘ Grant me but a fight of thee, O lovely Ra'dhica^I for my paflion 
‘ torments me. I am not the terrible Make's a; a garland of water- 
‘ lilies with fubtil threads decks my fhoulders j not ferpents with twifted 
‘ folds: the blue petals of the lotos glitter on my neck; not the azure 

gleam of poifon : powdered fandal-wood is fprinkled on my limbs ; not 

* pale afhes : O God of Love, miftake me not for Maha'de'va. Wound 
‘ me not again ; approach me not in anger ; I love already but too paf* 
‘ fionately ; yet I have loft my beloved. Hold not in thy hand that 
‘ fhaft barbed with an j^mra-^O'w&x ! Brace not thy bow, thou con- 

* queror of the world ! ‘ Is 'to* fla^^’‘onG who faints ? My heart is 

* already pierced by arrows from Ra'dha^’s eyes, black and keen as 
thofe of an antelope ; yet mine eyes are not gratified with her prefence. 

* Her eyes are full of fhafts ; her eye-brows are bows ; and the tips of 

* her ears are filken fixings ; thus armed by Ananga, the God of De- 
‘ fire, the marches, herfelf a goddefs, to enfure his triumph over the 

* vanquiflied univerfe. I me^tate on her delightful embrace, on the 

* ravifhing glances darted from her eye, on the fragrant lotos of her 

‘ mouth, on her nedar-dropping fpeech ; on her lips ruddy as the berries 
‘ of the yet even my fixed meditation on fuch an aflemblage of 

* charms encfeafcs^dnftead of alleviating, the mifery of reparation.’ 

The damfel, coirimifiioned by Ra?i>ka^, found the difconfolate God 
amder an arbour of fpreading Fanirds by the fide of Tamund ; where, 

prefenting 
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prefentmg herfelf gracefully before him, fhe thus defcribed the afflidion 
of his beloved : . ' : 

‘ She defpifes eflence of fandal-wood, and even by moon-light fits 
‘ brooding over her gloomy forrow ; fhe declares the gale of Malaya to 
‘ he venom, and the fandal-trees, through which it has breathed, to have 
‘ been the haunt of ferpents. ’Thus^ O Ma'dhava, is Jhe affiBed in thy 

* abjence ’with the pain, 'which lovds dart has occajioned : her foul is fixed 
‘ on thee. Frelh arrows of defire are continually afl^lirig her, and fhe 
‘ forms a net of lotos-leaves as armour for her heart, which thou alone 
‘ fhouldft fortify. She makes her own bed of the arrows darted by the 

‘ flowery-fhafted God ; but, when fhe hoped for thy embrace, fhe had/ 
‘ formed for thee a couch of foft bloffoms. Her face is like a water-lily, 

‘ veiled in the dew of tears, and her eyes appear like moons eclipfed, 

‘ which let fall their gathered nedar through pain caufed by the tooth 
‘ of the furious dragon. She draws thy image with mufk in the cha- 

* rader of the Deity with five fhafts, having fubdued the Macar, or 
‘ horned fhark, and holding an arrow tipped with an A7nra-?Law<QX ; thus 

* fhe draws thy pidure, and worfhips it. At the clofe of every fentence, 
“ O Ma'dhava, fhe exclaims, at thy feet am I fallen, and in thy ab- 
“ fence even the moon, though it be a vafe full of nedar, inflames my 
" limbs.” Then, by the power of imagination, fhe figures thee ftand- 
‘ ing before her ; thee, who art not eafily attained : fhe fighs, fhe fmiles, 

‘ file mourns, fhe weeps, fhe moves from fide to fide, fhe laments and re- 
‘ jokes by turns. Her abode is a foreft ; the circle of her female com- 
‘ panions is a net ; her fighs are flames of fire kindled in a thicket j her- 
‘ felf (alas! through thy abfence) is become a timid roe; and Love is 

* the tiger, who fprings on her like Yam a, the Genius of Death. So 
‘ emaciated is her beautiful body, that even the light garland, which 

* waves over her bofom, fhe thinks a load. Such, O bright-haired God, 

* is Ra'dha' when thou art abfent. If powder , of fandal-wood finely 

‘levigated 
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* levigated be moiftened and applied to her breafts, flie ftarts, and miC- 
‘ takes it for poifon. Her fighs form a breeze long extended, and burn 

* her like the flame, which reduced Gandarpa to afhes. She throws 
‘ around her eyes, like blue water-lilies with broken ftalks, dropping 
‘ lucid ftreams. Even her bed of tender leaves appear in her fight like a 
‘ kindled fire. The palm of her hand fupports her aching temple, motion- 
‘ lefs as the crefcent rifing at eve. “ Heri, Heri,” thus in filence fhe 
‘ meditates on thy name, as if her wifli were gratified, and fhe were dying 

* through thy abfence. She rends her locks ; fhe pants ; fhe laments 
‘ inarticulately ; fhe trembles ; fhe pines ; fee mufes j fhe moves from. 
‘ place to place ; fee clofes her eyes ; fee falls j fhe rifes again ; fee 
^ faints : in fuch a fever of love, fhe may live, O celeftial phyfician, if 
^ thou adminifter the remedy ; but, fhouldft Thou be unkind, her malady 
‘ will be defperate. Ifeus, O divine healer, by the nedtar of thy love 
‘ mufl: Ra'dha' be reftored to health ; and^ if thou refufe it, thy heart 
‘ muft be harder than the thunderftone. Long has her foul pined, and 
‘ long has fhe been heated with fandal-wood, moon-light, and water- 
‘ lilies, with which others* aiK ; moled .; yet fee patiently and in fecret 

* meditates on Thee, who alone canfi: relieve her. Shouldft thou be in- 

* conftant, how can fee, wafted as fhe is to a fliadow, fupport life a. 

* fingle moment ? How can fee, who lately could not endure thy ab- 

* fence even an inftant, forbear fighing now, 'when fhe looks with half- 
‘ clofed eyes on the Rasdla with bloomy branches, which remind her of 
‘ the vernal feafon, when fee firft beheld thee wi,th rapture ? 

* Here have I chofen my abode : go quickly to Ra'dha'; foothe her 
with my meffage, and condudt her hither.’ So j^oke the foe of 
Madhu to the toxious damfel, who haftened back, and thus addrefTedv 
her companion : ‘ 'Whilft a fweet breeze from the hills of Malaya comes 

* wafting on his plumes the young God of Befire ;, while many a flower 
‘ points his extended petals to pierce the - bofom of feparated lovers, t&e 

' " * Deify 
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■ Deity crowned with fylvan blojfomsy laments, O friend, in thy abfence, 

* Even the dewy rays of the moon burn him ; and, as the ihaft of love 
< is defcending, he mourns inarticulately with increafmg diftradion. 
‘ When the bees murmur foftly, he covers his ears ; mifery fits fixed in 
‘ his heart, and every returning night adds anguifh to anguilh. He 
‘ quits his radiant palace for the wild foreft, where he finks on a bed of 

* cold clay, and frequently mutters thy name. In yon bower, to which 

* the pilgrims of love are ufed to repair, he meditates on thy form, re- 

* peating in filence forae enchanting word, which once dropped from 
‘ thy lips, and thirfting for the nedar which they alone can fupply. 
‘ Delay not, O lovelieft of women ; follow the lord of thy heart : behold, 
‘ he feeks the appointed fhade, bright with the ornaments of love, and 
‘ confident of the promifed blifs. Having bound his locks with foreft- 
‘ flowers, he haflens to yon arbour, where a foft gale breathes over the banks 

* of Yamuna : there, again pronouncing thy name, he modulates his 
‘ divine reed. Oh 1 with what rapture doth he gaze on the golden duft, 

which the breeze lhakes from expanded bidffoms ; the breeze, which 
‘ has kified thy cheek ! With a mind, languid as a dropping wing, feeble 

* as a trembling leaf, he doubtfully expeds thy approach, and timidly 
‘ look^n the path which tKou miift tread. Leave behind thee, O friend, 

* the ring which tinkles on thy delicate ankle, when thou Iporteft in the 

* dance ; haftily caft over thee thy azure mantle, and run to the gloomy 
^ bower. The reward of thy fpeed, O thou who fparkleft; like lightning, 
‘ will be to friine on the blue bofom of Mura'ri, which refenibles 

a vernal cloud, decked with a firing of pearls like a flock of white 
‘ water-birds fluttering in the air. Difappoint not, O thou lotos-eyed, 
‘ the vanquifher of Madhu ; accompHfh his defire j but go quickly: It 
‘ is night j and the night alfo will quickly depart. Again and again Ee 
‘ fighs ; he looks arOund ; he re-enters the arbour ; he caU fraree articu- 

* late thy fweet name ; he again fmooths his flowery Couch ; he looks 

* wild ; he becomes frantick : thy beloved will perifli through defire. 

*The 
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‘ The bright-beamed God fmks in the weft, and thy pain of reparation 
*• may alfo be removed : the blacknefs of the night is increafed, and the 
‘ palSonate imagination of GoVinda has acquired additional gloom. 

‘ My addrefs to thee has equalled in length and in fweetnefs the fong of 
‘ the Cocila : delay' vnll 'make thee miferable, O my beautiful friend. 

Seize the moment of delight in the place of alTignation with the fon of 
* De'vaciV who defcended from heaven to remove the burdens of the 
‘ univerfe; he is a blue gem on the forehead of the three worlds, and 
‘ longs to ftp honey, like the bee, from the fragrant lotos of thy cheek.’ 

feut the foEcitous maid, perceiving' tSat Ra'd^ a^ was unable through 
debility, to move from her arbour of Bowery creepers, returned to Go - 
viNDA, who was himfelf difordered with love, and thus defcribed her 
lituatioru 


*' She mourns^ 0 fivereign of the ’world. In her ’verdant bower ; ftie looks 
‘ eagerly, on all lldes in hope of thy approach ; then, gaining ftrength 
‘ from the dehghtfm iTOa^ olfe/the^propo^^ m^mg, ftie advances a rew 


* fteps, and falls- languid on the ground. ftie fifes,” ihe weaves 

‘ bracelets of frelh leaves ; ftie drefles herfelf like her beloved, and, look- 
‘ ing at herfelf in fport, exclaims, “ Behold the vanquifher of Madhu i” 
*■ Then Ihe repeats again and again the name of Heri, and, catching at: 

* a dark blue cloud, fliives to embrace it, faying : ; “ It is .my beloved . 
who approaches.” Thus, while thou art dilatory,, ftie lies expecting, 

*' ^ee j ihe mourns j fhe weeps-; fhe puts on her gayeft ornaments to 
her lord ; fhe compreffes her. deep fighs within. her bofom; and' 

* then, tae^|a|j;ing, on thee, O cruel, fhe, is drowned in.a.fea of rapturous 

* imaginatio^^|;l|’ ^,leaf but, quiver, fhe fuppofes thee arrived; fhe 

* fpreads her cbueKdSij& forms in her mind a hundred modes of delight: 

*^yet, if thou go not through. ex- 

.*■' cefSve anguifh.! ' ' ' 

' ' ... . % 
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By this time the moon Ipread a net of beams over the groves of Vrin- 
davan^ and looked like a drop of liquid fandal on the face of the fky^ 
which fmiled like a beautiful damfel j while its orb with many Ipots be- 
trayed, as it were, a conicioufnefs of guilt, in haying often attended amor- 
ous maids to the lofs of their family honour. The moon, with a black- 
fawn couched’ on its difc^ advanced in its nightly courfe ; but Ma'dhava- 
had not advanced to the bower of Ra'dha', who thus bewailed his de- 
lay with, notes cd" varied, lamentation.. 

The appointed moment is come but Heri, alas ! comes not to the? 
‘•grove. Muft the feafon of my unblemiflxed youth pafs thus idly 

* away? Oi) I what refuge can I feek^ deluded as 1 am by the guile of my 
*■ female advifert The God. with five arrows has wounded my heart j- 
‘ and I am deferted by Him, for whofe fake I' have fought at night the 
‘ darkeft recefs of the foreft. Since my beft beloved friends have deceived ' 
‘ me, it is my wifti to die : fmce my fenfes are difordered, and my bo- 
‘ fom is on fire, why ftay I. longer in this world? The coolnefs of this 
‘ vernal night gives me pain, inftead of refrefliment : feme happier damfel 

* enjoys my beloved j whilfl: I, alas I anii looking at the: gems in my 
‘ bracelets, which are blackened by the flames of mypafflom My neck, 

‘ more delicate than the. tendereft bloflom, is hurt by the garland, that' 

* encircles it ; flowers,, are, indeed, the arrows of .Love, and he plays 

* with them cruelly. I make this wood my dwelling I regard not the 
‘ roughnefs of the VitasAxte&'i. but the deftroyerof Mamu holds me 

* not in his remembrance ! Why comes he not to the bower of bloomy 

* Fanjulas, afligned for our meeting ?. Some ardent rival,, no doubt, keeps 
‘ him locked in her embrace : or have his companions detained him with 
‘ mirthful recreations ?' Elfe why roams he not through the cool ihades ? 

* Perhaps, the heart-fick lover is unable through weakriefs Id advance 

* even a ftep !’ — So faying, Ihe raifed her eyes ; and, feeing her damfel 
return filent and mournful, unaccompanied by Ma'dhava, fhe was- 

VOL. I, 3 R, alarmedi 
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alarmed even to plirenfy ; and, as if flie aatially beheM him in the arms 
of a rival, fhe thus defcribed the vifion- which overpowered her intelka:. 


‘ Yes; in habiliment-s becoming the War of love, and with treffes 

* waving like iowery banners, a damfel^ more alluring than Ra'dh a', en~ 

* pys the conqueror of Madhu. Her form is transfigured by the touch 

* of heir difihe lover j her garland quivers over her fwelling bofom ; her 
‘ face like the moon is graced with clouds of dark hair, and trembles, 

‘ while fhe quaffs the nedfcareous dew of his Up ; her bright ear-rings 
‘ dance over her cheeks, which dhey irradiate j and -the fmall bells bn her 

* girdle tinkle as fhe moves. Bafhful at firft, fhe fmiles at length on her 
*, embracer, and exprelfes her joy with inarticulate murmurs ; while fhe 

* floats on Ihe .waves of (fefire, and clofes her eyes dazzled with the 
‘ blaze of approaching Ca^ma.-: and- now this heroine in love’s warfare 
** falls esthanfted^aiidkasqhifhM by the refiftlefs MuRA'Ri, but alas! in 

* my bofeaa pfoyalb the flameiof jealoufy, and yon moon, which difpels 

{wh^re the Joe of 

‘ kiffes the lip of my rival, , and imprints on her forehead an ornament of 
‘ pure mufk, black as the young antelope on the lunar bfbd Now, like 

* the hufbaad of he fiices. w^hke bloflbms on her dark locks, where 
‘ they gleam, like flafhOs nf lightning among .fhe ctirled clouds. On her 
‘ hreaftsj like two fitmaments,- he- places ia ftriiig of like- a radiant 
‘ eonftellatibhs he- binds bn her arms, graceful as fhe flalks of the water- 
*,;'llly, and adorned With -hands gloWirig like the petals of its flower, a 

* of- feppfeifee,- which relemhle a elufter of bees. Ah ! fee, how 

* he Waift- a rich 'girdle illttmined-wlth-goldeni; feells^ which 

*'feem to tinkle, -at fhe 'infmior brightfiefs of -^the leafy 

‘ giSthmds,, which on their bowers •^;,g^|tt|taiteHhe God of 

* Defire. '“He- places 'her ^'^.her fide, on his 

* ardent bofom, and ftains it w;ith tKq fl^dy hyd'bf '■Yd'udca. Say, my ^ 

' ’^'fricnd. 
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‘ friend, why pafs I my nights in this tangled foreft without joy, and 
‘ without hope, while the faithlefs brother of Haladhera clalps my 
‘ rival' in his arms ? Yet why, my companion, fhouldft thou mourn, 
‘ though my perfidious youth has difappointed me ? What offence is it 

* of thine, if he fport with a crowd of damfels happier than I ? Mark, 
‘ how my foul, attraaed by his irrefiffcible charms, burfts from its mortal 

* frame, and rufhes to mtJc with its beloved. Shet ’mhom the God enjoys, 
‘ crowned ^Ivanfimmrs, fits carelefsly on a;^ pf-^^yfS with Him, 

* whrfe wanton ey^'relemble Miie walerj-IiliBS'’ Agitated by the breeze.. 

‘ She feels no flame from the gales cff with Him, whofe words 

‘ are fweeter than the water of life. - - She derides the flxaffs of foul-born 

* CA'MA,''widi Him, hps are ike a.red Iqths in: full bloom; She 

* is cooled fey the jBroa’^s dewy beams, wMte’#e ffeclines with Him, 

* whole ihands and fet glow hke vemal flowers. ;?; jfefemate compuuion 

* deludes her, while £be fports with Him, whofe veflure blazes like tried 
‘ gold. She faints not through excefs of paffion, while Ihe carelTes that 

* youth, who furpafles in beauty the inhabitants of all Worlds. O gale, 

* fcented with fandal, who breatheft love from the regions of the fouth, 

* before my eyes, thou mayeft freely 'waft*aw^y iay ^ with 

* eyes like blue water-lilies, again admls me and triumphs ; and, while 

* the perfidy of my beloved rends my heart, my femde f^Wd jisiUty foe, 
‘ the cool breeze fcorches me like a flame, and the ne^arrdropping moon 

* is mj poifoa. Bring difeafe and death, O gale of MaJcya f Seize my 

* fpirit, O God with five arrows ! I alfc not mercy fisomt thee'; no more 
‘ will I dwell in the cottage of my father. Receive me in thy azure 
‘ waves, O filler of Yama, that the ardour of my heart may be allayed !’ 




Pierced by the arrows of love, Ihe palTed the night a^ of 

ile^air, and at early dawn thus rebuked her lqver^;#jl^ 'Ihe faw lying 
proftrate before her and imploring her forgiveuffsl. ; . ? . ^ 

, ■ ‘ Alas ! 



warfare, exhibit a letter of conqueft written on polifhed fapphires with 
liquid gold, 'lhat broad 'bofom, 'ftained by the bright lotos of her 
foot, difplays a vefture -of rufidy leaves the- tree of thy heart, 
which trembles within it. The prefliire of her lip on thine wounds 
me to the foul. Ah ! how canft thou affert, that we are one, fmce 
our fenfations dilFer thus widely ? Thy foul, O dark-limbed god, flxows 
its blacknefs externally. How couldft thou deceive a girl who relied 
on thee; a girl who huroed In the fever of love? Thou roveft in 
woods, and females are thy prey : what wonder ? Even thy childifli 

death, to the nurfe, who would 


forefts ufed to talk, has now vaniflied, and fince thy breaft, reddened 
by the feet of sny rival, glows as if thy ardent paffion for her were 
burfiing from it, the fight of thee, O deceiver, makes me (ah 1 muft I 
fay it ?) biuih at my own alFedion,’ 


Having thus inveighed agalnfl: her beloved, Ihe fat overwhelmed in 
and filently meditated on his charms ; when her damfel foftly ad- 


‘ He is gdi$f j||ie . light air has wafted him away. Whaf pleafure 
now, my beIoveii !||^p||p m thy manfion ? Continm, refentful 
wman^ thy indignation agdm^'^hl^b0^tiJid^hdkiJ^^ * Why Ihouldft 
thou render vain thofe round fmooth vafes, ample and ripe as the fweet 
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* fruit of yon 2 «wz-tree ? How often and how recently have I faid : 

“ forfake not the blooming Herj ?” Why fitteft thou fo mournful ? 

‘ Why weepeft thou with diftradion, when the damfels are laughing 

* around thee ? Thou haft formed a couch of foft lotos-leaves : let thy 

* darling charm thy fight, while he repofes on it. Afflid not thy foul 
‘with extreme anguifh;, but attend to my words, which conceal no 
‘guile. Suffer Ce'SAVA to approach: let him fpeak with exquifite 
‘ fweetnefs, and diilipate all thy forrows. If thOu art harfh to him, who 

* is ainiable ; if thou art proudly fiient, when he deprecates thy wrath 
‘ with lowly proftrations ; if thou ftioweft averfion to him, who loves 

* thee paflionately; if, when he bends, before thee, thy face^be turned con- 

* temptuoufly awayj by the fame rule of contrariety, the duft of fandal- 
‘ wood, which thou haft fprinkled, may become poifon ; the moon, with 
‘ cool beams, a fcorching fun ; the firefh dew, a confuming flame ; and 
‘ the fports of love be changed into agony.’ 

Ma'dhava was not abfent long: he returned to his beloved; whofe ■ 
cheeks were heated by the fultry gale of her fighs. Her anger was 
tliminilhedi, not whoUy abated; 

while the lhades of night alfo were approaching, £he looked abafhed at 
her damfel, while He, with faultering accents, implored her for^venefs. 

* Speak but one mild word, and the rays of &y iparkling teeth will 
difpel the gloom of my fears. * •* My trembling KpS; like tbirfty Cla- 

* co'ras, long to drink the moon-beams of thy ehedk, 0 darlings who 
‘ art naturally fo tender-hearted, abandon ihy cmfelefs indignation. At this 
‘ moment the fame of defre cotfumes my heart: Oh! grant me a draught 

•* f honey from the lotos of thy mouth. Or, if thou beeft mexorablej giunt 
‘ me death from the arrows of thy keen 'eyes ; make thy, ajj^ fey chains j 
‘ and punifh me according to thy pleafure. Thoq .^^'iky life ; thou art 
^.my ornament ; thou art a pearl in the oceah of -my mortal birtb ; oh ! 
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‘ be favourable now, and my heart fiiall eternally be grateful. Thine 

* eyes, which nature formed like blue water-lilies, are become, through 

* thy refentment, like petals of the crinlfon lotos : oh ! tinge with their 

* effulgence thefe my dark limbs, that they may glow like the ftiafts of 
‘ Love tipped with flowers. Place on ray head that foot like a frefh 
‘ leaf, and fhade me from the fun of my paflion, whofe beams I am un- 

* able to bear. Spread a firing of geihs on thofe'two £bft globes ; let the 
‘ golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and proclaim the mild edidt of love. 

‘ Say, O damfel with delicate fpeech, lhall I dye red with the juice of 
‘ ahBaca thofe beautiful feet, which will make the full-blown land-lotos 

* blufh with fhame ? Abandon thy doubts of my heart, now indeed flut- 
‘ tering through fear of thy difpleafure, but hereafter to be fixed wholly 
‘ on thee ; a heart, which has no room in it for another : none elfe can 
‘ enter it, but Love, the bodilefs God. Let him wing his arrows ; let 
‘him wound me mortally; decline not, O cruel, the pleafure of feeing 

* me expire. Thy face is bright as the moon, though its beams drop the 

< thymedareous fip be the charmer, who 

* alone has power to Itil att'iikldote^rfte pbifon. 

‘ Thy fiience afllids me : oh ! fpeak with the voice of mufick, and let 
‘ thy fweet accents allay my ardour. Abandon thy wrath, hut abandon 

* not a lover, who furpa&s in beauty the fons of men, and who kneels 
‘ before thee, O thou moft beautiful among women. Thy lips are a 

* ; the lufire of the MaMuca hoamB os thy cheek; 

* thiMf eye outfbines the blue lotos; thy nofe is a bud of the jT//*? ; the 
'‘ri^l^bloirom yields to thy teeth : thus the fiowery-fhafted God bor- 
/ fcr^^ from ^ thee the points of his darts, and fiibdties the upiverfe. 

* Surely; from heaven, 0 flender damfel, attended by a 

‘intheh* ■, 


He fpake ; and, feeing her appeafed by his homage, flew to his bower, 

clad 
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dad in a gay mantle. The night now veiled all vifible objed:s j and the 
damfel thus exhorted Ra'dha', while flie decked her with beaming 
ornaments. 


‘ Follow, |f^«//^.RA'DHic a', >//ow the foe ^Madhu; his difcourfe 

* was elegantly compofed of fweet phrafes ; he proftrated himfelf at thy 

* feet j and he now haftens to his delightful couch by yon grove of 

* branching Vm^hs, Bind round thy ankle rings beaimng. with gems j 

* and advance with mincing fteps, like the pearl-fed M^rdla;. Drink 
‘ with ravifhed ears the foft accents of Heri j and feaft on love, while 

* the warbling Cocilas obey the mild ordinance of the flower-darting God. 

* Abandon delay : fee, the whole afoably of llehder plmts, pointing to the 

* bower With fingers, of young leaves;agitated by the gale, mdce fignals for 

* thy depatture. Aik thofe two round hillocks, which rwive pure dew* 

* drops from the garland playing on thy . neck, and the buds on whofe top 
■* ftlrt aloft with the thought of thy darling j a£k, and they will tell, that thy 

* foul is intent on the warfare of love: advance, fervid warrior, advance 

* with alacrity, while the found of thy tinWi|^ roprofent 

* martial 

‘ with thine, whofe fingers are Ioag.and j 

* and, with''''ftjie. -nsoife of thy bracektsj\.proclaibof'''ihy/app!^chj|,p the 

‘youth, who will own hitofelf thy fiavti life i -will 

“ exult on beholding me j fhe will potir of deli^ j ibe .Will 

“ enfold' 'nfe with. eager a3fnM;.'‘lhe. S.ufch i^e 

‘ his thoughts at this ihoftient j ahd',.jdsu^tMakii:^,he;loofefl^^ the 
‘ long "'avenue J 'he- tlt'ifeiblesiJ he rg^ieeg.j. he. Bams 'iflfth. moves front 

place to place J 'hd'fA^ -tlhen hfcitoithee^J&t .coming, and 

* his gloomy bower. 'ThehightadW drills in halnliment8^;^;^;:l^ecy, 
‘ the many damfels, who hafteh to their places of 
•* off with blacknefs their beautiful eyes; fixes dark '.■fw^^4eatea;,hl||il'd 

* their ears; decks their locks with the "deep azufe of water^ks,* and 

‘ fprinkies’ 
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‘ fprinkles muik on tlieir panting bofoms. The nodumal &y, black as 
‘ the touchftone, tries now the gold of their alFedion, and is marked* 
‘ with rich lines from the fla&es of their beauty, in wluch they furpafa 
‘ the brighteft Cajhmirians.' 

Ra'dha', thus incited, tripped though the foreft; but fhame over- 
powered her, when, by the light of innumerable gems, on the arms, the 
feet, and the neck of her beloved, the faw him at the door of his flowery 
manlion : then her damfel again addrelTed her with ardent exultation- 


® Enter, fweet Ra'dha' the bower of Heri: feek delight, O thou, 
‘ whofe bofom laughs with the foretafte of Bappinefs. Enter, fweei? 
‘ Ra'dha', the bower graced with a bed of jds6caA£.d.vQ% : feek delightj 
* O thou, whofe garland leaps with joy on thy breaft. Enter,, fweec 
‘ Ra'dha', the bower illumined with gay bloflbms ; feek. delight, O 
^ thou, whofe limbs far excel them in foftnefs. Enter, O Ra'dha', the 
‘ gales from the woods of Malaya : feek 

‘ delight, O thou* whole '^MrousJa^r£^''»'fojrter”.'.th«W3t. Iwi^ies.. Enter, ' 
*• O Ra^dha', the bower Ipread with leaves of twining creepers ; feek 
‘'delight, O thou, whofe arms have been long inflexible. Enter, 

** O Ra'Ijha^,. the bower, which refounds with the murmur of honey- 
‘ making bees feek delight, Q thou, whofe embrace yields more exqui- 
fite fweetnefs.. Enter, O RA'cHAVthe bower attuned by the. melodious 
‘^band of Ctktias : feek. delight,. O thbu,,^hofe lips, which outlhine the 
the pomegranate^ are embellifhed, -when thou lpeakefl:,.by the 
;pf thy teeth. Long has he borne thee in his mindj and 



now, ihfsa|w»y of defile, he pants to tafte nedtar from thy lip. Deign 


*“to reflore thw'ffi|te.who will bend before the lotos of thy foot, and 
• prefs it to his irradk 


, a flave, wBo' acknowledges himfelf 
'and a tofs of thy. 


She 



‘ bought thee for a Angle |l 
* difdainful eye-bmw.’ 
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She ended; and Ra'dha^ with timid joy, darting her eyes on Go- 
VINDA, while fhe mufically founded the rings of her ankles and the bells 
of her zone, entered the myftic bower ^ her only beloved, ^here Jhe 
beheld her Ma'dhava, iioho delighted in her alone', who Jo long had fighed 
for her embrace', and wbofe countenance thin gleamed with excejive rap- 
ture : his heart was agitated by her fight^ as the, waves of the deep are 
afFedfed Sy the lunar orb. His azure breaft glittered with pearls of un- 



Df’ani '■ ' H'dm his’^^ceful 'i 
robe, which refenibled the golden duft of the water-lily, fcattered over its 
blue petals. His paffion was inflamed by. the glmce^ pf her eyes, which 
p4yed wa^r-buds wjdh ,,'that fport near a 

ftill-blown Ioto4 bn a Topi in the 'feafon of dew. : Bidght ear-rings,- like 
'd^played. In full expaai®n the 4owW?;Of his;che^'.j,md lips, 
which gliftened with the liquid radiance of fmiles. -His locks; inter- 
woven with bloflbms, were like a cloud variegated with moon-beams ; 
and on his forehead ihone a circle of odorous oil, extraded from the 
fandai of Malaya, like the moon juft appearing on. the dufky horizon j 

m\ a i of 

Ra'dha'^ ^d. |h.eir watery glances beamed on faerbefl; 

which before had taken its abode in tiheif ; 
afhamed and departed, when, ,tlK.fawn-p|ed''^A4hAh-,^ze4fea 

bfighiened,. %eie ,Cr|sh,na, while .ihe'P#?4::,hy % 

cpi,i^4^-'^d;.the'''beYy. of. his attendant .-nymphs, puetehdittg .tt3i*'4rike the 
gnats ifdni.thew-ehefks in. .order- to- epae^- their fmiles,- warily retimd 
from.,,hi8 bow.en 


It 


‘A 


;,»^«^p^YiNnA, feeing Kis;beloye3'.-.cheerful and ferene, 
.wibhiflpi^j j.anid .her eye fpeSking defire, th.f| 4 ^|^^, Mrireflf 
while fhe han^jeilfyTeelihed oa the leafy bed;fti6i;^/with,i^ 
,.y.OL. I. ^ s 
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‘ Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure bofom ; and let this couch be 
^ vidorloiis over all, who rebel againft love. Give fiort rapture^, fweet 
‘ Ra'dha', to Na'ra'ya'n, % adorer. I do thee homage; I prefs 
‘ with my blooming palms thy feet, weary with fo long a walk. O that 

* I were the golden ring, that plays round thy ankle ! Speak but one 

* gentle word ; bid nedar drop from the bright moon of thy mouth. 

* Since the pain of abfence is removed, let me thus remove the thin veil: 
‘ that enviouily hides thy charms. Bleft ihouM I be, if thofe raifed* 

* globes were fixed on my bofom, and the ardour of my paffion allayed. 

* O ! fuffer me to quaff the liquid blifs of thofe lips; reftore with their 

* water of life thy flave, who has long bMn lifelefs, whom the fire of 

* feparation has confumed. Long have thefe ears been afflidled, in thy 
‘ abfence, by the notes of the Cocila ; relieve them with the found of thy 

* tinkling waift-bells, which yield miffick, alraoft equal to the melody of 

* thy voice. Why are thofe eyes half clofed ? Are they aihamed of fee- 

* ing a youth, to whom thy carelefs refentment gave anguiih ? Oh ! let 

afBi^iioni ce^e : .^d let the remembrance of forrow.’ 

In the morning Ihe rofe difarrayed, and her eyes betrayed a night: 
without flumber j when the yellow-robed God, who gazed pp her with 
tranfport, thus meditated on her charms in his heavenly mind : ‘ Though. 
‘ her locks be diffufed at random, though the luftre of her lips be faded, 

* though her garland and zone be fallen from their enchanting ftations,. 
^ and though flie hide their places with her hands, look'ipg toward me 
- -^ith balhflii filence, yet even thus difarranged, llie fills nie-w^dL^- 
‘ delight.’ But Ra'dha', preparing to array herfeffy before the 
company bf .pymphs could fee her eonfufion, fpake thus with exultation, 
to her obfequio^,|pyer,'^' , 

* 'i t i- 

* Place, O fon of YADuf^lh fij^OT copier thpt fandal-wood, place a 

* circlet of muik oa this breaft, which relembles a vafe of confecrated- 

V:;:- Vv;:;;:- ' ; ^ ::::: : 
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‘ water, crowned with frefh leaves, and fixed near a vernal bower, to 
‘ propitiate the God of Love. Place, my darling, the glofly powder, 
‘ which would make the blackeft bee envious, on this eye, whofe glances 

* are keener than arrows darted by the hufband of Reti. Fix, O ac- 
‘ compHlhed youth, the two gems, which form part of love’s chain, in 
‘ thefe ears, whence the antelopes of thine eyes may run downwards and 

* fpoit at pieafure. Place now a firelh circle of mulk, black as the lunar 

* fpots, on the moon of my forehead ; and mix gay flowers on my treffes 
‘ with a peacock’s feathers, in graceful order, that they may wave like 

* the banners of Ca'ma. Now replace, O tender hearted, the loofe or- 
‘ naments of my vefture ; and refix the golden bells of my girdle on 

* their deftined ftation, which refembles thofe hills, where the God with 

* five fhafts, who deftroyed Sambar, keeps his elephant ready for 

* ,batde.^. ^ - }iW' : 

While file fpake, the heart of Yadava triumphed ; and, obeying her 
Iportfui behefts, he placed mufky fpots on her bofom and forehead, dyed 
her temples with radiant hues, embelliihed her eyes with additional 
blacknefs, decked her braided hair and hey, ne^^.^ith ||■e& g^l^ds, and 
tied on her wrifts the loofened bracelets, on her "ankles the beamy rings, 
and round her vraift the zone of bells, that founded with ravifhing 
melody. 

Whatever is delightful in the modes of mufick, whatever is divine in 
meditations on Vishnu, whatever is exquifite in the fweet art of love, 
wh.:tever is graceful in the fine fl;rains of poetry, all that let the happy 
and wife learn from the fongs of Jayade^va, whofe foul is united with 
the fbot of Na'ra'yan. May that Heri be your fupport, who ex- 
panded himfelf into an infinity of bright forms, when, eager to gaze 
with myriads of eyes on the daughter of the oceap, he difplayed his 
great charaaer of the all-pervading deity, by the multiplied refleaidns of 


his divine perfon in the nnmberlefs gems on the many heads -of the king 
of ferpents, whom he chofe for his couch j that Heri, who removing 
the lucid veil from the bofom of Pedma^ and fixing his eyes on the de- 
licious buds, that grew on it, diverted her attention by declaring that, 
when ihe had chofen him as her bridegroom near the fea of milk, the 
difappointed hufband of Pervati drank in defpair the venom, which 
dyed his neck azure | 
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THE ISLAND OF- 


MINZUAN Qv, JOHANNA, 


By The PRESIDENT. 


HiNZiUAN' (a name, wHich has been gradually corrupted into 
ztiame^ A?tjiian, °Juanny\ and Johanm) has been governed about two 
centuries by a colony of Arabs^ and exhibits a curious inftance of the 
flow approaches toward civilization, which are made by a fmall com- 
munity, with many natural advantages, but y^ith improv- 
ing them. An account of this ifland, in which we hear the 

language and fee the manners oi Arabia^ may neither be uninterefting in 
itfelf, nor foreign to the objeds of inquiry propofed at the inftitution of 
nur Society. ■ ■ y';; ^ 


On Monday the 28th of 1783, after a voyage, in the Crocodile^ of 
ten weeks and two days from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd^ our eyes 
tvere delighted with a profped fo beautiful, that neither a painter nor a 
poet could perfedly reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, that it can juftly 
be conceived by fuch only, as have been in our preceding fituation. It 
was the fun rifing in full fplendour on the ifle of Maydta (as the feamen 
called it) which we 
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by* the height of its peak, and which now appeared at no 'great diftance 
j&om the windows of our cabin ; while Hmzuan^ for which we had fo 
long panted, was plainly difcernible a-head, where its high lands pre- 
fented themfelves with remarkable boldnefs. The weather was fair ; the 
water, fmooth ; and a gentle breeze drove us eafiiy before dinner-time 
round a rock, on which the B Hl/iant &xnck juft a year before, into a 
commodious road where we dropped our anchor early in the evening: 
we had feen MoM/a^ another fifter ifland, in the courfe of the day. 

The frigate was prefently furrounded with canoes, and the deck fooa 
crowded with natives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, who waflied 
linen, to the half-naked Gave, who only paddled. Moft of tliem had let- 
ters of recommendation from which none of them were able 

to read, though they fpoke Englijh intelligibly j and fome appeared vain 
of titles, which our countrymen had given them in play, according to 
their fuppofed ftations : we had Lords, Dukes, and Princes on board, 
folidting pur cuftom and importuning us for prefents. In fad they 
were too fenfibfe’W;b®,p|w4^v,^^ty, ^^^^ but juftly imagined, that 
thofe ridiculous titles would ferve as marks of. diftindion, and, by at- 
trading notice, procure for them fomething fubftantial. The only men 
of real confequence in the ifland, whom we faw before we landed, were 
the Governor Abdullah, fecond coufin to the king, and his brother 
Alwi', with their feveral fons ; all of whom will ’ again be particularly 
mentioned : they underftood Arabick, feemed zealots in the -Mohamme- 
dan feaGo, and admired my copies of the Alkoran ; fome verfes of which 
they read, whilft Al wi' perufed the opening of another Arabian manu- 
fcript, ^ explained it in Bnglijh more accurately than could have been 
expeded. ' ■ " 

The next morning fhowed %j|h^ ifland in ^1 its beauty 5 and the 

* Lat. 12®. iq\ 47". S. Long. 44®. zf. 5^. iE. by the Mafter. 

■ fcene 
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Icene was fo diverfified, that a diftinfl: view of it could hardly have been 
exhibited by the beft pencil : you muft, therefore, be fatisfied with « 
mere defcrlption, written on the very fpot and compared attentively with 
the natural landfcape. We were at anchor in a fine bay, and before m 
was a vaft amphitheatre, of which you may form a general notion by 
piauiing in your minds a multitude of hills infinitely varied in fize and 
figure, and then fuppofing them to be throwm together, with a kind of 
artlefs fymmetry, in all imaginable pofitions. The back ground was a 
feiies of mountains, one of which is pointed, near half a mile perpendi- 
cularly high from the level of tlie fea, and little more than three miles 
from the fliore : all of them vrere richly clothed with wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an exquifite verdure., I had feen many a mountain of a 
llupendous height in Wales and Swijferlandy but never faw one before,, 
round the bofom of which the clouds were almoft continually rolling,, 
while its gi'een fummit rofe flourifhing above them, and received from 
them an additional brightnefs. Next to this diftant range of hills was. 
another tier, part of which appeared charmingly verdant, and part rather 
barren ; but the contraft of colours changed even this nakednefs into a 
beauty : nearer ftill were innumerable mpontaiWi^, ;t^;f^er which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite to the beach j fo that every 
flhade of green, the fweeteft of colours, was difplayed at one view by land 
and by water. But nothing conduced more to the variety of this en- 
chanting profpedt, than the many rows of palm-trees, efpecially the tall 
and graceful Areca's^ on the fliores, in the valleys, and on the ridges of 
hills, where one might almoft fuppofe them to have been planted regu- 
larly fay defign., A more beautiful appearance can fcarce be conceived, 
than fuch a number of elegant palms in fuch a fituation, with luxuriant 
tops, like verdant .plumes, placed at juft intervals, and ftiowiijg fattweeii. 
them part of the remoter landfcape, while they left the reft to be fupplied. 
by the beholder’s imagination. The town of Matfumudd lay on, our: 
lefr, remarkable at a diftance for the tower of the principal mofque, 
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which was built by Hali'mah, a queen of the ifland, from whom the 
prefent king is defceiided : a rlittie on our right was ,a fmall town, called 
Banfckl Neither _ the territory of Nke^ with its olives, date-trees, and 
cyprefles, nor the ifles of Hieres^ with their delightful orange-groves, 
appeared fo charming to me, as the view from the road of Hmzzian j 
which,, neverthelefs, is far furpafled, as the Captain of the Crocodik 
alTured us, by many=of the iflands in the fouthern ocean. If life were 
not too ftiort for the complete difcharge of all our refpedive duties, pub- 
lick and private, and for the acquifition even of neceffary knowledge 
in any degree of perfedlion, with how muclt pleafure and improvement 
might a great part of it be fpent in admiring the beauties of this wonder- 
ful orb, and contemplating the nature of man in all its varieties ! 

We haftened to tread on firm land, to which we had been fo long dif- 
ufed, and went on fiiore, after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor’s vifit. As we walked, attended by a crowd of natives, I fur- 
prized them by. reading aloud an Arabick infcription over the gate of a 
mofque, ' and explaining four fentences, 

which were written very diftindtly on the wall, fignifying, “ that the 
“ world was given us for our own edification, not for the purpofe of raifing 
“ fumptuous buildings ; ’.life, for the difcharge of moral and religious 
“ duties, not for pleafurable indulgences ; wealth, to be liberally be- 
“ flowed, not avaricioufly hoarded ; and learning, to produce good 
“ adions, not empty difputes.” We could not but refped the temple 
even of a falfe prophet, in which we found fuch excelle.nt morality : we 
faw .iii^hing better among the Romijh trumpery in the church at Madera, 
When c^^e. to Abdullah’s houfe, we were conduded through a 
fmall court-yar| j|^|\ an open room, on each fide of which was, a lai'ge 
and convenient fofa,-ai]|(|i||^ye it a high bed-place in a dark recefs, over 
which a chintz .counterpoint:?|q,i^^^d 9 wp^fkoip:.ii^^ this .is the 

general form of the heft rooms in the iflaind 5 and moft of the tolerable 

houfes 
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lioufes have a fimilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the court, that 
there may be at all hours ’a place in the fhade for dinner or for repofe. 
We were entertained with ripe dates from Temen, and the milk of cocoa- 
nuts ; but the heat of the room, which feemed acceffible to all, who 
chofe to enter it, and the fcent of mufk or civet, with which it was per- 
fumed, foon made us defirous of breathing a purer air ; nor could I be 
detained long by the Arahick manufcripts, which the Governor pro^ 
duced, but which appeared of little ufe, and confequently of no value, 
except to fuch as love mere euriofities : one of them, indeed, relating to 
the penal law of the Mohammedans^ I would gladly have purchafed at a 
juft price ; but he knew not what to afk, and I knew, that better books 
on that fubjea might be procured in Bengah He then offered me a 
black boy for one of my Alkorans^ and preffed me to barter an Indian 
drefs, which he had feen dn board the fliip, for a cow and calf: the 
golden flippers attraSed him moft, fmce his wift, he faid, would like to 
wear them ; and, for that reafon, I made him a prefent of them ; but 
had deftined the book and the robe for his fuperior. No high opinion 
could be formed of Sayyad Abdullah, who feemed very eager for gain, 
and very fervile y?here he expe<3:ed it- • , ''. r' ■■ • . 

Our next vifit was to Shaikh the king’s eldeft fon ; and, if we 

had feen him firft, the ftate of civilization in HinSiddn would have ap— 
peared at its loweft ebb : the worft Englijh hackney in the worft ftable 
is better lodged, and looks more princely than this heir apparent ; But, 
though his mien and apparel were extremely favage, yet allowance 
fiiould have been made for his illnefs j which, as we afterwards learned, 
was an abfcefs in the fpleen, a diforder not uncommon in that country, 
and frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian pradtice, by the adbial 
cautery. He was inceflantly chewing pieces of the Areid-nut with 
Ihell-lime ; a cuftom borrowed, I fuppofe, from the Indians^ who greaitly 
improve the compofitioa with fpices and beteWeaves, to which they for- 

voL. I. 3 T merly 
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merly added camphor : all the natives of rank chewed it, but not, I 
think, to fo great an excefs. Prince Sa'lim from time to time gazed at 
himfelf with complacency in a piece of broken looking-glafs, which was 
glued on a fmall board ; a fpecimen of wretchednefs, which we obferved 
in no other hc^fe j but many circumftances convinced us, that the ap- 
parently low condition of his royal highnefs, who was not on bad terms 
with his father, and feemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly from 
his avarice. His brother Hampullah, who generally refides in the 
town of Domo'ni^ has a very different character, being elleemed a man of 
w;orth, good fenfe, and learning : he had come, the day before, to Mat- 
JamMo^ on hearing that an Englijh frigate was in the road ; and I, having 
gone out for a few minutes to read an Arabkk infcription, found him, on 
my return, devouring a manufcript, which had left with fome of the 
company. He is a Kdd% or Mob)ammedan '}\LdgQ ; and, as he feemed to 
have more knowledge than his countrymen, I was extremely concerned, 
that I had fo little converfation with him. Tlie king, Shaikh Ahmed, 
has a younger fon, named Abdullah, whofe ufual refidence is in the 
town of wHch h€ f#dom of his health is very 

infirm. Since the fucceffion to the title and authority of Sultan is not 
unalterably fixed in one line, but requires confiimation by the chiefs of 
the ifland, it is not impji^bable, that they may hereafter be conferred on 
: prince: Hampullah 

A little beyond the hole, in which Sa^lim received us, was his h>aram^ 
or jthe apartment of his women, wHch he permitted us all to fee, .not 
thrbsi|^l\ politenefs to ftrangers, as we believed at firft, but, as I learned 
afterwafd^feoj^^his own lips, in expedfation of a prefent: we faw only 
tv(0 or thre#li^|^|bk creatures yrith their heads covered, while the 
favourite, as we ftppql^^pod behind a coarfe curtain, and fhowed 
her ankles under it loaded was capable 

of refledlion, fhe mull have confidered as glittering fetters rather than 
. . ' ornaments ; 
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©rnaments j but a rational being would have preferred the condition of a 
wild beaft, expofed to perils and hunger in a foreft, to the fplendld. 
miferjr of being wife or miftrefs to Salim.. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was defirous of Ihowingme his books; 
but the day was too far advanced, and I promifed to vifit him fome 
other morning. The governor, however, prevailed on us to fee his 
place in the country, where he invited us to. dine the next day : the walk* 
was extremely pleafant from the town th the fide of a rivulet, which 
formed in, one. part a. fmall. pool very convenient for bathing, and. 
thence; through groves and alleys, to the foot of a hill; but the dining- 
room was little better than, an open bam, and was recommended only by 
the coolnefs of its ifiade. AbD-Ull a h would accompany us on our re- 
turn to the ihip, together with two Muftis^ who fpoke Arabkk radiffer- 
ently, and feemed eager to fee all my manufcripts ; but they were very 
moderately learned, and gazed with ftupid wonder on a fine copy of the 
Mamafah and on other collections of ancient poetry. * 

Early the next morning a black meflengcaj'f W 

interpreter, came from prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his peripec-- n 
tive-glafs, wiflied to procure another by purdhafe or barter; a polite 
anfwer was returned, and fteps taken to. gratify his wiflies. As we on 
our part expreffed a defire to. vifit the king, at Domhiy the prince’s mef- 
fenger told us, that his mafter would, no- doubt, lend us palanquins. 

(for there was not a horfe & the il%id) and order a fufficiertt number of 
his vaflais to carry us, whom, we might pay for- their trouble, as we 
thought juft ; we commiftioned' him; therefore, to afk that favour, tfftd: 
begged, that all might be ready for our excurfion .before fu^wf that 
we might efcape the heat of the noon, which, though. die middle 
of winter, we had found exceffive. The boy, whofe- hame was QoMbo 
Madi, ftayed with us longer than his companion ; there was fomething 

in‘ 
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in his look fo ingenuous, and in his htokm Engit/Ij fo fimple, that wc 
encouraged him to continue his innocent praltle. He wrote and read 
Arabick tolerably well, and fet down at my defire the names of feveral 
towns in the ifland, which, He firft told me, was properly called Min- 
zuan. The fault of begging for whatever he liked, he had in common 
with the governor and other nobles j but hardlf' in a greater degree : his 
firft petition for fome lavender-water was readily granted } and a fmall 
^bottle of it was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had fuffered him, he 
would have kifled our feet; but it was not for himfelf that he*rejoiced 
fo extravagantly ; he told us with tears ftarting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleafed with it, and the idea of her pleafure feemed to 
fill him with rapture: never did J fee filial affeaion more warmly felt 
or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unaffe<9:edly exprefled ; yet this 
boy was not a favourite of the officers, who thought him artful. His 
mother’s name, he faid, was Fa'tima; and he importuned us to vifit 
her; conceiving, I fuppofe, that all mankind muft love and admire her; 
« we promifed to gratify him ; and, having made him feveral prefents, 
permitted Ai^ADDIN in the Ara- 

bian tale, I defigned to give him that name in a recommendatory letter, 
which he preffed me to write, inftead of St. Domingo, as fome 
pean vifiter had ridiculoufly called him ; but, fince the allufion would not 
have been generally known, and fmce the title of Aldu^ldm^ or Eminence 
in Faithf might have offended his fuperiors, I thought it advifable for 
him^ to keep his African name. A very indifferent dinner was prepared 
for us at the houfe of the Governor, whom we did not fee the whole 
day^^ te it was the beginning of Ramadan^ the Mohammedan lent, and he 
• was ehgaie^ in his devotions, or made them his excufe; but his eldeft 
fon fat by usi H^hi||: we dined, together with Mu's A, who was employed, 
jointly with his l^rothcr Husain, as purveyor to the Captain of the 


frigate, 


Having 
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Having dbferved a very elegant fliriib, that grew about fix feet high 
in the court-yard, but was not then in flower, -Ilearned with pleafure, 
that it was binna^ of which I had read fo much in Arabian poems, and 
which European Botanifts have ridiculoufly named Lawfonia: Mij'sa 
bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having moiftened them with water, ap 
plied them to our nails, aM the tips of our fingers, which in a fliort time, 
became of a dark orange-fcarlet, I had before conceived a different idea 
of this dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the Arabs to imitate the 
natural rednefs of thofe parts in young and healthy, perfons, which in ail 
countries muft be confidered as a beauty: perhaps a lefs quantity of 
binna^ or the fame differently prepared, might have produced that efied. 
The old men in Arabia the fame dye to conceal their grey hair, 
while their daughters were dying their lips and gums black, to fet off 
the whitenefs of their teeth ; fo univerfal in all nations and ages are per- 
fonal vanity, and a love of difguifing truth ; though in all cafes, the far- 
ther our fpecies recede from nature, the farther they depart fi-om true 
beauty: and men at leaft fhould difdain to ufe artifice or deceit for any 
purpofe or on any occafion : if the women of rank at Paris^ or thofe in 
London who wifh to imitate them, be incIioed„liqya|Ttte Atabs ’h^dL-~ 
rians ; let them view their own head-drelTes and cheeks in a glafs, and, 
if they have left no room for blufhes, be inwardly at leaft afliamed of 
rfieir cenfure. 

in the afternoon I walked a long way up the mountains in a winding 
path amid plants and trees no lefs new than beautiful, and regretted ex- 
ceedingly, that very few of them were in bloffom j as I fhould then have 
had leifure to examine them. Curiofity led me from hill to hillj and I 
came at laft to the fources of a rivulet, which we had paffed the 
ihorc, and from wdiich the fhip Waa to be fupplied with e;seelteht water. I 
faw no birds on tile mountains but Guinea-fowl^ which might have been 
ciiiily caught : no infeds were troublefome to me, but mofquitos ; and I 
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had no fear of venomous reptiles, having been aflured, that the air was 
too pure for any to exift in it j but I was often unwillingly a caufe of 
fear to the gentle and harmlefs lizard, who ran among the ihrubs. On 
my return I miffed the path, by which I had afcended ; but, having met 
fome blacks laden with yams and plantains, I was by them diredfed tO' 
another, which led me round, through a charming grove of cocoa-trees,, 
to" the Governor’s country-feat, where our entertainment was clofed by 
a fillabuh, which the Englijh had taught the Mujdmans to make for 
them. 


We received ho anfwer from Sa'lim-j nor, indeed, expelled one j; 
fince we took for granted, that he could not but approve our intention of 
vifiting his father ; and we went on fhore before funrife, in full expeffa- 
tion of a pleafant excurfion to Domdni: but we were happily difap- 
pointed. The fervants, at the prince’s door, told us coolly, that their 
matter was indifpofed, and, as they believed, afleep ; that he had given 
them no. orders concerning his palanquins, and that they durft not dif- 
turb. him..’ compliments j, and was fol- 
lowed by his eldett fon, Ahmed, with whom we walked to the gardens 
of the two princes Sa'lim and Hamdullah j the fituation was naturally 
good, but wild and defolate; and, in Sa'lim’s garden, which we entered 
through a miferable hovel, we faw a convenient bathing-place, well-built 
with ttone, but then in great diforder, and a fhed, by way of fummer- 
houfe, like that under which we dined at the governor’s, but fmaller and 
left neat. On the ground lay a kind of cradle about fix feet long, and 
one foot in breadth, made of cords twitted in a fort of 
clumfy’^I^C^^ with a long thick bambu fixed to each fide of it: this, 
we heard wiffi Al^fize, was a royal palanquin, and one of the vehicles, 
in which we were t©??i^yte;;been. rocked on men’s fhoulders over the 
mountains. ' ! had much cdhviift^|^-yidt,h I found in- 

telligent and communicative : he told me, that feveral of his countrymen 

compofed 
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compofed fongs and tunes j that he was himfelf a paffionate lover of 
poetry and mufick ; and that, if we would dine at his houfe, he would 
play and fmg to us. We declined his invitation to dinner ; as we had 
made a conditional promife, if ever we paffed a day at Matfamudo, to 
eat our curry with Band. Gibu, an honeft man, of whom we purchafed 
eggs and vegetables, Ind to whom fome Englijhman had given the title of 
lord^ which made him extremely vain : we could, therefore, make Sayyad 
Ahmed only a morning vifit. He fung a hymn or two in Arabick^ 
and accompanied his drawling, though pathetick, pfalmody with a kind 
of mandoline, which he touched with an awkward quill : the inftrument 
was very imperfea, but feemed to give him delight. The names of the 
firings were written on it in Arabian or Indian figures, fimple and com’*" 
pounded ; but I could not think them worth copying. He gave Cap- 
tain Williamson, who wilhed to prefent fome literary curiofities to 
the library at Dublin., a fmall roll containing a hymn in Arabick letters, 
but in the language of Mombaza^ which was mixed with Arabick ; but it 
hai'dly deferved examination, fince the ftudy of languages has little in- 
trinfick value, and is only ufeful as the inftrument of real knowledge, 
which we can fcarce expert from the poets qfjtbe j Ahmed 

would, I believe, have heard our European aim (F always except Frencb 
melody) with rapture, for his favourite tune was a common Irijh 
with which he feemed wonderfully affeded. 

On our return to the beach I thought of vifiting old Alwf, according 
to my promife, and prince Sa lim, whofe charader I had not then dif- 
covered : I refolved for that purpofe to ftay on Ihore alone, our dinner 
with Gibu having been fixed at an early hour. AlwF fhowed mehis 
manufcripts, Which chiefly related to. the ceremonies and ordinances of 
his o%vn religion } and one of them., which I had formerly fe^ in Europe^ 
tvas a colledion of fublime and elegant hymns in prdfe of Mohammed, 
with explanatory notes in the margin : I requefted him to read one of 

them 
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them after the manner of the and he chanted it in a drain hy no 

means unpleafing ; but I am perfuaded, that he underftood it very imper- 
fediy. The room, which was open to the ftreet, was prefently crowded 
with vifiters, moft of whom were Mufti' Sy or Expounders of the Law\ 
and Alwi' defirous, perhaps, to difplay his zeal before them at the ex- 
penfe of good breeding, direded my attention to a»paffage in a commen- 
tary on the Koran, which I found levelled at the Cbrifians. The com- 
mentator, having related with fome additions (but, on the whole, not in- 
accurately) the circumftances of the temptation, puts this fpeech into the 
mouth of the tempter ; “ though I am unable to delude thee, yet I will 
miflead, by thy means, more human, creatures, than thou wilt fet 
9<{ rigEt.” ‘ Nor was this menace vain (fays the Mohammedan 
‘ for the inhabitants of a region many thoufand leagues in extent are ftiil 

* fo deluded by the devil, that they impioufly call I'sA the fon of God : 

* heaven preferve us, he adds, from hlafpheming Cbrifians as well as 

‘ blalpheming fewsd Although a religious difpute with thofe obftinate 
zealots would have been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet they deferved, I 
thought^ attaek.,feemed' to be^ concerted 

among them. ‘ The commentator, faid 1, waf mhth to blame for paffing 

* fo indifcriminate and hafly a cenfure : the title, which gave your legif- 
‘lator, and gives you, fuch ojSehce, was often applied in Judea, by a 
‘ bold figure agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, though unufual in Arabkk, 

* to angels, to holy men, and even to all mankind, who are commanded to 

* call Q on their Father i and in this large fenfe, the Apoftle to the J2<5- 

* mans calls the eledt the children of God, and the Messiah the y%?- 

* hor%. among many brethren i but the words only begotten are applied 

* tranfceadently and incomparably to him alone* j and, as for me, who 

* believe the fcdp^es, which you alfo profefs to believe, though you af- 


‘ appellatibHj 


* fert without proof that we have ^tered them, I, cannot refufe him 
* Rom.. 8. 29. See i Jolui' 23'ii 232> 251. 
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* appellatioa, tiiotigfc fhr forpaffiag our reafon, by wiiieb be is diftin- 

* guiihed in the Gofpel j and the believers ip Muhammed, who exprefslj 
‘ names him the Mejjiah^ and pronounces him to have been bom of a 
‘ virgin, which alone might fully juftify the phrafe condemned by this 
‘ author, are themfelves wndemnable for cavilling at words, when they 
‘ cannot objedf to the fubftance of our faith eoafiiftently with their own.’ 
The Mufelmns had nothing to fay in reply j and the converfation was 


changed. 




. • ^ ^ t . v,;' / ^ t ^ 


I was aftoniflied at the queftions, which Atwi' put to me concerning 
the late peace and the independence of f feverad powers and 

refoiirces ,of. h^kmn.mA^MrmcMf^m - .thet'charaiEler and ' 

fuppofed views. compaisnite^ Ifaj^gth.of the- Ru§mn^ 

Iiapewiif -intod^S' 

their forces to action tA.ahftwPed Mm, ■without/-refervrj the 

Rate of our poffeffions in India ; nor were my anfwers Wi? fori obfisrved, 
that al the company were .varbufiy affeded by them j; generaly with 
^amazement, often with , concern ; efpecdally when I deferibed to them the 



prej 

’Tartarian habits, - 

even mow’di&init'-proviHices |n;«tuiFh'’'fe'^'# 

but general, infoima3dOT.-ctmcm0ng;'fc;gc3««w<mf^"apd'^ bf 

his ifland': M®.'oeimitty,,:hfi jydy.waaipo<a,4?wd''p®®dTi»ed'fo of 

** words), timy imight- 4 s 8 diiy^ h# ^ed, procure 

“ 'foreign- ctmimtHMiMsf-aad^-cmh^age^'lfte with-’i^#: 

.neighfoaum..->fe.?'tib'''iiQ:^Ki8:-.aml.''0n'>th@ thus- with'li^^bfb 

-money, ■ fiiidi h#j ' pucrOhA' -mn&et®,-“p©wder, * balls, 

^ raw cotton, and 'Other ardiites brought 

“ thbi«”lili^,jp^e-to Madagafcar for the aataf^^'pE^^hce-of ftf^outttry 


If imiiA J'A* 

Si -Knives, 


1 
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« or Ux dollars, with which the French hnj cattle, honey, butter, and fo 
« forth, in that ifland. With gold, which we receive from your fhips, 
“ we can procure elephants’ teeth from the natives of Mozambique, who 
“ barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of iron, and the Portugueze 
“ in that country give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
“ commodities : thofe cloths we difpofe of lucratively in the three neigh- 
“ bouring iflands j whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit, 
“ which grows in Comara, and Jlaves, which we buy alfo at other places, 
« to which we trade 5 and we carry on this trafBck in our own veflels.” 

Here I could not help expreffing my abhorrence- of their Jlame^irade,. 
and aiked him by what law they claimed a property in rational beings ; 
fince our Creator had given our fpecies a dominion, to be moderately 
exercifed, over the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, but none 
to man mer man. “ By no law, anfwered he, unlefs neceffity be a law. 
“ There are nations in Madagafcar said in Africa, who know ndther 
Qoq, norjus Projdiet, [nor Moses, nor David, nor the Messiah : 
thofd‘milb«8tajtle In |»e^^u al^ AUji take many captives j whom, 

“ they could not fell, they would certainly Mil. Individuals among them 
“ are in extreme poverty, and have numbers of children j who, if they 
cannot be difpofed of, mull perilh through hunger, together with their 
“ miferable parents : by purehafing thefe wretches, we preferve their 
“ lives, and, perhaps, thofe of many others^ [whom our money relieves. 
“ The fum of the argument is this ; if we buy them,, they will live j if 
** they become valuable fervants, they will five comfortably ; but, if they 
fold, they muft die miferably.” * There may be* faid I, fuch 

* caf#^|Jb# you fallacioully draw a general conclufion from a few par- 
‘ ticular ihlaniii^ f and this is the very fallacy, which, on a thouland 

* other occafiomi d^i^f^ mankind. It is not to be doubted,, that conftant 

* and gainful traffick in creatures foments, which captives 

* are always made, and keeps, up tlyaf^h^fp&afe^ which you 

* pretend. 
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* pretend to be the caufe of a pra£tice in itfelf repirehenfible, 'while in 
‘ truth it is its effeB ; the fame traffick encourages lazinefs in fome 
‘ parents, who might in general fupport their families *by proper induf- 
‘ try, and feduces others to ftifle their natural feelings : at moft your 
‘ redemption of thofe unhappy children can amount only to a perfonal 

* contraa,. implied between you, for gratitude and reafonable fervice on 

* their part, for kindnefs and humanity on yours ; but can you tl>in1r 
‘ your part performed by difpofmg of them agmnft their wills with as 

* much indifference, as if you were fellk^ cattle I bl|>ecially as they might 
‘ become readers of the Korin^zsxA pillars of your faith ?’ “The law, laid 
“ he, forbids our felling them, when they are believers in the Prophet ; 
**and little childten only are fold j nor they often, or by all mafters.” 

* You, who believe in Mohammed, faid I, are hound by the fpmt and 

* later of his laws to take pmns, that they alfo may believe in him j 

* and, if you negle6: fo important a duty for fordid gain, I do not fee 

* how you can hope for prolperity in this world, or for happinefs in the 

‘ next.’ My old friend and the Muftis aifented, and muttered a few 
prayers ; but probably forgot my preaching, before many minutes had 
paffed. _ , ^ Vi .V' 




So much time had flipped away in this converfation, that I could make 
but a ihort viiit to prince SaYim ; and my view in vifiting Mm was to 
fix the time of our xti Dm6ni as early as pollible on the next 

morning. His appearance was more favage than ever ; and I found him 
in a difpofitioa to complain bitterly of the EngUJh “ No acknowledge- 
“ ment, he iaid, had been made for the kind attention^ of himfelf and 
“ the chief men in his country to the officers and people of the BriUi0f i 
though a whole year had elapfed fince the wreck” I really lyoi^iifred 
at the forgetfulnefs, to which alone fuch a negied couI4 imputed j 
and rfured him, that I would exprefs my opinion Bengal andiin 

letters wEf^knd, “ We have little, faid, he., to hope from letters j for, 

“ when 
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« wlieii we have been paid with them inftead of money, and have ihowii 
them OH board your fhips, we have commonly been treated with dif- 
“ dain, and often with imprecations.” I affured him, that either thofe 
letters muft have be^ written coldly and by very cMcnre perfons, or 
Ihown to very ill-bred men, of whom there were too many in ail na- 
tions; but thstt a few inHasces of ludenefs ought not to give him a 
general ptejudioe agalnft Omr naticmal ehafa£ter. “ feut you, faid he, 
are a Wealthy nation ; and we are itt^geni-; yet, though all our groves 
** of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our cattle, are ever at your fervice, you 
“ always try to mAe hard baig^ns twth us for what yon ehufe to dif- 
“ pofe of, and frequently will nikhiar Ml nor gtvd'thofe things, which 
“ we principally want.” To form, faid I, a juft opinion of 
♦» you muft vifit us in our own ifland, or at leaft in In4ia j hem we are 
ftrangers and travellers j many of us have no defign to trade in any 
country, and none of us think of trading in where we ftop 

** only for refrefhmeat. The felothes, arms, or mftruments, which you 
** mayrw^il'^ «OTnmonly neceffaiy or convenient to us ; but, if S^yad 
** couUf3^,-‘yo« would 

“ have no reafon to boaft of fuperior holpitality.” He then Ihowed me, 
a fecond time, a part of an old filk veft with the ftar of the order of the 
Thiftle, and begged me to explain the motto j expreffing a wifh, that the 
order might be conferred oft him by the King of England in return for 
Ms good offices to the EngUJh. I reprefented to Mm the impoffibility of 
Ms being gmdfied, and took occafton to fay, that there was more true 
in their own native titles, than in thofe of prince^ duke, and lord, 
!i|| T^ been idly given them, but had no conformity to their man- 




U 


M^rs ‘ 


tion cf their government. 


^ Tin®' converfatlM'li^g ^agreeable to neither of us; I 


it by 


defiring,;that the palanJM#l|!|^;besw»8-im#.fc%:#Wiy''*BXt morning 
m early as poftible : he anfweredj^ th^ vlwpiBanqUifts were at our lemce- 

for 
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for notliing, 6ut that we muft pay him ten dollars fw eaeh fet of bearers; 
that it was the ftated price; and that Mr. Hastings had paid it, when 
he went to vifit the king. This, as I learned afterwards, was falfe ; but, 
in all events, I knew, that he would keep the dollars himfelf, and give 
nothing to the bearers, who defgrved them better, and whom he would 
compel to ieavo th^ cottagss, and toil for his profit. Can you 
imagine, I replied, that we would employ four and twenty men to 
“ bw us fo far on their Ihoidd^rs without reivapdfeig them amply ? But 
“ finer, they are fiaves, 

“ we wii pay them In proportion to their diligence and good behatiour; 
“ and it becomes neither your dimity nor oiirs to make a previous 
“ bargwifc’’:' '■,! ihowedviiiia an- elegant'' eOpy- of'the' which I 
deftined for his fath#, and defeilbed‘the reft of thy prefent; but he 
ooldiy afked, if that was ail had he been king, a fmrfe of dry doHafs 
would have given him more pleafure than the fineft or holieft' manu- 
feript. Finding him, in convening on a variety of fubjeds, utterly void 
of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, and faw him no more ; but 
promifed to let him know for certain whether we fliould make our in-- 


We dined in tolerable comfort, and had oecafion, in the cotirfe of the 
day, to obferve the manners of the natives in ite mMdIe rahfc, itfab afe 
called Bams, and all of whom have flaves* eo#atrtly at work for them : 
we vifited the mother cd CoMBOMATif, who fOemed in a ftation but 
little 'wifed above' indigence-;'' and hitf-hfiibandj'Who: Wasa'''mariner, bar- 
tered an ;treatife on afoonomy and -navigafion, which he had 

read, for a fsa c©mpa6, of which he weH kneW'the’ufe. 

in the morning F had coaverfed with two very old;;ii^^‘©f Yemn,. 
wlHB :hid brought feme articles of trade to in iftbr-- 

noon i'aiftt. Another, who had* come from* (where; at' '‘ftat''’ time 

there 
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there was a civil war) to purchafe, if he could, an hundred ftand of 
arms. I told them all that I loved their nation, and they returned my 
compliments with great warmth ; efpecially the two old men, who were 
near fourfcore, and reminded me of Zohair and Ha'reth, 

So bad an account had been ^ven me of the road over the mountains, 
that I diffuaded my companions from thinking of the journey, to which 
the Captain became rather difinclinedj but, as I wilhed to be fully ac- 
quainted with a country, which I might never fee again, I wrote the 
next day to Sa'eim, requefting him to lend me one palanquin and to 
order a fuificient number of men : he fent me no written anfwer ; which 
I afcribe rather to his incapacity than to rudenefs ; but the Governor, 
with Atwi' and two of his fms, came on board in the evening, and 
faid, that they had feen my letter j that all fliould be ready ; but that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars. I faid I would pay 
more, but it £hould be to the men themfelves, according to their be- 
ha^|^?_^Th||^ retrtrned fomewhat diffatisfied, after I had pished at 
chefs fanner ^ and ^here 

was fomething remarkably pleafing. 

Before funiife on the 2d of Augufi I went alone on fhore, with a 
fmall bafket of fuch provifions, as I might want in the courfe of the day, 
and with fome cufliions to make the prince’s palanquin at leaft a tolera- 
ble vehicle ; but the prince was refolved to receive the dollars, to which 
bis men, were entitled ; and he knew, that, as I was eager for the jour- 
, could prefcribe his own terms. Old Alwi' met me on the 
beach, i^jii||OUgbt excufes from Sa'lim ; who, he faid, was indifpofed. 
He condu&d i||||||> his houfe ; and feenaed rather defirous of perfuading 
me.tq^.a^bandon my‘'#|Sgq.^,^,|-ifiting the king; but I allured hihi, that, 
if the jMrince would not foppiyjipif^iyi^ would walk 

to Dmhi with my own fervants Sa'lim, he faid, 

‘ was 
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* was miferably avaricious ; was afiiamed of a Mnfman with fuch 

' "'"s' 

‘ a difpofition.; but. that he was ho lejE^ obftinate than covetous j and 
‘ that, without ten dollars paid in hand, it >ouId be impolEble to pro- 
‘ cure bearers.’ I then gave him three guineas,, which he carried, or 
pretended to carry, to SA'.tiM, but returned without the change, alledg- 
ing that he had no filver, and promifmg to give me on my return the 
few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridiculous vehicle was 
brought by nine fturdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word o£ Arabick ; 
fo that I expected no information cpacserpiag the caDtphy* thppugh which 
I was to travel; hut Anwri affifted me in a point of the utmoli confer 
quence. ‘ You cannot go, faid he, without an interpreter ; for the king 

* ipeaks only the language of this illand ; but, 1 have a iervant, whofe 

* name is a.lenfible and worthy man, who underfiands M,ng- 

‘ lip^ and is. much efteethed by the king: he is known and valued all 
‘ over IMnzUan. This man fhall attend you;' and yop wiH! foon 

* fible of his worth J - 


TaMu'Ni defired to carry my balket, and we let out with a profpe£E 
of fine weather, but fome hours later than I had in|i|nd^. j by 


the gardens ■di-tka.two princes^ to the Ikirts' 




little village confifting of feveial very neat iukp nrade cm with the 
leaves of the oocda-tree ; but the road a little fartker wias ® ftonjy, that. I 
latin the palanquin, and was 'borne 'with petfedfc'';i&fe^'':i^’^'''fnkid'‘'^ 

I then defired my guide to afiufe the men, that- lirdifid pay tlrerh' libehdly ; 
but the poor peafimts, who had been brought firdm their farias on the 
hills, were not p:erfe<SiIy acquainted with thn ^ of and treated 

ihy promile ’mth indifference.. 

About five maes’fiEbm.',i%^w^(!^I*e^:the town of 
AhpULLAH, who has ahtady, be©i ' mentioned, ufuaj|y,;pt|p@l'';, I few.k. 
nnd.it feemed.to be agreeably fituate^®''’’^en I 
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the rockf part of the road, I came to a ftoay beach, where the fea ap- 
peared to have loft feme grourid, fince there was a fine fand to the left, 
and beyond it a beautiful bay, which refembled that of Weymouth^ ahd 
feemed equally convenient iby bathing; but it did not appear to me, that 
the ftones, over ’whidi 1 was Carried, had been recently covered witii 
waters* Here I faw the frigate, and, taMng leave of it for two days, 
turned ftom the eoaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, and con- 
fifting .pa«iy of hdlodcs exquifitdy greeit, pardy of plains, which were 
then in a gaudy drefs of rich yellow blolibms : my guide informed me, 
that they were plantations of a kind of vetcli, which was eaten by the 
natives. Cottages and faraas were ijjterfyerfed: all-over this gay cham- 
paign, and the whole feene was delightfol; but it was foon changed for 
beauties of a different fort. We defeended into a cool valley, through 
which ran a rivulet of perfodtly clear water ; and there; finding my vehicle 
uneafy, though from the laughter and merriment of my bearers I con- 
cluded them to be quite at their eafe, I bade them fet me down, and 
, walked b^ore them all the reft of the way. Mountains, clothed with 

t i u ' '■ ' l‘,i i'', I *' ' ' I ' ^ 

^fonted themfolves on our afeent from 

the-wde; and' 

walks, where I regretted the impoffibility of loitering a while to examine 
the variety, of ttOw yk^om#, which fucceeded one another at every ftep, 
and''*iic-'#htee«}now^’*#'^me?} of which f^med familiar to Tumit'ki. 
At Icngii we dOfoeisded valley of fearer extent than the former : 

, a 'river’-Of 'large, swtety- tonrent -raa 'throng ''it, and '■fell- dowH' a freqp de- 
.'■dMtt at* t!fo''ett§t>f%,' where 'h' feemed 'tofoefoft among rocks. Cattle 

feaiyfes offtbe river';4hd''the huts of their owners ap- 
pearwlpaithe hills : a more agreeable foot I' 'had not before feen even in 
SwiJferiMw^^^mmethfiire \ but it was followed by an affemblage of 


r beaiiitlls 
degit>«-fo' the 


•'in a 'litrie-ifkisd' twelve 


^ I na''fo^cB6ni^<|^a^ with my 
foIh2try'|dtfo»^‘tD dffcoW'^Sysffl^’''i^t(foJti6aii>'l^4^w''rex^ and 


S' 
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the firft eiFea of the contraft between St. ^ago and Hinzuan had ceafed; 
blit, without any difpofition to give the landfcape a high colouring, I 
•may truly fay, what I thought at the time,, that the whole country, 
wliich next prefented itfelf, as far furpaffed Emeromilk or Blenheim^ 
or any other imitations of nature, which I had feen in France or 
E7igland^ as the fineft bay furpaffes an artificial piece of water. Two 
very high mountains, covered to the fummit with the richeft verdure, 
were at fome diftance on my right hand, and feparated from me by 
meadows diverfified with cottages and fiords, 'or by vallies refounding 
wfith torrents and water-falls ; on my left was the fea, to which there 
were beautiful openings from the hills and woods; and the road- was a 
Iraooth path naturally winding through a foreft of Ipicy fhrubs, fruit- 
trees, and palms. iSome high trees were Ipangled with white bloflbms 
equal in fragrance to orange-flowers : my guide called them Monongo's^ but 
the day was declining fo fall, that it was impoflible to examine them ; 
the variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which I had a tranfient view 
in this magnificent garden, would have fupplied a naturalift with amufe- 


ment for a month ; but I faw no remarkable infe6:, and no reptile of any 
kind. The woodland was diverfified^^b^. .^^d, pew 
profpedls were continually openeil : ' at length a noble view of the fea 
burft upon me unexpededly ; and, having paflTed a hill or two, we came 
to the beach, beyond which were feveral hills and cottages. We turned 
from the fhore ; and, on the next eminence, I faw the town of Domdm at 
a little diftance below us : I was met by a number of natives, a few of 
whom fpoke Arabki^ and thinking it a convenient , place for repofe, I 
fent my guide to apprize the king of my intended vifit. He returned in 
half an hour with a polite meflTage ; and I walked into the town, T^hich 
feemed large and populous. A great crowd accompanied me, I.wsis 
condu<3:ed to a hottfe built on the fame plan with the- :bfli houfes at 
Maihmudo: in the middle of the court-yard flood? a large 
tree, which perfumed the air; the apartment on the left was < 
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and, in that on the right, fat the king on a fofa or bench covered with 
an ordinary carpet. He rofe, when I entered, and, grafping my hands, 
placed me near him on the right ; but, as he could fpeak only the lan- 
guage of Hmzmriy I had recoiirfe to my friend Tumu'ni, than whom 
a readier or more accurate interpreter could not have been found. I 
prefented the king with a very handfome Indian drefs of blue filk with 
golden flowers, which had been worn only once at a mafquerade, and 
with a beautiful’ copy of the from which I read a few verfes to 

him : he took them with great complacency, and faid, “ he wiihed I 
I had come by fea, that he might have loaded one of my boats with 
fiuit and with feme of his fineft cattle. He had feen me, he faid, on 
** board the frigate, where he had been, according to his cuftom, in dif- 
“ guife, and had heard of me from his fon Shaikh Hamdullah.” I 
gave him an account of my journey, and extolled the beauties of his 
country ; he put many queftions concerning mine, and profelTed great 
re^d for our nation. “ But I hear, faid. he, that you are a magiftrate, 
-and* confeqUently profefs peace : why are you armed with a broad 
“ a magiflarate; and, if it 

“ ihould ever happen, that law could not 'protci3: me, I tnuft protedl 
“ myfelf.” He feemed about fixty years old, had a very cheerful 
countenance, and great apjpfearance of good nature mixed with a certain 
dignity, which diftinguilhed Mm from the crowd of minifters and officers, 
who attended him. Our converfation was interrupted by notice, that 
it was the time for evening prayers ; anrf', when he rofe, he faid : “ this 
** hyufe is yours, aoid I wi^ yoU in it, after you have taken fome 
^ re®&ment.” Soon after, his feivants brought a roaft fowl, a rice- 
puddings tome other diihes, with papayas and very good pome- 
gramtes: ha&et fopplied the reft of my fupper. The room 

was hung with old" ‘OT "yipthi and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
and feftoons of Englifi bdttltty^^fiie’ to ftood ^ the ground 

in large fea-ftells ; and the bed place #as k t‘ebefs, concealed by a chintz 
• hanging, 
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tanging, oppofite to the fofa, on which we had been fitting; though it 
was not a place that invited repofe, and the gnats were inexpreffibly 
troublefome, yet the fatigue of the day procured me very comfortable 
fiumbei. I was waked by the return of the king and his train ; fome 
of whom were Arabs ^ for I heard one of them fay bu’ma rakid^ or bs is 
fieeping: there was immediate filence, and I paffed the night with little 
difturbance, except from the unwelcome fongs of the mofquitos,. In the 
morning all was equally fdent and folitary j the houfe appeared to be de- 
ferted j and I began to wonder what had become of Tumu'Hi e fie came, 
at length with concern on his countenance, and told- me, that the bearers 
had run away in the night ; but that the king, who wilhed to fee me in: 
another of hia houies, would fupply me with bearers if he could not pre- 
vail on me to ftay, till a boat could he fent for. I went immediately to 
the Mng, whom I found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large room,, the walls 
of which were adorned with fentences from the Koran in very legible 
characters : about fifty of his fubjeCts were feated on the ground in a 
femicircle before him ; and my interpreter took his place in the midft 
of them. The good old king laughed heartily, when he heard the ad- 
venture of the night,, and,,, laid-. % a 
“ week, I hope; but ferioufly if you muft return fooh, I will fend into 
“ the country for fome peafanm to carry you.” He then, apologized 
for the behaviour of Shaikh SaTim, whieh he had heard, ftpm. Tu- 
mu'ni, who told me afterwards,, that he was much dilpleafed with it, 
and would not fail to exprefs his difpleafure he concluded with a long 
harangue ©a the advantage, which the Mnglijh might derive, from fend- 
ing a fliip every year finm Bombay to trade with his fubjeds, and on, 
the wonderful cheapnefs of dr ek commodities j, efpecially of their caw- 
ries. Ridiculous as this idea might feem, it: fbowed an. eidaigement 
of mind, a defire of promoting, the iutereft of his peopiei arid a fenfe 
©f the benefits arifing from trade, which could hardly have been ex- 
peded ftom a petty African and which, if he had been fove- 
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reiga of Ymen^ might have been expanded into rational projeds pro- 
portioned to the extent of his dominions. I anfwered, that 
imperfedly acquainted with the commerce of India ; but that I would 
report the fubftance of his convqrfation, and would ever bear teftimony 
to his noble zeal for the good of his country, and to the mildnefs with 
which he governed it. As I had no inclination to pafs a fecond night 
in the ifland, I requefted leave to return without waiting for bearers : he 
feemed very fmcere in preffing me to lengthen my vifit, but had too 
much Jlrai>ian to be importunate. We, therefore, parted j 

and, at the requeft of Tumu'ni, who affured me that little time would 
be loft in flhowing attention to one of the worthieft men in Hinzudn^ I 
made a vifit to the Governor of the town, whofe name was Mutekka j 
his manners were very pleafing, and he ihowed me fome letters from 
the officers of the Brilliant, which appeared to flow warm from the heart, 
and contained the ftrongeft eloge of his courtefy and liberality. He in- 
fifted on filling my bafket with fome of the fineft pomegranates. I had 
ever feen ; and I left the town, impreffed with a very favourable opinion 
of the K-ng'^d-'hls' J *he hill, attended by 

many of the natives, one of them told me in Arabick, that I was going 
to receive the higheft mark of diftindion, that it was in the king’s power 
to £how me.; and he had fcarce ended, when I heard the report of a 
Angle gun : Shaikh Ahmed had faluted me with the whole of his ord- 
nance. I waved my hat, and faid Allar Aehar : the people fhouted, and 
I continued my journey, not without fear of inconvenience from exceC- 
five heat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. The walk, however, was 
not on the whole unpleafant: I fometimes refted in the valleys, and 
forded alb the rivulets, which refreftied me with their coolnefs, and fupplied 
me with exquifite, water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, and 
occafionally with brandy.;. We were overtaken by fome peaf^s, who 
came from the hills by a nearer way,^; and broughfc the . king’s prefent of 
a cow with her calf, and a flie-goat tvith two kids ; they had apparently 

been 
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been feleded for their beauty, and were brought fafe to Bengal The 
profpeQ:s, which had fo greatly delighted me the preceding day, had not 
yet loft their charms, though they wanted the recommendation of no- 
velty i but I muft confefs, that the moft delightful objed in that day s 
walk of near ten miles was the black frigate, which I difcerned at funfet 
from a rock near the Prince’s Gardens. Clofe to the town I was met by 
a native, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut, 
which afforded me a delicious draught ; he informed me, that one of his 
countrymen had been punifhed that afternoon for a theft on board the 
Crocodile, and added, that, in his opinion, the punifhment was no lefa 
juft, than the offence was difgraceful to his country. The offender,^ as I 
afterwards learned, was a youth of a good family, who had married a 
daughter of old Alwi', but, being left alone for a moment m the cabin, 
and feeing a pair of blue morocco flippers, could not refift the tempta- 
tion, and concealed them fo ill under his gown, that he was deteded 
with the mainer. This proves, that no principle of honour is mftilled 
by education into the gentry of this ifland: even Alwi', when he ha 
obferved, that, “ in the month of Ramaddn, it was not lawful to paint 

“ with hinna or to tell Ues^' 

ful all the reft of the year, anfwered, Ifes were innocent, tf no 

« man was injured by them.” Tumu'ni took his leave, as well fatif- 
fied as myfelf with our excurfion : I told him, before ^ 

transferred alfo to him the dollars, which were due to me out of the t ree 
guineas ; and that, if ever they fliould part, I fhould be very g a o r 
ceive lum into my fervice in Indky Mr. Roberts, ^ t e ma er 
aip, had paffed the day Ahmed, “d "ad tonjd ^ 

a few curious circuiuftanoes conceming the goTer^ The kins 

which he found to be a monarchy limited by an ariftocracy, Th<rh g, 

he was told, had no power of making war by 

the ilBmhlY of nobles, who were from time to tim^ 
refolved on d wax with any of the neighbouring iflands, t ey e layc 
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the charges of it voluntary contributions, in return for which they 
claimed as their own all the booty and captives, that might be taken^ 
The hope of gain or the want of flaves is ufualiy the real motive for 
fiich eaterprizes, and oftenfible pretexts are eafily found i at that very 
time, he underftood, they meditated a war, becaufe they wanted hands 
for the following harveft. Their fleet confifted of fixteen or feventeen 
fmall veflels, which they manned with about two thoufand five hundred 
iflanders armed with mulkets and cutlaffes, or with bows and arrows. 
Near two years before they had poflefled themfelves of two towns in 
Maydta, which they ftill kept and garrifoned. The ordinary expenfes 
of the government were defrayed by a tax from two hundred villages j 
but the three principal towns were exempt from all taxes, except that 
they paid annually to the Chief Mufti a fortieth part of the value of all 
their moveable property, and from that payment neither die king nor the 
nobles claimed an exemption. The kingly authority, by the principles 
of their conftitution, was confidered as ele^ve, though the line of fuccef- 
fion had not in been altered fince the firft eleftion of a Sultan. 
was in the ifland, had, 

by his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank of a chieftain, and 
afterwards of a king with limited powers ; and that he was the Grand- 
father of Shaikh Ahmed : I had been aflured that Queen Hali'mah was 
fiis Grand-mother \ and, that he was Jixtb king j but it muft be re- 
marked, that the words jedd and jeddah in AraMck are ufed for a male 
a.nd female ancefior indefinitely ; and, without a correS: pedigree of Ah- 
med’s family, which I expe6:ed to procure but was difappointed, it 
would be poflSble to afcertain the time, when his forefather ob- 

tained the Mgheft rank in the government. In the year 1600 Captain 
John Davis, account of his voyage, found Mayita go- 

verned by a king, axiA^Arfftamey or Hinzudn^ by a queeHj, who Ihowed 
him great marks of friendfhrp-i: he anchored beftgre The 'town of Demos 
(does he mean Domoni which was as lat^e, he fays, as Plymouth j and 
\ he 
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he concludes from the ruins around it, that it had once been a place of 
ftrength and grandeur. I can only fay, that I obferved no fuch ruins. 
Fifteen years after. Captain Peyton and Sir Thomas Roe touched at 
the Comar a iflands, and from their fereral accounts it appears, that ati old 
fultanefs then refided in Hinzuan^ but had a dominion paramount over 
all the ifles, three of her fons governing Mobih in her name : if this be 
true, SoHAiLi' and the fucceflbrs of Hali'mah muft have loft their in- 
fluence over the other iflands; and, by renewing their dormant claim as 
it fuits their convenience, they may always be ftiraifhed with a pretence 
for hoftilities. Five generations of eldeft fons would account for an 
hundred and feventy of the years, which have dapfed, fmce Davis and 
Peyton found ruled by a fultanefs ; and Ahmed was of fuch 

an age, that his reign may fee reckoned equal to a generation : it is pro- 
bable, on the whole, that HalFmah was the widow of the firft 
king, and that her mofque has befen continued in repair by Ms defeen- 
dants ; fo that we may reafonably fuppofe two centuries to have pafied, 
fince a Angle Arab had the courage and addrefs to eftablilh in that beau- 
tiful ifland a form of government, which, though bad enough in itfelf, 
appears lo have ^been adoMaifl^red -inhabi- 

tants. We have lately heard ©f dvil Commotions in Mmzuh^ which, 
we may venture to profiounce, were not excited by any cruelty or vio- 
lence of Ahmed, but were probably occafioned by the infolence of an 
oligarchy naturally hoftile to king and pecple. That the mountains in 
the Comar a iflands contain diamonds, and the precious metals, which are 
ftudioufly concealed fey the policy of the feveral governments, may be 
true, though I have no reafon to believe it, and have wily heard it af- 
ferted without evidence ; but I -hope, that neither an ekpedation of 
treafures, nor of any othar advantage, will ever induce „ an 
power to violate the firft prinr%>k8 ©f juftice by affuming iie fovereignty 
of which cannot anfwer a better purpofe thah that of ftipply- 

ing our fleets with feafonable refreftiment ; and, although the natives 
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liave an intereft in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, if we wilh 
their attachment to be unfeigned and their dealings juft, we muft fet 
them an example of ftrid honefty in the performance of our engage- 
ments. In truth our nation is mot cordially loved by the inhabitants of 
Minzuan^ who, as if commonly happens, form a general opinion from a 
few inftances of violence or breach of faith. Not many years ago an 
European^ who had been hoi|)itably i:eceived and liberally fupported at 
Matfamvdoy behaved rudely to a young married woman, who, being of 
low degree, was walking veiled through a ftreet in the evening : her huf- 
band ran to proted her, and refented the rudenefs, probably with me- 
naces, poffxbly with adual force ; and the European is faid to have given 
him a mortal wound with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, after 
the fcuffle, from his lodging. This foul murder, which the law of na- 
ture would have juftified the magiftrate in punifliing with death, was re- 
ported to .the king, who told* the governor (I ufe the very words of 
Alwi') that “ it would be wifer to hufli it up.” Alwi' mentioned a 
civil cafe of his own, which ought ijpt to be concealed. When he was 
on the coaft of very favage prince, a fmali 

European veffel was wrecked ; and the prince not only leized all that 
could be faved from the wreck, but cimmed the captain and the crew as 
his flaves, and treated them with ferocious infolence. ALwf affured me, 
that, when he heard of the accident, he haftened to the prince, fell proC- 
trate before him, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty ; that he fupported them at his own expenfe, 
enabled them to build another veflel, in which they failed to Hinziidn^ 
and departed thence for Europe or India : he Ihowed me the Captain’s 
promiibry notes for fums, which to an African trader muft be a conr. 
fiderable obje<^,!.but which were no price for liberty, fafety, and, per- 
haps, life, which, hia gooft^. though difinterefted,. offices hid procured. I 
lamented, that, in my fituation, it was wb^ly out, of nrf'Tower to affift; 
Alwi' in obtaining juftice ; but he urged me to deliver an Arabick 

letten 
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letter from him, enclofing the notes, to the Goverat^ Generat, who, as- 
he faid, knew him well j and I complied with his requeft. Since it is poC- 
fibie, that a fubftantial defence may be made by the perfon thus accufe# 
of injuftice, I will not name either him m the veffel, which he had com* 
manded ; but, he he living, and if this paper fliould fall into lis h2md%. 
he may be induced to* refledt how highly h imports our national honox% 
tiiat a people, whom we call favage, but who adminifter to our con* ' 
•venienc^ may have no juft caufe to reproach us with a tioladon of ou? 
contrads. 
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rm ClfT OF GPFENDER AND THE SOURCES OF NILE. 


By The TRESIDENTf 


jLXAViNG been informed, that a«native oEAbyJinm was in Calcutta.^ 

* who fpoke Arabtck with tolerable flnency, I fent^for and examined him 
attentively on feveral fu^ eps, wiA whkh lie,%in#d lila&ly tO be ac4tiamt- 
ed: his’ anfwers were*fo fimpletand precife, and his whole demeanour 
fo remote from any fufpicien of falfehood, that I made a minute o’f 
his examination, whici^may not perhaps be unacceptable to the Soci&yl 
Gwender, -which Bernier had loQg ago pronounced a Capital City., 
though E WOEF aflbrted it to be only a Military St athn.^^ and conjedured, 

. that’ in a*feV years it would wholly difappear, is certaply, according to 
Abram, the Metropolis of Abyjinia. He fays, that it is nearly as large 
and as populous as Mifr or Kibera^Miich. he faw on his pilgrimage 
Jerufalem^ that it lies between tw® broad and* deep rivers, nsamE Caha 
and Ancrib, boHi which flow into the Nik at the diftance Of about fifteen * 
days’ journey ; that all the wails of the houfes are of a red ftone, and the 
roofs of thatch ; that the ftreets are like thofe of Qalcutth^ but that the 
* * , . . ways, 


o 
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■ v*ays, by wliicli the king p'affes, are very fpacious ; that the palace, which 
has a piaiftered roof, refembles a foitrefe, aad ftands in , the heart of the 
City 5 that the markets of the town abouftd’in pulfe, an^ h^ve alfo' wheat 
and barley, but no*rice j^that iheepand goats are in plenty among them, 
and that the inhabitants » are extremely fond of milk, cheefe, and whey, 
but that the country peopk and fiMkry make ao fcraple of drinking the 
•blood and eating the raw flelh of an ox, ^ which they cut without caring 
whether he is dead or alive; that this f^vage diet is, however, by no 
means general. ^^Imonds, he liiys, and dates are not founS in his country, 
but grapes and peaches r|pen there, in feme of the diftant provinces, 
dpecially at Cdruddr, wine is made in ^bundance ; 1>ut « Mnd of mead isf 
cohunon inebriating liquor of the Mby^mians. ^he late King was 
7ilca Mabut (the firlfeof which words means root or origin and the 
^ prefent, his brother TUca Jerjis, He reprefents the royal forces at Gwen- 
dfr as confijierable, and aflerts, pdfTiaps at fandom, that near* forty thou- 
fand horfe are in that ftation *. the troops are armed, he fays, with mufkets, 
laacesj, and arrows, gmeters, and hangers.* The councilf'of ftate 
confih;s,’Sy "Sit' Mwfterst'tto whom jdmoft' all the * 
executive part of government is committed. He was once in the fervi'ce 
of a Vaztry in whofe train he went to*fee the fountains of idxz Nik or 
jdbey^ ufuaily called Alwey^ about eight dayv’ joiyrneyfrom Gwender: he 
faw three fprings, one of which rifes^from the grgpnd wkh a great noife, 
that may be heard at the diftanee o^five or fix mdeSi Tthowed hi®, the 
defcriptiori of the iVi/^hy GxIegoiy of AmBara, which L®rtoift has 
Plg|ed vmEfbiopifk: he bpth read and explained it with great facility; 
whli||i I compared his explanation with the Latin verfion, and found it 
He aflerted of hi^wn accord, that the defcrijxioa was 
^pformable t'd-‘^}|^t?hehad feen and heard*® 'Ethkpiay aadji'^doi'' that 
reafdn,, I, annex it Wlienli interrogated him- on- the learn- 

iticr f\f 1*1 IQ j^A’ii-nf't'TEr In A gi n 


ing of his country, he anfwfere2Pt^''i|i^^f;^!1^^^1f^^p^di'’dt‘ leafi; were, 
fpoken there ; thattte moft elegant ilioitt,^^ wfech tlie King ufed, was the 
- ■ -f- * Amharick ; 


■v.- 
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Amharkk i,th.zx. the Btimpkk contained, as it is weli fcnovirn, many 
bkk words ; that, befides their facred hooks, as the -prqphtfy of Enoch, 
and ©thers, they had hiftories pf’Abyffinia and various ^iterary compofi- 
tions ; that their language was taught in Ichods and colleges, of which 
there were feveral in the Metropolis. He faid, that no Abyffinian doubted 
the exiftence of the* royal prifon called Wflhmn^ fituated on a very .lofty 
mountain, in which the fero and dauglftmof their ;fonp were confined; 
but that, from the nature of thfe thing, a particular defcription of it could 
not, bp ob^npd. “*AH ^efe J fuppofe, 

“ in the writings of I&a'kh'b, whom I fitw thittegn years ^o 
‘I der: he was a phyfician, and had attended the King’s brother, Who 
“ was alfo a. Fazir, in his laft Mlnefs : the prince died ; yet the Iqng loved 
** YA'K^b'B, and, indeed, '‘y I the court and’|)eople iS^’ed him: the king 
** received him in his palace as a gueft, fupplied him with eye^ tinng, 
“ that he^, could want j and, when he weiit to fee the rouree| 

“ ahd other curiofities (for he was extremely curious), |ie fweive^ every 
“ poffible affiftance and accommodation* from' the royal favour : he un- 
“ derftood the languages, and wrote and colleded many books, which* 
“ he carried with hifn.” €t was impo ^^tei (^.^iig^y^.."j{|©!phfe^^isfoecially 
when he dbfctibed the perfbh' of 

Efq, who travelleii in; the drefs of a phy^ician,^- 

afiuinod with judgement a name i well known in 
revered on Mount Sinai for his fagacity m4fcoyefiji| a fprihg, of which 
thq, monaftery was in. great need ; ty^s' kub'^n at\ j^edda by Mi'r , 
' M 0 H 4 MME:p Hussain, pn^of t|e moi|iatplljge»t,^.^<3^«^^ in 
"'/a^?Aj;An3''i*hyve feen him Bftefttioiied 'with great |'€^ardm a letter from 
aili^f< 2 ^'wy.|nefchant S£ Mokb^k ^t is prdhahlf,’that.he entered Ak^^^ 

■ by the way'of town% the;po:ffefiioh'of the 

returned 'thl#igh,th@ defert, mentioned>'’^y .Gr'egqry i^^;p|?®f<iription 
> '^^,.NUe, We may hope, that 'Mr. ' Bru c e ' ,vfil|i'|4®lh . an ,^^ddnt 
' of travels, with a verfion of the|hhdfc of ENod^^V^which 


miiii 


*■ 
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■v^: 

no man but Hmfelf can give us with fidelity. By the help of Abyjinmn 
records^ great light may be thrown on the hiftory of Yemen before the 
time of MuHAMMjgD,. fince it is generally known, that four Efhtof 
kings .fucceffively reigned" in that country,, having been invited over by 
» the natives to oppofe the tyrant Dhu'’ Nawa's, and that they were in 
their turn e^elled by the arms of 'the Himyarick princes with the aid of 
Anushirvan king of Ferjiii^ whoUfd not fail, as it ufually happens, to 
keep in fubjedtion the people, whom he^^hSd confented to relieve. If the 
annals of this period can be reftored, it muft be through the hiftories of 
Abyfftnky which wiIl *alfo corred tli^ many errors of the beft Afiatkk 
writers on -the Wle^ and the countries which it fertilifes.* * 





THE COURSE OF THE NILE. 


H E Ni’ky which the AbyJJinians know by the names (£ Abey and 
Aiawy, or the Giant t guihes from feyerja fprin^ ^ a p|fce> called Sudt^ 
'lying on the higheft part of Den^ald ntu G<$jdm^ to the weft of Bajem- 
dir, and the lake of Data or Wed'^‘\TAo which it runs with fo ftronf and 
rapid a current, ‘that it mixes not' with the other waters, but rides 'or 

All the rains, that fall In Abyjfmia and defcend in, torrents fipp iftte 
hills, all ftreams and rive/s, fmall anti great, except the Bandzd^ which 
%yaflies the plains of Hengdt, and the ^awdjh which flows by Dewdr and 
Fetgdr, are colleded by this king of waters, and, like valTals, attend his 
^niarch : thus enforced he rulhes, like a hero exulting in his ftrength, and 
haftensio fertiiife the ia3ttd;of;E^p^,\oh{^i^&'^hi'«h:’fMl8.^?’We;te^ 
except alfo thofe Etbia^ian firersi which rife in countries bordering nii 
the ocean, as the kingdoms of Gambit, Gurdjy, WafyCNdriyab^ Gdfy, 
TT^'j and Z%7rff, whofe waters are difembogued into the fea. « 


When the , Ahwy. has pafled the Lakd; it proceeds between Gojjdm and 
Bajemdir, and, leaiung them to the weft and eaft^ purfues a dired: courfe 
towards the fkirts of which it bathes, and then turns again tft 

the weft, touching tjfie borders of ;* whence it rolls along Ji%ir 

and Shawai, and, pafTmg ^azdwd and Gongd, defcends intO: ,the}lowlands 
of Shankila, the country of the Blacks: thus it forms a fort of fpira! 
f round tine province of G^i«, which it keeps for the moft part on 
ill:- :::ltSV>righti;:'-''^13Sv^ ■■ V' ■ v : -:vv^: v v.^:"^ 

:*■ 7vv|v:2;|::v:ViS^ 
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Here it bends a little to the eaft, from which quarter, 'before it reaches 
the diftridts <?f S£nnm\ it receives two large: rivers, one called Tacazzy^ 
which runs from Tegn\ and the other, G'wangue^ which comes from 
Dembeid, . 


After it has vifited Smndr^ it %v|Pjes the land of 'Dongoid^ and .pro- 
ceeds thence to Nubia^ wrheBe it again turns eaftward, and reaches, a 
coantiy. named where no veffeh can be navigated, by reafon of 

the rocks and cragSj t?rhich obftrud the channel. The inhabitants of 
Sennif a»d NuM4 may couftamly of water^^ wiikli. Ilea to the 
ead ai them like a ftrong bulwark ; but the mef charts of Ah]jtniai, 
who trave^o 'Egypt, leave the Nik on their right, as foon as tliey have 
pafled Nubia, and are obliged to traverfe a defert df fand and gravel, in 
which for fifteen days they find neither wood nor water ; they meet it 
again in the country of Reif or lifter Egypt^ jvhere they fiird boats on 
the river, (w: ride on its banks, ^refcelhing themfelves with its f^Iutary 



: ♦ 

It is aflerted by fome travellers, that, when the Alawy has pafled Senndr 

zxA Idmgold, but before it enters Nubia, it divides itfelf; that the great 
body Qf water flows entire into Egypt, wliere*;the fmaller branch (the 
Niger J runs^ wfeflward, not Tp as to reach Bmkary, hut towards the coun- 
try of Ahwdh, whence it rufhes in^o the great fea. The truth of this fad 
I have yexifiedi.partly by my own obfervatipn, and partly by my inquiries 
amciiS^.t|atell!:gesit meni whofe anfwers feemed the mofe credible, becaufe, 
ii'mafs.of water were to roil over Egypt with all its 
.wintry, ind^^'^pipt the, land' only, but'-the'houfeSi, and towns, of tihtf 

w,muft.|je:|«fiiji|bwedv - ' '' ■ ‘ 


THE INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


By The president. 


If evidence be required to :|irove that chefs was Invetited by the 
we may be fatisfied with the teftimony of the Terjuim\ who, though as 
much incEned as other nations to appropriate the ingenious inventions of 
a fordgn people, unanimoufly agree, that the game was imported from 
the weft of India^ together with the charming fables of "Vif HNtts 
in the fixth century of our era : it fepms to have been 
knownjjin Hinduflan by the name of CbafurangOythzt is, tlie foiir angds^ 
©r members^ of an army, which are laid ifii the Amarac6Jha to be hafyas - 
nzaraf hapdddtam, or elephants^ horfes, chariots^ and foot-foldiers and, 
ill this fcafc, the.word is.firequently iri€rihy,;&klu3petSfm|hehdefcrip- 
tions of real armies. By it natural coiruptidn or the pure mn/ci^M ^ot^ 
it was changed by the old into Chdtrmg^ hui the Ar^b^y who 

foqn after took pofleflion of their country, had neither the initialnor final 
letter of that word in their alphabet, and coni^quently altered it further 
into Sbatranj^ which found its way prefently into the modern Perjm^ 
and*at imo the dialefits of ladta^ where the true derivation of the 

name is Imbwh only learned : th.u8 has a very figidficant word in 

the facred language of thb- been transformed by fucceffive 
changes into axedrez^ Jcacchi^ iehecsj f be/s^ and, by a whimfical 
rence of circumftances, given birth to the Englijh word c4<??^v^®d * ® 
name Ip. the Exchequer of Great Britain. The bea.utiful Simplicity and 
extreme peifeMon of the game, as it is commonly played in 
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Afia^ convince me, that it was invented by one effort -of fome great 
genius ; not completed by gradual improvements, but formed, to ufe the 
phrafe of Italian criticks, by the firji intention-, yet of this fimple game, 
fo exquifitely contrived, and fo certainly invented in India, I cannot find 
any account in the claflical writings of the Brahmans, It is, indeed, con- 
fidently aflerted, that Sanfcrit books on Chefs exift in this country, and, 
if they can be procured at Bandres, they will afluredly be fent to us : at 
prefent I can only exhibit a defcription of a very ancient Indian game 
of the fame kind ; but more complex, and, in my opinion, more modem, 
than the fimple Chefs of the Perjans, This game is alfo called Chatu~ 
ranga, but, more frequently Chaturdjt, dr thej^ar Ksngs, fince it is played 
by four perfons reprefenting as many princes, two allied armies combating 
on each fide: the defcription is taken jfrom the Bhanzijhya Burin, in 
which Yudhisht’hir is reprefented converfing -with VrA'sA, who 
explains at the king’s requeft the form of the fictitious warfare and the 
principal rules of it t “ having marked fquares on all fides, fays the 
“ §age, place the Tifif army to the eaft, the green to the fouth, the yellow 
“ to elephant ftand on the 

“ left of the kingi next to him, the then, the boat', and, before 

them all, four foot-foldiers ; but the boat muff; be placed in the angle of 
“ the board.” From this paffage it clearly appears, that an army, witli 
its four anga% muff be placed on each fide of the board, fince an elephant 
could not ftand, in any other pofition, on the left hand of each king j and 
Ra'dhaca'nt informed me, that the board confifted, like <£ Jixty~ 
four fquares, half of them occupied by the forces, and half, vacant : he 
adil^j, that this game is mentioned in the oldeff law-books, and that it 
was tnveii|e,d by the wife of Ra'van, king of Lanca, in order to amufe 
him with of war, while his metropolis was clofely bcfieg^d by 

Ra'ma in the 4c4n4|^Sf ' of world. .He had not heard 'the ffory 

told by Firdausi near the cjofe of probably 

carried into Be/fa from Canyaeur/4 hf - 

thence 
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thence Called Vmdyapnya^ of the great Anu'shirava'n ; but he 'faid, 
that the Brahmans of Gaur^ or Bengal^ were once celebrated for fuperior 
fkili in the game, and that his father, together with his fpiritual preceptor 
Jaganna't’h, now living at had inftru£ted two young Brah- 

mans in all the rules of it, and had fent them to Jayanagar at the requeft 
of the late Rdja^ who had liberally rewarded them. A fiip, or boat^ is 
fubftituted, we fee, in this complex game for the rat'h.^ or armed chariot^ 
which the Bmgakfe pronounce rot' and which the Perjans changed 
into rokb^ whence came the rooh dflbme European tmBam i as the 
and fob of the French are fuppofed to be corruptions of ferz and ^/, the 
prime minifter and elephant of the Perjans and Arabs : it were vain to 
feek an etymology of the word rook in the modem Perjtan language ; 
for, in all the paflages extraded from Firdausi and Ja^mi, where rokb 
is conceived to mean a bero^ ot a fabulous bird, it fignifies, I beliey^ pb 
more than a cheek or a face ; as in the following defcriptidu of a pro- 
ceffion in Egypt : “ when a thoufand youths, like cyprefies, box-trees, 
** and firs, with locks as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and bofoms as delicate, 
as lilies of the valley, were marching gracefully along, thou wouldft 
** have faid, that the.ne^ 

“ tranflates the words, carried on reMs) i&om iftation to Hafibn'i” an4 
as to the battle of the duwizdeh fokh, which D’Herbelot foppofes to 
mean douze preux chevaliers, I am ftrongly inclined to think, that the 
phrafe only fignifies a combat of if we/r/e perforis face ts face, or fix on a fide. 
I cannot agree with my; friend Ra'dha'ca^NT, that a is properly 
iritrodilCed in this Imagifistry warfarb inftead of a charkt, in which the 
old wdrriouks conftantly fought ; for, though the king might be 

fuppofed to fit in a Vtfr, fo that the four anga's wofild be complete; j^^d 
though it may' often be neceflary in a real campaign to pafs risers df 'Ialces, 
yet no river is matked on the Indian, as it is on the Cj6^e^^^cnefs-bo^4 
iiiterniixture of fhips with horfes, elephants^ aM gtii* 

battled on d plain, is an abfurdity not to be defended The ufe of 

may, 
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may, perhaps, be juftified in a reprefentation of war, in which fortune 
has unqueftionably a great fhare, but it feems to exclude chefs from the 
rank, which has been affigned to it, among the fciences, and to give the 
game before us the appearance of u'hiji, except that pieces are ufed 
openly, inftead of cards which are held concealed : neverthelefs we find, 
that the moves in the game defcribed by Vya'sa were to a certain degree 
regulated by ; for he proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that, “if 

“ cinque be thrown, the king or a pawn muft be moved j if quafre^ the 
“ elephant % if trois^ the horfe\ and if deux^ the boatr 

He then proceeds to the moves : “ the king paffes freely on all fides 
“ but over one fquare only; and with the fame limitation, the pawn 


“ moves, but he advances ftraight forward, and kills his enemy through 
“ an angle ; the ekpbant in all diredlions, as far as his driver 

** pleafes ; the' hofe runs obliquely, traverfing three fquares ; and the 
*^Jhip goes over two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, we find, has 
the powders of pur queesy as we are pleafed to call the mimfer, or general^ 
of the Peffatitf aftd4he^|^^has: naotioa of the piece, to which we 

give the unaccountable appellation of hijhop, but with a reftridion, which 
muft greatly leflen his value. 


The bard next exhibits a few general rules and fuperficial diredions 
for the condud of the game : “ the pawns and the ^;^ both kdll and may 
be voluntarily killed j while the kingy the elephant^ and the harfe may 
iia^ the foe, but cannot expofe themfelves to be flain. Let each player 
“ preferye his own forces with extreme care, fecuring his king above 
all, artdittot facrificing a fuperior, to keep an inferior, piece.” Here 
the commehtatbr on the Pur an obferves, that, the hor/e^ •viho has the 
choice of eight mdvei firom any central pofition, muft be prefpried to the 
phipy who has only the choice of foUr f hxil this; would not 

have equal weight in the common gsithe, w^hefe the bijhop and tower 

command 
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command a whole line, and where a knight is always^ of lefs value than 
a tower in adion, or the bifliop of that fide, pn, which.' the attack is be^ 
gun. It is by the overbearing power of the. elephant^ that the king 
fights boldly ; let the whole army, therefore,* ,be abandoned, in order 
to fecure the elephant: the king muft never place one elephant before 
another, according to the rule of .Go'T ama, unlefs he be compelled 
by want of room, for he would thus commit a dangerous fault ; and, 
*• if he can flay one of two.hoftile elephants, he muft deftroy that on his 
“ left hand.” The laft rule is extremely oblcure j but, W Go^tama 
was an illuftrious lawyer and philofopher, he would not have condCv 
fcended' to leave- diredions for the . game of Chaturanga^ if it had not 
been held in great eftiraation by. the ancient fages of India, 




U 


U 


AH that remains of the pallage, which was copied foir me by RA'dha-- ■ 

CA'NT and explained by him, relates to the feveral mqdes, in yfKich a 

partial fuccefs or complete vidory may be obtained by any one. of the 

four players ; for we fhail fee, that, as if a difpute .had .'arifen between 

two allies, one of the kings may afllime the .command, of all the forces, 

and aim at feparate conquqft. , Firft : 'When has placed 

i ■ fM-:. Tim:.:.. 

“ himfelf on the fquare of another -king, which" advantage isi called Sin- 

** hdfana.^ ot the tbrane.^ he wins a. flake ; which is doubkd, if he kill the 

“ adverfe monarch, when he-feizes his place i and, if. he can .feat himfelf 

“ on the throne of his ally, he takes the command of the whole array.” 

Secondly; “ If he can occupy fucceffively the thrones of all three princes, 

** Jb£ obtains the vidory, which is named Chat^rdJZf the. flake .is 

“ doubled, - Jf he kill the laft of the three, juft before he .takes polTeffion 

“ of his throne,; but, if he kiU him on his throne, the flake is qUadrilr 

pled.” Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real warfare, a king 

may be confidered as vidorious, when he fcizes.the metropolis of his ad- 

veifaiy ; but, if he can deftroy his foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and 

relieves Ms people from any further folicitude, “ Both in gaining the 
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“ Sinhafana afld the Chaturdji^ fays'VyA's A, the king muftbe fupported 
“ by the elephants or by all the forces united.” Thirdly ; “ When one 
“ player has his own king oh the board, but the king of his partner has 
“ been taken, he may replace his captive ally, if he can feize both the 
“ adverfe kii^gs ; or, if he cannot effedt their capture, he may .exchange 
“ his king for one of them, againft the general rule, and thus redeem 
“ the allied prince, who will fupply his place.” This advantage has the 
name of Nnpdcrifit'a^ or recovered by the king ; and the Naucdcript' a 
feems to be analogous to it, but confined to the cafe of fiips. Fourthly ; 
“ If a pawn can march to any fquare on the oppofite extremity of the 
“ board, except that of the king, or that of the fhip, he affumes what- 
“ ever power belonged to that fquare ; and this promotion is called - 
“ pada^ or the fix Jirtdes'' Here we find the rule, with a Angular ex- 
ception, concerning the advancement of pawm^ which often occafions a 
moft interefting*ftruggle at our common chefs, and which has furniflied 
the poets and moralifts of Arabia and Peifa with many lively reflexions on 
human life. , It appears, that “ this privilege of Shafpada was not allow- 
“ able, in the hpinibh of GtS’lryLSiA!, when a player had three pawns on 
“ the board ; but, when only one pawn and one Ihip remained, the 
« pawn might advance even to the fquare of a king or a Ihip, and afliime 
“ the power of either.” Fifthly ; “ According to the Rdcjhqfds^ or 
“ giants (that is, the people of where the game was invented), 

“ there could be neither viXory nor defeat, if a king were left on the 
plain without force ; a fituation which they named Cdcac&Jhfhar 
Sixthly ; “ If three Ihips happen to meet, and the fourth Ihip can be 
“ brought up to them in the remaining angle, this has the name of Vrl- 
“ hannauck \ and the player of the fourth feizes all the others.” Two 
or three of the remaining couplets are fo dark, either from an error ii* 
the manufcript or from the. antiquity of the language, that I tbuld not 
underftand the Pandit's explanation of them, tKk they gave 

even him very indiftinX ideas j but it would be eafy, if it were worth 
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while, to play at the game by the preceding rules j and a Httle pradice 
would, perhaps, make the whole intelligible. One circumftance, in this 
extrad from the Pur^„, feems very furprizing : all games of hazard are 
pofitively forbidden by Menu, yet the game of Chaturanga, in which 
dice are ufed, is taught by the great Vya'sa himfelf, whofe lawtrad ap- 
pears with that of Go'tama among the eighteen books, which form the 
Dhermafajira ; but, as Ra'dha'ca^nt and his preceptor Jaganna't’h 
are both employed by government in compiling a Digeft of Indian laws, 
and as both of them, efpecially -the venerable Sage of friShh underftand 
the game, they are able, I prefume, to affign reafons, why it fhould 
have been excepted from the general prohibition, and even openly taught 
by ancient 
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INDIAN GRANT OF LAND 
; V : - ’ : - iNY.a 1018,; ■ 

LITERALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 

•Jli sxpkmediy Ra'malo'chaic Id A^'aiTi cemmmmatidiy Osnerd CA^nAC. 

;«wiMf':EtEVATioi’£!:£®^ 

May He, in ;a!l; afiairs^xlaims' precedence : in adpradoii^f;:# 

:;; ;;2. May;;Lfi#::j|ifA|piii|H%:;::p5eto 
A N6A£|:&e:;:dap|titer.;;:c|;;;|Ai:N 

Sxom^tht4uiXiwk-’Qi-^\JURmlfammpmndmrdofJixteenfylkMesJ, 

S. May that Goti, the canfe of fuccefsi the canfe of felicity, who keeps, 
pJieed even by hirafelf on his forehead a feftion of the-mpon-with-cool- 
beams, drawn-in-the-^form-of-a-line-refembling-that-in-the-lnfinitely- - 
bright fpilce-of-a-fr€ih-blown-C//«^4:" (who is) adomed-with-a-gtaVe-of- 
thkk-red locks^tied-with-the-Prlhce-of-SerpentSj be always preient -and ,' £ " ' 

farptirable to you ! ' , £■ ' ' ' '■ ; , ■/ 

YOL.,L 'V, , , 4 A , , £, :;4. the' 
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4. The fon of Ji'mu'tace'tu ever affedionate, named Ji'Mu'taya - 
HANA, who, furely, preferved (the Serpent) S''anc’hachuVa from Ga^ 
rud'a (the Eagle ^Vishnu), mas famed in the three worlds, having 
negle<9:ed his own body, as if it had been grafs, for the fake of others* 

5* (Umo couplets m rhymL) In his family was a monarch (named J 
Capaudin (or, mkh thick hatr^ a title of Maha'de'va), chief of the 
race of Si'nA'RA, repreifing the infolencfe of his foes; and from him 
came a fon, named Pcjeas'acti, equal in encreafing glory to the fun’s 
bright cirde». 

6 . When that fon of Capardin was a new-bom infant, through fear 
of him, homage was paid by all his colleded enemies, with water held 
aloft in their hands, to the delight of his realm. 


7. From him came a fon, the only warriour on earth, named Sri'vap- 
■pn.VANNA, a Hero in the theatre of battle. 


8. His fon, called S'ri' Jhaitjha, was highly celebrated, and the pre- 
ferver gf his country ; he afterwards became the Sovereign of he 

had a beautiful form. 


Q. From him cams a fon, whoft-renown-was-far-extended^ad!U»^5i>- 
confounded-the-mind-with-his-wonderful-ads, the fortunate Bajjada 
DiVa : he was a monarch, a gem in-the-diadem-of-the-world’s-eircum- 
fereace j who afed only the forcible weapon of his two arms readily ©a 
die plain 't€ combat ; and in whofe bofora the Fortune of j^ings herfelf 
aiaoroafly played, as in the hofom of the foe of Mura (or VisHSla)* 

10 . Like Jayanta, to the foe c€ Vrit?A (d*" li^hliA), hkc’ 



11. Who in liberality was Caen A before our eyes, in truth even 
yuDHisHTiiiRA, in glory a blazing Sun, and the rod of Ca''la (or 
Yam A, Judge of tbe infernal regions) to his enemies j 

. ♦. 

12. By whom the great cminfellors, who were under his protedioni 
and others near him^ arc prelerved in this world: he is a conqueror, 
named with propriety S'arana'gata Vajrapanjarade'va. 

13. By whom when this world was over-ihadowed with-continual- 
prefcnts-of-gold, for his liberality he was named Jagadaethi (or £«- 
rkhing the World) in the midi! of the three regions of the univerfe. 

14. Thofe- Kings alTuredly, whoever they may be, who are endued 
with minds capable of ruling their refpedive dominions, praife him for 
the greatnefs of his veracity, generofity, and valour ; and to thofe princes, 
who are deprived of their dojnalns, and feeic hia frardfeedion, he allots a 
firm fettlement ; may he, the Grandfather of the Ra'ya, be vidorious ! 
he is the fpiritual guide of his counfellors, and they are his pupils. Yet 
farther. 

15. He, by whom the title of Go'MMaVa was conferred on a perfod 
who attained the objed of his defire j by whom the realm, lhaken by a 
ima ''named E^YAPAM^’yA^ even made firm, and by whom, being 
the prince of Mamalamhu<m (I fuppofe, Mamid'i, or Bombay) fecurity 
from fear was given to me broken with affliMion \ He was the King» 
named S'ei' Virudanca : how can he be otherwife painted ? Here fn 
Jytiabies are ef 'aced in one of the Grants ; and this verje is not in the other, 

1 0. His 
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1 6 . His fon was named Bajjadade'va, a gem on the forehead of 
monarchs, eminently Ikilled in morality ; whofe deep thoughts all the 
people, clad in horrid armour, praife even to this day. 

17. Then was born his brother the prince Arice'sari (a lion among 
his foes), the befl of good men ; who, by overthrowing the ftrong moun- 
tain of his proud enemies, did the aft of a thunder-bolt ; having formed 
great defigns even in his childhood, and having feen the Lord of the 
Moon (Maha'deVa) Jiandinghtiox^ him, he marched by his father’s 
order, attended by Ms troops, and by valour fubdued the world. 

Yet more- — . ■■■ 

1 8 . Having raifed up his flain foe on his fhaip fword, he fo afflided 
the women in the hoftile palaces, that their forelocks fell difordered, 
their garlands of bright flowers dropped from their necks on the vafes- of 
their breafts, and the black luftre of their eyes difappeared. 

1 0 . A warrmir^ the plant of wHofe fame grows up over the temple of 
Brahma’s Egg (the univerfe), from-the repeated-watering-of-it-with- 
the-drops-that-fell-from-the-eyes-of-thc-wives-of-his-flaughtered-foe. 

Afterwards by the multitude of his innate virtues (then follows a com- 
pound word of an hundred andfifty-twojyllabkfj the-fortunate^ARicE'sA- 
ri-De'v A R A 'j A-Lord-of-the-great-circle-adomed-with-all-the-company- 
of-prihces-with-VAjRAPANjARA-of-whom-men-feek-the-protedion-an- 
elephant’s^hpok-in-the-forehead-of-the-world-pleafed-with-encreafing- 
vice-a-Flamiiigo^bfrd4n-the-pool-decked*.with-flowers-like-thofe-of-para^ 
dife-and-with-A'DiilrA-PANDiTA-chief-of-the-diftrids-of-lh^-world- 
through-the-liberality“of*the-lord-of-the-Weftem-9ea-hpl<|«if4)f-innate- 
knowledge-who-bears-a-golden-eagle-on-his-llandard-defcended-from- 

the- 
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the-Hock-of Ji'MU'TAVA'HANA-kiag-of-the-race-of-&7ir^-Sovereign.of- 
the-Cky-<)f~ri?j:ijm-Supreme-mler-of-exalted-comifeliors-arembled-wlien- 

extended-fame-had-been-attained ( the monarch thus defcribed). governs 
thc-wbole-region-of-Co«w^?£?-confifting-of-fouEteen-bundred-viIlages-witb 
cities-and-other-places-comprehended-ih-many-diftrias-acqubed-bj-his- 

arm. Thus he fupports the burden of thought concerning this domain. 
The Chief-Minifter S'ri' Va'sapalya and the very-religioufly-purified 
S"ri" Va'rdhiyapaiya being at this time prefent, he, the fortunate 
Arice'saride'vara^ja,. Sovereign of the great circle, thus addrejes 
even all who inhabit-thercity-S'ki' Stha^naca (or the Manjon of 
L A c s H m'i), his-own-kinfmen-and-others-there-affembled, princes-coun- 
fellors-pridls-minifters-fuperiors-inferiors-fubjed-to-his-commands, alfo 
the-Iords-of diftri£ls,-the-Governors-of-towns-chiefs-of-vilIages-the-maf- 
ters-of-families~employed-or-unempIoyed-fervants-of-the-King-and-^/>* 
countrymen. Thus he greets all-the-holy-men-and-others-inhabiting- 
the-city-of Ihnyamana : reverence be to you, as it is becoming, with all; 
the marks of refpeS, faiutation, and praife ! 

, STANZA^,..,, . , 

Wealth is inconftant j youth, deftroyed in an inftant and life, placed 
between the teetli of CriI'ANTA (or Yam a before mentioned), 

Nevcrthelefs negled is fomn to the felicity of departed anceftors. 
Oh 1 how aiioniftiing are the efforts of men I 

And thus.— Youth* ia publicMy fwallowed-up-by-the-giantefs Old-Age 
admitted-into-its-inner manfion; and the bodily-frame-is-eq_ually-ob- 
noxious-to-the-affault-of« death-of^age-and- the - mifery-bom-with- maa- 
of-feparation-between^unitedtdriends-rike-falling-from-heaven-into-the- 
lower regions : riches and life are two things more-moveable-than-a- 
drop * of water - trembling - on-the - leaf- of- a - lotos-lhaken-by- the-wind j 

and 
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and tlic world is Jike-the-firft delicate-foliage-of-a-plantain-tree. Coii- 
fidering this in fecret with a firm difpaffionate underftanding, and alfo the 
fruit of liberal donations mentioned by the nioife^ I called io mind the/e 

1 . In the Satya^ Tlreid^ and Ages, great pietj was celebrated: 

but in this Caliyuga the Muni's have nothing to commend but liberality. 

'■ ■,/■■■■■' ■ ■ ■ ' ' "" 

2. Not fo produdive of fruit is learning, not fo produclive is piety, as 

liberality, fay the in tills Ct// Age. And, thus was it faid by the 

Divine Vya's A : 

3. Gold •was the firft offspring of Fire; the Earth is the daughter of 
Vishnu, and kine are the children of the Sun: the three worlds, there- 
forty are affuredly given by him, who makes a gift of Gold, Earth, and 

• Cattle. > 

4. Our deceafed fathers clapv^brir hands, our Grandfathers exult: 
fayingy “ a donor of land is born in our family : he will redeem us.” 

5 . A donation of land to good perfons, for holy pilgrimages, and on 
the (five) folemn days of the moon, is the mean of pafling over the deep 
boundlefs ocean of the world. 

6. White parafols, and elephants mad with pride (the infignia of royalty) 
are the flowers of a grant of land : the fruit is Inbua in heaven. 

Thus, confimii^ the declarations of the-anclent-M««iVlearn€d4n-thc 
diftin<ftion-between-juftice-and-injuftice, for the fake of benefit to my 
mother, my father, and myfelf, on the fifteenth of the bt%ht moon of 
Cdrtka^ m the middle of the year Pingak (perhaps of the Serpent Jy 

. 'when 
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when mne hundred and forty years, lave one, are reckoned as paft from 
the time of King S'aca, or, in figures, the year 939, of the bright moon 
of Cariica 15 (that is 1 ?08— 939==769 years ago from Y.G. 1787, 
The moon being then. fuU and eclipied, I having bathed in the oppoflte 
fea refembling-tlte-girdles-round-the-waift-of-the-female-Earth, tinged- 
with-a-variety-of-rays-like-raany-exceedingIy-bright-rubies,-peari8-i2«i/- 
<?//»(?r-gems, with-water-whofe-mud-was-become-mufk-through-the-fre- 
quent-baihing-of-the-fragrant-bofom-of-beautifiil-Goddeffes-rifing-up- 
aftcr-having-dived-in-it ;-and having offered to the fun, the divine lumi- 
nary, the-gera-of-one-circle-of-heaven, eye-of-the-three-worlds, Lord o£- 
the lotos, a difli cmbeilifhed-with-flowers-of-various-forts (this difli is 
filled with the plant DaMa, rice in the hulk, different flowers, and 
fandal) have granted to him, who has viewed the preceptor of the Gods 
and of Demons, who has adored the Sovereign Deity the-hufband-of- 
Ambica' (or Du IGA'), has facrificed-caufed-others-to-facrificej-has read- 
caufed-others-to-read-and-has-performed-the-reft-of-the-fix (Sacerdotal) 
fu ncli ons ; who-is'-eminently-fkilled-in-tlie-whoie-bufmefc-of-performing- 
facrifices, who-has-held-up the-root-and-ftalk-of-tlie-facred-iotos ; who- 
inhabits-the-city-SRi St’ha'waca (or abode of Fortune)^ defcended 
from Jamadagni j who-performs-due-rites-in-the-holy-ftream; who- 
diftindly-knowe-the-myflmoiis-branchea (of the Vidas domeftick 
priefl, the reader, SrI Ticcapaiva, fon of Sri Chch’hintapaiya 
the aftronomer, for-the-purpofe-of-facrificing-caufmg-others to-facrifice- 
reading-caufmg-others-to-read-aad-difchar^ng-the-reft of- the-fix - (Sa- 
cerdotal-) duties, of performing-the (daily ferviqe of) Vaiswadha with 
offerings of rice, milk, and materials of facrifice, and-of-completing-with 
due-folemnity the facrifice-of-fire-of doing-fuch-ads-as-muft-continually- 
be-donej and fuch-as-muft-occafionally-be-performed, of paying-due- 
hpnoiirs to guefts and ftrangers, and-of-fupporting his-own-family, the 
village of Ci'^o/HuVvi-ftandmg-at-the-extremity of-the-territory of Vatfa* 
and the boundaries of which u/v, to the Eaft the village of Pzw- 

Kamba 
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gambh and a water-fall-from a mountain ; to the South tlie villages of 
Ndgiimbd and Milddongartca \ to the Weft the river Sdmbarapallkd i to 
the North the villages of Sdmbhe and Cddiydlacai and befides this the 
full (dtj!ri5b) oi Tdcabald FaUka^ the boundaries of which are to the 
Eaft Siddbaft'i to the South the river Mdfhala\ to the Weft Cdcddeva^ 
Hallapallkdi and Bddavtraca ; to the North Taldvah F allied ; and alfo 
the Village of Aulaclyd^ the boundaries of which (are) to the Eaft Tddd-‘ 
to the South G6vini\ to the '^tlk. Charkd^ to the North Calibald-- 
yachdli: (that land) thus furveyed-on-the-four-quarters-and iimited-to- 
its-proper-bounds, with4ts-herbage-wood-and-water, and with-power-of- 
pimilhing-for-the-ten-crimes, except that before given as the portion of 
Dtfva^ or of Brahma^ I have hereby releafed, and limited-by-the-dura- 
tion-of-the-fun-the-moon-and-mountains, confirmed wkh-the-ceremony- 
of adoration, with a copious effufion of water and with the higheft ads- 
of-worlhip ; and the fame land (hall be enjoyed by his lineal-and-colla- 
teral-heirs, or caufed-to-be-enjoyed, nor fliall difturbance be given by any 
peripn whatever: fince it is thus declared by great Mun^s, 

1. The Earth is enjoyed by many kings, by Sa'gar, and by others: 

to whomfoever the foil at any time belongs, to him at that time belong 
the fruits of it. » 

2. A fpeedy gift is attended with no fatigue; a continued fupport, 
with great trouble ; therefore, even the Fact’s declare, that a continuance 
of fupport is better than a fingie gift. 

3. Exalted EtnpeKjrs bf good difpofitions have given land, as Ra^ha- 

BHAORA advifes, again and agrin: this is the true bridge of juftke for 
fovereigns; from time to time (O kings) that b4dge repaired 

' ^ 
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4. Thofe pofl'effions here below, which have been granted in former 
times by fovereigns, given for-the-fake-of-religion-increafe-of-wealth-or 
of-larac, arc exactly equal to flowei’s, which have been oifered to a 
Dc ity : what gocjd man would refume fuch gifts f 


Thus, confirming the precepts of ancient MunPs^ all future kings mull 
gather thg, fruit-of-obfcrving-religious-dutles j and let not the ftain-of-the 
crinie-of-deftroying-this-gri?»r be borne henceforth by any-one : fince, 
whatever prince^ being fuppiicated, fhall, through avarice, having-his- 
niind-\vholly-furroimded-with-the-gloom-of~igAorance-contemptuoufly- 
diiinirs-the-injurcd-fupliant, He, being guilty of five great and Jhe fraall 
crimes, ihall long in darknefe inhabit Rauram^ Mahdraurava, Andba^ 
Tdmifra, and the other places of punifiiment. And thus it is declared 
by the divine Vya's A : 

1 . He, who feizes land, given-by-himfelf or by-another (fovereign), 
will rot among worms, himfelf a worm, in the midft of ordure. 

2. Tliey, tvho feize granted-Iahd, are born again, living with great 
fear, in dry cavities of trees in the unwatered forefts on the Vtndihkn 
(mountains). 


3, By feizing one cow, one vefture, or even one nail’s breadth of 
ground, a king continues in hell till an univerfal deftruQion of the world 
has happened. 

4. By (a gift of) a thoufimd gardens, and by (a gift of) a hundred 

pools of water, by (pving) a hundred lac of oxen, a diffeifor of (granted) 
land is'not cleared from offence. / 
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5. A grantor of land remains in heaven fixty tlioufand years ; a dif- 
feifor, and lie, who refofes to do juftice, continues as many (years) in 
hell. ' ,■ ' 

And, agreeably to this, in what is written by the hand of the Secre- 
tary, (the King) having ordered it, declares his own intention ; as it is 
written by the command of me, fovereign of the great Circle,^the fortu- 
nate Arice'sari DeV ARABIA, fon of the Sovereign of the Great Circle, 
the Fortunate, mvincibie, DE'¥ARAj A. 

And this is written, by order of the Fortunate King, by me Jo-uba, 
the brother’s-fon-of S'^Ri'^ Na'galaiy A,-the great-Bard,-dwxlling-in-the 
royal palacej engraved-on-plates-of-copper by Ve'dapaiya’s fon Mana 
DH A'R A PAiyA. Thus (it ends). ^ 

Whatever herein (may be) defeiilive in-one-fy liable, or have -one-iy lia- 
ble-redundant, all that is (neverthelefs) complete evidence (of the grant). 
Thus (ends the whole). - 
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THE STAFF OF FFRU'Z SHAIl 


TRA-XSL,ATED FROM THE SANSCRIT. 


Zs explained by Ra'dha ca'nta S arm an. 


By The PRESIDENT. 


On a very fingular monument near DeMi, m outline of ;which is here 
exhibited, and which the natives call the StaiS* of Fi'ro'2; Shah, are 
feveral old Infcriptions partly in ancient Ndgan letters, and partly in a 
charafler yet pro- 

cured exad 

copy of all the infcriptions. ^ Five of thetn are in Sanfinf,, andl for the 
moft part, intelligible ; but it will require great attention and leifure to 
dccypher the^others the, language' be, the, powers of , A un-;;, 

known letters may perhaps hgreafter be difcovered, by the ufual mode of 
decypheringi ; and that' mode, carefully appHed even at firft, may lead to 
a difcpvery pf the language. In the mean time a literal verfion of the 
legible iiifctfpri®hsri8''1aid‘’beiR)fe you ; '' they are 'bn the whole fuffic|ehtly'' 
clear, but the ieiife of one or two paffages is at prefent inexplical|e. . 




The firft, On the Southwell: fide of the pillar, is perfeblly detached 

from 
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from the reft : it is about feventeen feet from the bafe, and tivo fee? 
higher than the other infcriptions. 

In the year 1230, on the firft day of the Bright half of the month 
Vaifdc'b (a monument), of the Fortunate-Vi''sALA-DE'vA-fon of the* 
Fortunate-AMiLLA DE^¥A,-King-of-S'<?r'tfw<5-6izri 


The next, which is engraved as a fpecimen of the charader, confifts 
of two ftanzas in four lines ; but each hemiftich is imperfed at the end, 
the two firft wanting7k;tf», and the laft fyllables : the word Sa~ 
cambhari in the former infcription enables us to fupply the clofe of the 
rifi^i^heiniftich. ' 

O'M. 

As far as Vindk^a^ as far as HimMri (the mountain of Snow), he was 
not d^dentJi^^^ldebrity • • . . making Ary avert a (the Land of 

Virtue, or ttla«:*'l|^.fH^^,;,l^nifies He 

having departed, Prativa'hama'na Tilaca (is) king of Sdcambhar\: 
fS&cam only remains on the monument) by us (the region between) Hi* 
mavoat and Vindbya has been made tributary. 

In the year from Br\ Vicrama'ditya 123, in the Bright half of the 
month Vaifdc’b .... at that time the Rdjapmtra SH Sallaca was Prime 
Mli^fter. _ ^ - 

The fecbnll ftanza, fupplied partly from the laft infcription, and partly 
by conjedure, will i|m thus : . 

vritti sa praiivibamdna tUm^Jtfd^a^bari^i^t^ ' ‘ 
afmahhth carad&m vyadbdyi hmawadvmMydtavimand'alam, 




The 
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The date 1 23 is here perfedly clear ; at leaft it is clear, that only three 
•es are written, without even room for a cipher after them ; whence 
we may guefs, that the double circle in the former infeription was only 
an ornament, or the neutral termination am: if fo, the date of bothx^ 
the year of Cmrist fxty’Jeveni, but, if the double circle be a Zero, the 
monument of Vi'sala De'va is as modern as the year 1174 or nineteen 
years before the conqueftof DeBUhj Shiha'bu’ddi'n. 




■ raandl¥.\ .;y 

The two next inferiptions were in the fame word's,; but the flaazas, 
which in the fourth are extremely mutilated,, are tolerably perfedfe iii the 
third, wanting only a few fylWbjlp at the bl^nalng of the hemiftiefe : 


yah cflns’dlhu praliartii nripathhu vinamatcaQdhai€lhU/prafaa||^^ ' ,■ 
— vixh s'ambi purindrah jagati vijayat^ vilala dhoiiip^lh * ’ 

. . . da fijnya dlha vijayt fantanajan^majah “ f ■ V , 

. . pnnan clhemaftu bruvatapJttdyogas'dnyanmanah . ’ 

He^ who is,3Fe^gd&4‘j(tO'MBgs int^^atol' 

whole nec!b arehura bled, "an in th^-city o£ Gmpmhi (iTufped 

Caufamhii a.«i5ity nen WajimApury Vb be the. -tree reading), wha is vido- 
rious in the wtii-ld, V/sala, foVefeign of the earth : he gives . . . » his 
commands being obeyed, he is a conqueror, the fon of Santa'naja'na, 
whofe mind, when his foes (ay, -* Let there be mercy,* is free from for- 
ther fioftilitp--— / 

,, , ^ ^ ’ r' ^ ' ' -I. ' i 

This infeription was engraved, fe»the prefence of Sr'i Tilaca.R^A, 
by Sri'pati, the fon of Ma'hava, a Cayaji'ha^ of a family in ^etuia, 

QX Bengal y ' ' ■ • ' ',y.'y.^,; • 

•' 

The fifth feems to be an elegy on the death of a king namld ¥i- 

.. - ■ . GRAHA, 


GRAHA, who is reprefented as only flumberlng : the laft hemiillch Is 
hardly legible and very obfcure ; but the fenfe of both flanzas appears to 
be this. 

1. An offence to the eyes of (thy) enemy’s confort (thou) by-whoin- 
fortune-was-given-to-every fuppliant, thy fame, joined to extenfive do- 
minion, fhines, as we defire, before us : the heart of (thy) foes was vacant, 
even as a path in a defert, where men are hindred from paffing, O fortu- 
nate ViGRAHA Ra'jade'va, in the jubilee occafioned by thy march. 

2. May thy abode, O Vigraha, foveteign of the %vorld, be fixed, as 
in reafon (it ought), in the bofoms, embellifhed with love’s allurements 
and full of dignity, of the women with beautiful eyebrows, who were 
married to thy enemies! Whether thou art Indra, or VrsHNU, or 
Siva, there is even no deciding : thy foes (are) fallen, like defcending 
water ; oh ! why dofl; thou, through delufion, continue lleeping I 


mi ui ArMkk^ from 


aya m. amity M 
m PerJian^ and 
is rather larger 1 
head and feet, i 
roportion to his ^ 

2 ; he is aftoniil 
sferting the pla 
mofi: other bird 
n the hand of h 
tieft on the highi 

on the Indian fig-tree, and he prefers that, 


firmly on the branches, but fo as to rock with the wind, and placing it 
with its entrance downwards to fecure it from birds of prey. His neft 


tcnes 
fuch fl 








in his ncft, ^YJlere pieces of cow-dung are alfo ftuck, is indubitable ; buf, 
as their light could be of little ufe to him, it feems probable that he only 
feeds on tliein. He may be taught with eafe to fetch a piece of paper, 
or any linali thing, that his niafter points out to him : it is an attellcd 
jacl, that, if a ring be dropped into a deep well, and a fignal given lo 
him, lie will fly down with amazing celerity, catch the ring before it 
touches the water, and bring it up to his mafter wnth apparent exultation ; 
and it is confidently afferted, that, if a houfe or any other place be fliown 
to him once or twice, he will carry a note thither immediately on a pro- 
per fignal being made. One inftance of his docility I can myfelf men- 
tion with confidence, having often been an eye witnefs of it : the young 
Hindu wQmtn at Bmares and in other places wear very thin plates of 
gold, called ticaSy IHghtly fixed by way of ornament between their eye- 
brows ; and, when they pafs through the ftreets, it is not uncommon for 
the youtfiful libertines, who amufe themfelves with training Bayas^ to 
give them a fign which they underftand, and fend them to pluck the 
pieces of gold from the foreheads of their miftreffes, which they bring in 
triumph to the lovers. Tfie atturgl^ on grafs-hoppers and 

other infers, but will fubfift, when tame^Slt macerated in water: 
his fielh is warm and drying, of eafy digeftion, and recommended, in 
medical books, as a folvent of ftone in the bladder or kidneys ; but of 
that virtue there is no fufficient proof. The female lays many beautiful 
eggs refembling large pearls: the white of them, when they are boiled, is 
tranfparent, and the flavour of them is exquifitely delicate. When many 
Bayds are affembled on a high tree, they make a lively din, but it is 
rather chilling than finging ; their want of mufical talents is, however, 
amply fupplied by their wonderful fagacity, in which they are not ex* 
celled by any feathered inhabitants of the foreft. 
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THE PANGOLIN OF BAHAR. 

Sent by Matthew Leslie, Efq. 

And described by the PRESIDENT. 


to the Prefidencj,^^^^, 
the Pangslin : ours ^ 



The fingular animalf 


, , M. Buffon defcribes by the name 

of Pangolin^ is well ka&ikw'in Europe fince the publication of his 
Natural Hiftory and Golds m|;Th’s elegant abridgement of itj but, if 
the hgure exhibited by Boffon was accurately delineated from the three 
animals, the fpoils of wKchr l|f had examined, we muft confider that, 
which has been lately Caracdiab to CbitrUy and fent thence 

k, yp-i^y* ;|f,ii«Jt^ia’-'difler'ent ipecies, of 
neck, and, though fome filaments are 
difcemibie between the fcakf j 'fifey can fcarce be called briftles j but the 
principal diiSerence is in the 1^4 that of Buffon’s animal being I6ng, 
and tapering almoft to a pmnt, tyhile that of ours is much flborter, ends 
obtufely, and refembics in fiScm and fiexilility the tail of a lobfter. In 
other reipefibs, as far as we can, judge firom the dead fulgeifl:, it has all the 
characters of Buffon’s PmgiA ; a name derived from that, by which 
the animal is diftinguiflied in and confequeutly preferable io Manism 

PbolidotuSy or any other app^httfeui Reduced from an European language. 
As to the fcaly lizerdf the Jeakd jir&diEo, and the jkte-naikd Ant-eater^ 
they are manifeftly improper defignations of this animal j which is neither 
a lizard t nor an armadillo in the common acceptation j and, though it be 
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m ant-catet\ }'et it effentiaily difiers from the hairy quadruped ufually 
known by that general defeription. We are told, that the Malabar name 
of this animal is Alungu : the natives of Bahar call it Bajar-cit, or, as 
they explain the word, Btonc-vermine ; and, in the ftomach of the animal 
before us, was found about a teaciipful of fmall Jlones^ xvhich had proba- 
bly been fwallowed for the purpofe of facilitating digeftion ; but the name 
alludes, I belie\^e, to the hardnefi of the fcales; for Vajracit'a means in 
Sanferit the Diamond, or ’Thunderbolt, reptile, and Vajra is a common 
figure in the Indian poetry for any thing exceffively hard. The Vajra- 
cit’a is believed by the Pandits to be the animal, which gnaws their /acred 
/one, called Sdlgrdmas ild ; but the Pangolin has apparently no teeth, and 
the Sdlgrims, many of which look as if they had been worm-eaten, are 
perhaps only decayed in part by expofure to the air. 

This animal had a long tongue fhaped like that of a cameleon ; and, if 
it was nearly adult, as we may conclude from the young one found in 
it, the dimenfions of it were much lefs than thofe, which BuFFONaf- 
figns to Ms }: for he, defeibps its length as fix, feven, or 

eight feet including' the tail, which is almoft, he fays, as long as the 
body, when it has attained its full growth ; whereas ours is but thirty- 
four inches long from the extremity of the tail to the point of the fnout, 
and' the length of the tail is fourteen inches j but, exclufively of the 
head, w'hich is five inches long, the tail^and body are, indeed, nearly of 
the fame length ; and the fmall difference between them may fhow, if 
Boffon be correft in this point, that the animal was young ; the cir- 
cumference of its body in the thickeft part is twenty inches, and that of 
the tail, only twelve. 

We cannot venture to fay more of this extraordinary creature, which 
feems to conftitute the firft ftep firom the quadruped to the reptile, until 
we have examined it alive, and obferved its different inftinCts j but, as we 
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are afTured, that it is common in the country round Khanpur^ and at 
where the native call it the Land-carp, we fhall 

poflibly be able to give on fome future occafion a fuller account of it. 
'Fhere are in our Indian provinces many animals, and many hundreds of 
medicinal plants, which have either not been defcribed at all, or, what is 
worfe, ill defcribed by the naturalifts- of Europe ; and to procure perfedl 
defcriptions of them from adual examination, with accounts of their 
feveral ufes in medicine, diet, or manufadures, appears to be one of the 
mod important dbjeds of our inftitution* 
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faw aliye, and of which I 
?i||ure, has been fery corxedly 

epithet than*' and that 
fi%e of a Jfuirrel feems an improper, becaufe a vamW||.!meafure : its con- 
figuration and colours are particularized aifo with ^eat accuracy by 
M. Daubentost } , but the fliort act^UPt of the^, J>w, hf M. De Buf- ^ 
FON appears ‘"Un&tisfadory, and'^hl^' yi|raTed're|>itfentation of it has 
little refemblapci' to nature ; fo little thatt,;>whea I was endeavouring to 
and In his worki defaiption of the qnadrSmaMj which had juft been 
fent me from i^fcffmJOvef the <%ipt^ on the Lork^ and afeertained 

it merely by feeing in a note the character of the fiowpaced 

Lemur. The iliuftrious French naturalift, whom, even when we criti- 
cife a few parts of his noble work, we cannot but name with admiration, 
obferves of the Loris ^ that, from the propst^m of its My and limhs^ one 
would not fuppofe it Jkw in walking or leaping^ and intimates an opinion, 

that 
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that Seba gave this animal the epithet of Jlowmoving^ from fome fancied 
likenefs to the doth of America: but, though its body be remarkably 
long in proportion to the breadth of it, and the hinder legs, or more 
properly arms, much longer than thofe before, yet the Loris, in fad, 
walks or climbs very flowly, and is, probably, unable to leap. Neither 
its genus nor fpecies, we find, are new : yet, as its temper and inftinds 
are undefcribed, and as the Natural Hijiory by M. De Buffon, or the 
S)Jiem of Nature by LiNNiEUS, cannot always be readily procured, I 
have fet down a few remarks on the form, the manners, the name, and 
the country of my little favourite, who engaged my affedion, while he 
Jived, and whofe memory I wifh to perpetuate. 


I. This male animal had four hands, each five-fingered ; palms, naked j 
nails, round; excapt thofe of the indkea behind, which long, 
curved, pointed ; hair, very thick, efpecially on tfi# hituifflies, cKtremely 
foft, moftly dark grey, varied above with broiiu and a tinge of ruflet j 
darker on the back, paler about the face and under the throat, reddifh 
to-wards the rump ; no tail, a dorfal ftripe, broad, chefnut-coloured, nar- 
rower towards the neck ; a head, almoft |pb^Pf 3! : a ^^ntenance, ex- 
preffive arid intwiling; eyes, round, large, approximated, weak in the 
day time, glowing and animated at night ; a white vertical ftripe between 
them ; eye-Iafhes, black, fhort ; ears, dark, rounded, concave ; great 
acutenefs at night both in feeing and hearing ; a face, hairy, flattifh ; a 
nofe, pointed, not much elongated ; the upper lip, cleft j canine teeth, 
comparatively long, very fharp. 

More than this I could not obferve on the living animal j and he died 
at a feafon, when I could neither attend a difledion of his body, nor 
with propriety requeft any of my medical friends to perform fuch an 
operation during the heats of Aiigufi ; but I opened his jaw and counted 
only two incifors above and as many below, which might have been a 

IS: : ; '.V, ,*'1: CvS 
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defect, in the individual ; and it is mentioned fimply as a fact without 
any intention to cenfure the generick arrangement of Linn^US, 

II. In his manners he was for the moft part gentle, except in tire cold 
feafon, when his temper feemed 'ivholly changed ; and his creator, wlio 
made him fo fenfible of cold, to w'hich he rauft often have been expofed 
even in his native forefts, gave him, probably, for that reafon his thick 
fur, which we rarely fee on animals in thefe tropical climates: to me, 
who not onlv conftantly fed him, but bathed him twice a week in water 
accommodated to the feafons, and whom he clearly diftinguiflicd from 
others, he was at all times grateful ; hut, when I difturbed him in winter, 
he was ufually indignant, and feemed to reproach me with the uneallnels 
which he felt, though no poffible precautions had been omitted to keep 
him in a proper degree of warmth. At all times he was pleafed with 
being ftroked on the head and throat, and frequently fuffered me to touch 
his extremely fharp teeth ; but at all times his temper was quick, and, 
when he was unfeafoiiably difturbed, he exprefled a little I'efentment by 
an obfeure murmur, like that of a fqulrrel, or a greater degree of dif- 
pleafure by a peevifli -cry, efpecially in winter, when he "was often as 
fierce, on being much importuned, as any beaft of the woods. Frojn half 
an hour after llinrii’e to half an hour before funfet, he fiept without in- 
termiffi on rolled up like a hedge-hog ; and as foon as he awoke, he be- 
gan to prepare himfelf for the labours of approaching day, licking 
and dreffing himfelf like, a cat ; an operation, which the flexibility of his 
neck and limbs enabled him to perform very completely : he was then 
ready for a fliglit breakfait, after which he commonly took a fhoit nap ; 
hut, y'hen the fun was quite fet, he recovered all his vix’acity. His or- 
dinary food was the fweet fruit of this country ; plantains always, and 
mangt)s during the feaibn ; but he refufed peaches, and was not fond of 
mulberries, or even of guaiavas : milk he lapped eagerly, but was con- 
lentcd with plain water. In general he was not voracious, but never 

^ / v^Uappeated > 
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appeared Eitiated with grafshoppers ; and paffed the whole night, while 
tfu,- hot icaion lafted, in prowling for them : when a grafshopper, or any 
iniccl, alighted within his reach, his eyes, which he fixed on his prey, 
glowed witli imcommon fire j and, having drawn himfelf back to fpring 
on it with greater force, he feized the viftim with both his forepaws, but 
hchl it in one of them, while he devoured it. For other purpofes, and 
ibmefimcs even for that of holding his food, he ufed all his paws in- 
diflicntly as hands, and frequently grafped with one of them the 
higher part of his ample cage, while his three others w'ere feverally en- 
gaged at the bottom of it ; but the pofture, of which he feemed foiideft, 
was to ding with all four of them to the upper wires, his body being in- 
serted ; and in the evening he ufually ftood ered for many minutes 
playing on the wires with his fingers and rapidly moving his body from 
fide to fide, us if he had found the utility of exercife in his unnatural 
Jlate of confinement. A little before day break, when my early Hours 
gave me frequent opportunities of obferving him, he feemed to folicit my 
attention ; and, if I prefented my finger to him, he licked or nibbled it 
with great gentienefs, but eagerly took fruit, when I offered it ; though 
he rddom ale much at his morning repaft: when the day brought back 
I'U nighty his eyes loft their luftre and ftrength, and he compofed himfelf 
for a ilumber of ten or eleven hours. 

HI. The names Loris and Lemur will, no doubt, be continued by the 
refpeclive difciples of Buffon and Linnjjus ; nor can I fuggeft any 
other, tince the Pandits know little or nothing of the animal : the lower 
Hiudns of this province generally call it Lajjdbdnar^ or the Baflifui Ape, 
and the Mu/eimans^ retaining the fenfe of the epithet, give it the abfurd 
appellation of a cat ; but it is neither a cat nor bafliful ; for, though a 
Pu'iuit^ who fi\w ray Lemur by day light, remarked that he was Lajjalu 
or mcdcjl (.1 word which the Hindus apply to all Senfitke Plants)^ yet he 
'Uilv feemed balhfui, wbile in fitd he was dim lighted and drowfy ; for 
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at night, as you perceive by his figure, He had open eyes, and as niudi 
boldnefs as any of the Lemurcs poetical or 

IV. As to his country, the firll: of the fpecies, that I faw in hdia^ was 
in the dillridl of Tipra^ properly Tripura^ whither it had been brought, 
like mine, from the Garro^o mountains; and Dr. Anderson informs 
me, that it is found in the woods on the coaft of Cormimidel : another 
had been fent to a member of our fociety from one of the eaflern iflcs ; 
and, though the Loris may be alfo a native of Siiafi^ yet I cannot agree 
with M. De Buffon, that it is the minute, fociable, and docile animal 
mentioned by Thivenot, which it refembles neither in fize nor in 
difpofition. 

My little friend was, on the whole, very engaging ; and, when he was 
found lifelefs, in the fame pofture in which he would naturally have flept, 
I confoled myfelf with believing, that he had died without pain, and 
lived with as much pleafure as he could have enjoyed in a ftate of cap- 
tivify.^y ■; 



THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS. 

INTRODUCTOR Y NO TIE, 

By The 


Among the afflicting maladies, which punifh the vices and try the 
virtues of mankind, there are few diforders, of whidi the confequences 
are more dreadful or the remedy in general mcM^ d^ 

JuMdm o£ the Jlrah ot MdraA o£ the Indians : it is alfo called in Arabia 
dduldfad^ a name correfponding with the hmntin^s of the Greeks^ and 
fuppofed to have been given in allufion to the grim diftraCted and Bonlike 
countenances of the mifemble peifons, who are affeCied widi it. The 
more common name of the diftemper is Ekphantiqfis, or, as Lucretius 
calls it, Ekpbas^ becaufe it renders the fkin, like that of an Elephant^ un- 
even and wrinkled, with many tubercles and furrows ; but this complaint 
mufl: not be confounded with the ddulfil^ or fwelkd legs^ deferibed by 
the Arabian phyficians, and very common in this country. It has no 
fixed name in though Hillary, in his Obfervations m the Dif- 

safes of Barbadoesj calls it the Leprofy of the joints^ becaufe it principally ^' 
affeds the extremities, which' in the laft ftage of the malady are diftoj: 
and at length drop off ; but, fince it is in truth a diftemper cor:^ 
the whole mafs of blood, and therefore confidered by Paul of 
an nniverfal ulcer, it requires & more general appellation, an/™^7 
perly be named the j which terra is in ^7 
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M. Boissieu de Salvages and Gorrceus, in contradiftindion to the 
White Leprofy, or the Beres of the Arabs and heme of the Greeks* 

This difeafe, by whatever name we diftinguifh it, is peculiar to hoi 
climates, and has rarely appeared in Europe : the philofophical Poet of 
Rome fuppofes it confined to the banks of the Nile ; and it has certainly 
been imported from Africa into the Wef -India Iflands by the black flaves, 
who carried with them their refentment and their revenge ; but it has 
been long known in Hindufan, and the vrriter of the following Differta- 
tion, whofe father was Phyfician to Na'dirsha'h and accompanied him 
from Perfa to Dehli^ aflures me that it rages with virulence among the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta, His obfervation, that it is frequently a 
confequence of the venereal infeUhny would lead us to believe, that it 
might be radically cured by Mercury \ which has, neverthelefs, been 
found inefiefilual, and even- hurtful, as Hillary reports, in the Wef- 
Indies* The juice oi hemlock ^ fuggefted by the learned Michaelis, and 
approved by his medical friend Roedereu, might be very efficacious at 
the beginning of the diford^sr* pr in the milder forts of it j but, in the 
cafe of a malignant and inveterate judham^ we muft either adminifter a 
remedy of the higheft power, or, agreeably to the defponding opinion of 
Cels us, leave the patient to his fate^ injiead of teafng him with fruitlefs 
medicines^ and fuffer him, in the forcible words of Aritjeus, to Jink 
from inextricable f umber into death. The life of a man is, however, fo 
dear to him by nature, and in general fo valuable to fociety, that we 
Ihould never defpond, while a fpark of it remains ; and, whatever 
\ iprehenfions may be formed of future danger from the diftant effeds 
-‘■fenkk^ even though it Ihould eradicate a prefent malady, yet, as no 
convenience has arifen from the ufe of it in India^ and, as Ex- 
perien^ ever prevail over Theory, I cannot help wifhing, that 
this ancifeif^ Hindu medicine may be fully tried under the infpedion 
of our Surgeons, whole minute accuracy and heady atten- 
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lion muft always give them a claim to fuperiority over the moft learned 
natives ; but many of our countrymen have affured me, that they by no 
means entertain a contemptuous opinion of the native medicines, efpe- 
cially in difeafes of the fkin. Should it be thought, that the mixture of 
fulphur muft render the poifon lefs adive, k may be advifable at firft to 
admiaifter orpiment, inftead of the cryjialline arfmkk, . 










THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS, 

OTHER DISORDERS OF THE BLOOD. 
Translated by the PRESIDENT. 


God is the all~powerM 

In the year of the Messiah 1783, when the worthy and refpedable 
Mi'r Mdhammed Husai'n, who excels in every branch of 
ufeful knowledge, accompanied Mr. Richard Johnson from LaFhnau 
to Calcutta^ he vifited the humble writer of this tradf, who had long 
been attached to him with fincere affedion j and, in the courfe of their 
converfation, * One of the fruits of my late excurfion, faid he, is a pre- 

* fent for you, which fuits your profeffion, and will be generally ufeful ; 

* to our fpecies : conceiving you to be vrorthy of it by reafon of your 

* affiduity in medical inquiries, I have brought you a prefcription, the 

* ingredients of which are eafily found, but not eafily equalled as a power- 
‘ fill remedy againft all corruptions of the blood, the judham^ and the 
‘ Ferjtan fere, the remains of which are a fource of infinite maladies. It 

* is an old fecret of the Hindu Phyficians ; who applied it alfo to the 

* cure of cold and moift diftempers, as the palfy, diftortions of the face, 

‘ relaxation of the nerves, and fimilar difeafes ; its efficacy too has been 

* proved by long experience ; and this is the method of preparing It. 

VOL. I. , 4 D ‘ Take 
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‘ Take of white arfenick^ fine and frefh, one tohi ; of picked !)!auk 
* pepper fix times as much ; let both be well beaten at intert’'als for four 
‘ days^ fucceffively in an iron mortar, and then reduced to an impalpable 
‘ powder in one of ftone with a ftone peftle, and thus completely !evi- 
‘ gated, a little water being mixed with them. Make pills of them a<> 
‘ large as tares or fmall puife, and keep them dry in a fhady place 

‘ One of thofe pills mufl. be fwallowed morning and evening wdfli 
‘ fome betel-\e&.f^ or, in countries w'here betel is not at hand, wdth cold 

* Tlie loweft weigl'it iti general ufe among the Hirnius is the rp//| called in Sanjlnt either 
reiikk or hidicatiiig and cryhm^ bkch : it is the red and Umk ieed 

: ■ of ttef laiit ( i )3 which is, a creeper of tlie -hime daft .and order at kail udtli the ,- 

blit I take this from report^ having never examined its bloflbnis* One raf/iVi is iaid to !)e of 
equal %veiglit with three barley-corns or four grains of rice in rite luiil ; and eight tfikwxighvb^ 
mftd by jewellers, are equal to ftveii carats. I have weighc<i a number of the feeds in clianioiK!- 
fcaks, and find the average Apothecary's weight oi one feed to be a grain md 
■,Noiv in tlie Hindu medical books ien of the r^/z/nz-fecds are one and eight 

m,ake a tokm or iiik ; but in the law^-books of Bengal a mapam confifts of ftxitm raBk¥s^ 
and ztUmaoi according to fome authorities,. yfw rr/iV only go to one 

Jtxken of which make z-iSrkm 7 Wemay''’"0bfOTr%il^ ufed by 

tfk.g<ddlmiths,at iwke asdieavy'as: I^ Jiedsx . and^ thence it is,.' that [eigBt^^reiPs 

are commonly ftid to conftitute one that is, Bgk filver weights, or fxiem feeds ; Bgky 

of which feeds, or 105 grains, conftitute the quantity of arfeitick in the Hindu prefeription* 

, ■ (i) The gmja^ I find, is the Mrm of our botanift?, and I venture to deferibe it from llic wild |dani " 
coinparedwitli a: beautiful drawing, of tlie- flower magnified,; with, :■ w^hich I was-feTOired.ly 
UEESON, 

Cal. Perimilj fiinnebfliaped^ indfAited above# 

Cor# Cynibiform# Jnming rounclifli,' pointed, nenxd. 

Wings, kneed, iliorter than the awning. 

Meei^ rather longer than the wings. 

St AM# Fiiaments niiiCj, fome Hiorter^ united In two feis at the top of a divided^ bent, awbfliaped 

Fxst» €mM infcrtec! in the calyx* Stjk very minute at the bottom of the divided body* Sigma^ 
to the naked eye, oMufe ; in the inicrofcoptj feathered. 

Per. a legume. Seeds, fphcroicla’l 5 black, or white, or.fcarlet with black tips. 

Leaves^ pinnated ^ feme witfe fome without^ im odd leaflet* 

water : 
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* water : if the body be cleanfed from foulnefs and obftrudions by gentle 
‘ catharticks and bleeding, before the medicine is adminifteredi vthe re- 
‘ medy will be fpeedier.’ 

The principal ingredient of tliis medicine is the arjmick^ which the 
Arabs call Shucc^ the Perjians mergi mujh^ or moufe-bane^ and the Indi- 
ans^ fanc'hyd j a mineral fubftance ponderous and cryjialline : the orpi- 
ment, or ydlcnv arfenick, is the weaker fort. It is a deadly poifon, and fo 
fubtil, that, when mice are killed by it, the very fmell of the dead will 
deftroy the living of that fpecies : after it has been kept about feven 
years, it lofes much of its force j its colour becomes turbid ; and its 
weight is diminifhed. This mineral is hot and dry in the fourth de^ee : 
it caufes fuppuration, diffolves or unites, according to the quantity given ; 
and is very ufeful in clofmg the lips of wounds, when the pain is too in- 
tenfe to be borne. An unguent made of it with oils of any fort is an ef- 
fe£hial remedy for fome cutaneous diforders, and, mixed with rofe-water, 
it is good for cold tumours and for the dropfy j but it muft never be ad- 
minifiered without the greateft caution ; for fuch is its power, that the 
fmalleft quantity of it in powder, drawn, like alcohol^ between the eye- 
laihes, would in a fmgle day entirely corrode the coats and humours of 
the eye ; and fourteen reti's of it would in the fame time deftroy life. 
The heft antidote againft its effedfs are the fcrapings of leather reduced 
to afhes : if the quantity of arfenick taken be accurately knowii, four 
times as much of thofe aflies, mixed with water and drunk by the patient, 
will Iheath and counteract the poifon. 

The writer, conformably to the directions of his learned friend, pre- 
pared the medicine ; and, in the fame year, gave it to numbers, who 
were reduced by the difeafes above mentioned to the point of death : 
God is his witnefs, that they grew better from day to day, were at laft 
completely cured, and are now living (e.xcept one or two, who died of 
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)tiier diforders) to atteft the truth of this aflertion. One of his firft pa- 
rents was a Pirn, named Menu 'cheer, who had come from Surat to 
this city, and had fixed his abode near the writer’s houfe ; he was fo 
cruelly afflided with a confirmed lues, here called the Perjian Fire^ that 
his hands and feet were entirely ulcerated and almoft corroded, fo that he 
became an objed of difguft and abhorrence. This man confulted the 
writer on his cafe, the ftate of which he difclofed without referve. Some 
blood was taken from him on the fame day, and a cathartick adminiftered 
on the next.. On the third day he began to take the arfenick-filh^ and, 
by the bleffing of God, the virulence of his diforder abated by degrees, 
until figns of returning health appeared ; in a fortnight his recovery was 
complete, and he was bathed, according to the pradice of our Phyfi- 
cians : he feemed to have no virus left in his blood, and none has been 
fince perceived by him. 

But the power of this medicine has chiefly been tried in the cure of 
the as the word is pronounced in India ; a diforder infeding the 

whole mafs of bloody and - thence cafled^by Xpin^j|^4” ;4^^^ "The for- 
mer name is derived from an Arabick root fignifying, in general, arnpu- 
iatmit maiming^ exctfion^ and, particularly, the truncation or er^on of the 
fingers^ which happens in the laft^jflage of the difeafe. It is extremely 
contagious, and, for that reafon, the Prophet faid : ferr^ mina' Imejdhu-^ 
mi eamd teferru mind I dfad^ or, * Flee from a perfon afflided with the 
^judhdm^ as you ]wouId flee from a lion,’ The author of the Babhrudja- 
wahir, or Sea of Pearls^ ranks it as an infedioiis malady with the meafles^ 
the fmall-pox^ and the plague. It is alfo hereditary and, in that refped, 
clafled by medical writers with the gout^ the confumpthn^ and the white 
leprofy. 

A common caufe of this diftemper is the unwholefome diet of the na- 
tives, many of whom are accuftomed, after eating a quantity of ff, to 

fwallow 
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fwailow copious draughts of milk^ which fail not to caufe an accumula- 
tion of yellow and black bile, which mingles itfelf with the blood and 
corrupts it : l)ut it has other caufes ; for a Brahmen^ who had never 
. tailed JiJh in his life, applied lately to the compofer of this effay, and 
appeared in the higheft degree alFedled by a corru^ption of blood ; which 
he might have inherited, or acquired by other means, Thofe, whofe 
religion permits them to eat beef^ are often expofed to the danger of heat- 
ing their blood intenfely through the knavery of the butchers in the 
Bazar, who fatten their calves with Baidwer', and thofe, who are fo 
ill-advifed as to take provocatives, a folly extremely common in 
at firft are infenfible of the mifchief, but, as foon as the increafed moif- 
ture is difperfed, find their whole mafs of blood inflamed and, as it were, 
aduft ; whence arifes the diforder, of which we now are treating. The 
Perfian, or venereal, Fire generally ends in this malady; as one DeVi' 
Prasa'd, lately in the fervice of Mr. Vansittart, and fome others, 
have convinced me by an unreferved account of their feveral cafes. 

It may l^erq be worth while to report a remarkable cafe, which was 

‘ j “'I' 1 7 ' ' * , 

related to toe 'by a" maa, who had beea affli<3:ed with the juzam near four 

year^ j before which time he had been difordered with the Perjian fire, 
and, having clofed an ulcer by the means of a ftrong healing plaifter, was 
attacked by a violent pain in his joints : on this he applied to a Cabirdja, 
or Hindu Phyfician, who gave him fome pills, with a pofitive alTurance, 
that the ufe of them would remove his pain in a few days ; and in a few 
days it was, in fadb, wholly removed ; but, a very fhort time after, the 
fymptoms of the juzdm appeared, which continually encreafed to fuch a 
degree, that his fingers and toes were on the point of dropping off. It was 
afterwards difcovered, that the pills, which he had taken, were made of 
cinnabar, a common preparation of the Hindus \ the heat of which had 
firfl: ftirred the humours, which, on Hopping the external difcharge, had 

, fallen 
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fallen on the joints, and then had occafioned a quantity of aduft bile to 
mix itfelf with the blood and infefl; the whole mafs. 


■■ Of this dreadful complaint, however caufed, the firft fymptoms are a 
numbnefs and rednefs of the whole body, and principally of the face, an 
impeded hoarfe voice, thin hair and- even baldnefs, olFenllve peffpiration 
and breath, and whitlows on the nails. The cure is beft begun with 
copious bleeding, and cooling drink, fuch as a decodion of the nilufer^ 
or Njmphea, and of violets, with fome dofes of manna: after which 
ftronger catharticks mull be adminiftered. But no remedy has proved 
fo efficacious as the pills coinpofed of arfenick and pepper : one inftance 
of their effed may here be mentioned, and many more may be added, if 
required. 


In the month of February in the year juft mentioned, one Shaikh Ra- 
maza'ni', who then was an’ upper- fervant to the Board of Revenue, 
had fo corrupt a mafs of blood, that a bladk leprofy of his joints was ap- 
proaching ; and moft of Ms limbs began to be ulcerated : in this condition 
he applied to the writer, and reqxiefted immediate affiftance. Thougli 
the difordered ftate of his blood was evident on infpedion, and reqi^iircd 
no particular declaration of it, yet many queftions were put to him, and 
it was clear from his anfwers, that he had a confirmed juzam : he then 
loft a great deal of blood, and, after due preparation, took the arfenick- 
pills. After the firft week his malady feemed alleviated ; in the fecond 
it was conftderably diininifhed, and, in the third, fo entirely removed, 
that the patient went into the bath of health, as a token that he no 
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